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PREFACE* 



AS it uiay pofflbly prove agree- 
able to fame of my readers^ 
before they come to the perufal of the 
fbllowidg treatife, to know a little 
of the ftate of gardening among the 
ancients^ particularly to fuch who have 
neither time to fparc for enquiring/ 
tidr opportunities of confulting fuch 
books as are neceflary for purfuing the 
ftudy of this fubjeft j I fhall there- 
fore, for their fakes, offer a few hints 
frotn the hifloty of the gardens of 
iUch nations as have been the moil 
confpicuous, in the moft interefting 
seras that are to be found in the hifto- 
ties of, mankind. But as the whole 
we have to communicate on the fu;l>< 

b jeft 
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jeA is to be included within the bounds 
of a preface, it is only propofed to 
take notice of the origin of fruit- 
gardensi and to make mention of a 
few particulars on the gardens of the 
ancients, chiefly with a view to the 
fruit- trees which they raifed and culti- 
vated. I (hall, after finifhing t)ie above, 
offer fome obfervations on modem 
gardening ; ^ particularly with regard 
to the improvements which have been 
made on fruit-gardens, as this is in* 
tended to be the fubjcft of the pre- 
fent performance. 

The firft fruit-garden, of which we 
have any account in hiftory, was th^t 
of Eden, as ancient as the creation of 
the world. 

This garden was founded by the 
Author of nature for the reception of 
the firft and bell of human kind, while 
ihey.were blellcd with a divine refem- 
blance to their Creator, and happy in 
innocence. 

6 It 
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It wbs beftowed on them as the 
ttioft proper refidence for thefc god- 
like creatures. The fruits which the 
trees produced were . given ihem for 
food J and the keeping and drefling 
of the garden, enjoined them for em- 
ployment. 

How happy might they have con- 
tinued f How happy would their off- 
faring have been, had they peijGfted 
in their agreeable Work, without hav- 
ing dared td difobey the mandate of 
their Maker ! But how fatal has cu- 
riofity often proved! The woman 
Wandered from her mate, met the de- 
vil difguifed in the form of a ferpenr, 
parleyed with him, was deceived by his 
falfe reafoning, eat the forbidden fruit, 
and perfuading her hufband to join in 
tlie crime that fhe had committed, he 
incautioufly confented, and we were 
ruined. Vindidlive heaven, for the 
violation of ifs command, expelled the 
guilty pair from their blefled^ abode 

b 2 into 
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fure, has infofrmed us in Ecclefiaftes aa; 

follows : / made me great wfrks^ I btdlded 
me boufes^ I planted me iHneyardSy I made 
me gardens and orchards^ and J planted in 
them all kinds of fruit-trees \ I made me 
fools of water^ to water tbercwftb the wood 
that bringetb forth trees. Here is pro- 
bably a miftake in the tiaifflation : 
fhould it not rather be, to water there- 
with the tree that bringetb forth fruit ? 

In the earlieil accounts that we 
meet with of gardens, after that of 
Eden and thofe of Solonion, we find 
them adjoining to palaces ; as that of 
Ahafuerus, Efther, c. i. ver. 5 . where 
it is faid, That a feafi was held for feven 
days in the garden of the court cf the king's 
palace* 

The fruit-garden of Alcinous, as de* 
(bribed by Homer, was Ctuated in the 
fame manner. The defcription of 
it from Mr. Pope^s tranflation muft 
prove acceptable to every reader of 
tafte. See Odyfley, b. vii. 1. 141. 

« Clofe 
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** Clofe to the gate a fpatious garden lies, 
*< Ff om ftorms defeikkd, and tndeme&t fkies ; 
** Four acres was the allotted fpace of ground^ 
** FencM with a green enclofure all around ; 
*^ Tall tbriviog txees confeis*d the fruitful mould, 
*^ The reddening apple ripens here to gold. 
^^ Here the blue fig with lufcious juice overflows ^ 
** With deeper red the full pomegranAe glows. 
*< The branch here bende beneath the weightj pear, 
^* And verdant olives flourilh round the year. 
•' The balmy fpirit of the weftern gale 
^< Eternal breathes on fruits untaught to fail : 
<* E^h drc^fting pear a following pear fupplies, 
" On apples apples, figs on figs ariie ; 
** The fame mild feafoa giires the blooms to 

blow> 
•^ The buds to harden, and the fruit to grow. 
** Here ordered .vines in equal ranks appear, 
«< With all'th* united labours of the^year," &c« 

But we find that the fruit-garden 
of Laertes ia Ithaca was at a diftance 
from the royal palace, tho' probably 
adjoining to hid own. To this be 
had retired in order to ihun the noife 
and diftarbances of the licentious ri- 
vals for ^ bis daughter-in-law ; for 
Ulyfles, after having killed the rioting 
iuiiors of Penelope, finds bis aged fa- 

b 4 ther 
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ther pruning a luxuriant tree, ignor 
rant of what bad happened at court| 
and of his arrival. OdylT. book xxiv. 

*< In this array the kiogly gardener ftopd, 
*.* And cleared aplanccncumber'd with its wood.** 

Ulylles thus accofts his father, with* 
out difcx)yering himfelf : 

> 

« Great is thy fkill, O fariier ! great thy toil, 

<< Thy careful hand is ftampt on all the foil ; 

<< Thy fquadron'd vincyardvwell thy art declare $ 

. •« The olive green, blue fig, and pendent pear: 

' ** And not one empty fpot proclaims thy care, 

•< On every plant and tree thy care is (bwn,** &c. 

Homer has made mention of ba- 
fons of water that were to be found 
in the gardens of Alcinous, and flreams 
every where difperfcd over the furface 
for watering of the fruit-trees. 

The hanging-gardens of Babylon, 
raifed as high as the walls by queen 
Semiramis, have been talked of with 
admiration in every age. Some au- 
thors have related that Amytys, who 

was 
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was queen of Nebuchadnezzar, much 
admired the mountains and woods of 
Media, and complained to her huf- 
band that the plains of Babylon were 
difagreeable to her from their unifor- 
mity; on which, by orders of the 
king, gardens were raifed in his 
•palace, in order to form fome refem- 
blance of the Median mountains and 
woods. Thefe gardens confided of 
different ftages, which were raifed be* 
hind and above one another j then 
they were filled with foil, in which 
was planted a variety of trees, that 
were watered from the river Euphrates, 
lyjr means of pumps which raifed the 
water to thefeveral heights. See He- 
rodotus, Quintus Curtius, RoUin, and 
others. 

Xenophon on the education of Cy- 
nisi informs us, that the Perfians were 
fond of gardening, and that they bet- 
ter underftood the manner of planning 
gardens with elegance and beauty, 

than 
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than the Chaldeans. Lyfander, the 
Lacedaemonian general, much admir- 
ed the garden of Cyrus the younger 
at SarduSy a city of Lydia near the foot 
of mount Imolus ; he commended the 
neatnefs of the walks, the pofition of 
the treeSg and the regularity of the 
quincunx. When he learned that the. 
whole was laid out- by Cyru5» and 
that the trees had been planted with 
his own hand, he cried out, that Cy- 
rus was with juilice extolled .as the 
moft happy prince in the world, lince 
his virtue equalled his fortune. 

The Lydians excelled in the art of 
gardening; they joined to the beau- 
ties of nature whatever cbuld be add- 
ed with propriety fxoxa the aififtance 

> ■ 

of art. 

TiflapherneSy who was governor of 
Lydia and Ionia, in the reign c^ Da* 
rius the Baftard, is commended for 
having introduced into one of his gar- 
dens plenty of water, thickets that were 

• refrefhed 
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psfyeQi^ with coptinual breezes, beau- 
(ifiil grottoS) green Ihady walks, and 
cool bowers* The reader will readily 
perceive, that the heat of the dimate 
rendered the above very acceptable, and 
that they were introduced into fuch 
gardeps, ,on the principles of true 
^afte. 

Let us pow return to the Grecians, 
vbo are well known to the learned, 
by their having been great admirers 
pf the beauties of nature in feveral 

• • 

^ges. We find mention made in Ho- 
mer of priefts of Jupiter, called Selli, 
who fpent their lives in rural retire- 
ment J and, by the defcription which 
is given of their manner of liv- 
ing, they feem to have refembled fome 
modem religious orders of the church 
pf Rome, 

** Whofe groves the Selli race aufiefc farround, 
««. Thw feet uimaft'd^ tbetr flumbers on tho 
ground." HoiD. b. xvi. v. 234. • 

Thefe 
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Thefe priefts made choice of the 
fruitful vales of Dodona for their 
abode, abounding, as Heiiod has de- 
fcribed them, with every thing that 
could render life eafy and happy. 
In later ages we find the Grecians 
not only poilefled of private gardens, 
but alfo of public ones, to which the 
gay world reforted for the pleafures 
of walking and converfation ; and to 
the focial intercourfe which was held 
in thefe and other public places, we 
may chiefly attribute the learning and 
politenefs of the Greeks, and that pub- 
iic-fpirited patriotifm which fo re- 
markably diflinguiflied the Athenians,i 
on many occafions, even among the 
inhabitants of the other Grecian ftates. 
Piiiftratus andCimon, fo well known 
to us by their having been eminent 
among the Athenians for their groat 
abilities as commanders, and their hu- 
manity and kindnefs as magiftrates 
and citizens, gave an example of un- 
common 
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common difintereftednefs in laying 
open their fniir^gardens to the citizens 
of Athens, and permitting them, at all 
times^ to take what fruit they pleafed* 
See Atheneus, bookxii. 

The philofophers in Athens, who 
by their difcourfes greatly promoted 
virtue and politenefs, inilru<3:ed their 
fcholars in gardens. . Plato taught the 
divine truths of Socrates, and his 
own fuhlime dodlrines, in the Aca- 
demy. Ariftotle, in the Lyceum, in- 
flruded his fcholars in nature, in arts, 
and in fciences. Other philofophtrs 
taught in gardens, fhady arbours, or 
groves. Should any one difapprove 
of their choice, let him only confiderj 
that fcarcely could any more proper 
places be made choice of for inflru£t- 
ing mankind in wifdom and goodnefs, 
then the molt agreeable fcenes in nature. 

Epicurus, who bad • fludied nature 
from his imaginary^ atoms upwards 
to the Divine Being, was convinced 

that 
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that . mankind had been deftined to 
happnefs by means of pleafure ; and 
that he might enfOTce his dodrines bj 
every delightful drcumftahce, he made 
choice -of a garden as the fitteft place 
for inftrudting his fcholars in the 
manner how they might banifh fu" 
perftition and the fear of death from 
their minds, in order that they fhould 
be able to acquire tranquility of foul } 
|>7 which alone, according to the opi- 
nion of this philofopher, pkafures could 
be properly enjoyed, or real happinefs 
obtained. 

The gardens of Epicurus were held 
in great efteem among the Athenians 
long after his death ; for we find it 
ailferted, that they were kept in order 
at the expence of the public, and the 
care of them committed to one of the 
nobles ; fo important was the dif- 
charge oi this office deemed. 

In what m<iinner the Grecian gar- 
dens, that were commonly frequent- 
ed 
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ed by tboie who Ujed in cafe and 
affluence, were hid'a|||; or with whar 
kind of trees they vrcit pUnted f can- 
not be eafiLy determined; the' it is 
highly probable that large walks were 
admitted into their plans ; that they 
made choice o£ fuch trees as film- 
ed the dofeft {hades, made the fineft 
appearance^ and afforded the moil 
agreeable profpedjs. PHny^ in bis Na- 
tural Hiftory, has informed us^ that 
the plane-tree (platamisj was a fa* 
vourite tree with the Greeks, and of^ 
ten to be found in the gardens of 
Attica ; and k is well known that 
the other nations of Greece formed 
their tafte in moft of the pleafing arts 
from the pra(B:ice of^ the Athenians. 

It is not certain that fruit-trees were 
planted in any of the public gardens 
at Athens, except tfaoie that have been 
made mention of ; yet it feems highly 
probable, that plantations of fruit- 
trees had not been unfrequent in 

Greece 
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Greece for a great while ; ^ for it is 
plainly proved by the writings of 
Ariftotle and Theophraftus, that thct 
pradtices of grafting and inoculation 
were well known to the Greeks of their 
time ; nor does either of thefe authors 
make mention of grafting and in-^ 
eyeing as a practice of late inven-^ 
tion ; and hardly can it be fuppofed^ 
that thefe arts were employed to other 
purpofes than multiplying of thofe 

, kinds of trees, whofe fruits were ge- 
nerally liked. 

If we turn our attention to Italy^ 
during the happy sera of Roman li- 
berty, we ihall find a worthy example 
of the practice of gardening having 
prevailed among the nobles of Rome { 
for Publius Scipio ^milianus^ who 
was the adopted fon of that humane 
Scipio who firft conquered Spain, took 

. New Carthage, beat Hannibal, and fub-» 
je<5ted the Carthaginians to the Roman 
public, having deftroyed Canhage, and 

retired 
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retired frorri Rome to the country, 
we find him with his friend Lselius 
employed in grafting of fruit-trees, 
as well as in ftudying of polite li- 
terature. 

But notwithftanding the pradice 
of this eminent and good ms^n, it is 
Hiore than probable that gardening 
was far from being a general amufe- 
jnem among the anciem Romans ; for 
we know that they lived in great fim- 
plicity, little acquainted ^ith any of 
the elegancies of life, till after the 
time that Sylla had taken Athens, 
Mummios had fpoiled €orinth, and 
Greece had been conquered : then it was 
that a fontinefe for ^gardening arofe 
among 4he Romans, after learning, po- 
litenefs, artsr, and fcieoces, had made 
fome progrefs in Italy, But not long 
after thefe great events, Lucullus, who 
had gained fo many vufiories, and im<- . 
ported fuch incredible , wealth to Italy, 
and along with it cherry-trees from 

c Ceratunce. 
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Cerafunte, a city in Pontus, lived with 
fuch amazing fplendor and Itgcury, as 
entirely corrupted that fimplicity of 
taile among the Romans, which might 
have proved favourable to gardening 
and the ftudy of nature. The grandeur 
of his buildings, which were raifcd 
and finifhed according to the elegant 
models of architecture that had been 
found among the Greeks, bewitched the 
Romans with the charming beauties of 
building j the finiflied pieces of the 
Grecian painters, glowing with the 
fined colours, and exhibidng beauty 
and graces fuperior to nature, wpuld 
aftonifh the fpeftators ; while finer pro- 
portions and mt>re graceful attitudes 
in ftatues than they had ever beheld 
in any human form, would raife their 
wonder and admiration. 

Men in every age and nation have 
been fond of purchafing whatever pro- 
duction of art they admired \ and bends 
the Romans, after this period, were 

more 
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more likely to give encouragemeDC 
to archited:d, to painters, or co fla- 
tuaries> than to planters. That this was 
really the cafe, is evident from the 
fpeech of Cato, vehich has been record- 
ed by Salluft, in the bUtory that he 
compofed of Cataline's. confpiraqr. 

This great Roman, who admired 
.and pradtifed the aQcient fimplicity, 
appeals with great contempt to thefe 

innovators : Sed per Deos immortalesl vos 

» 

tgo appello^ qui femfer domos^ villas^ JigT^t 
tabulas vejiras fluris^ qwxmre mpublicam 
fectjiis ; that is, *^ But in the name of 
the immortal Gods, I call on you ! 
You ! who have always valued your 
houfes, your country-feats, your fta- 
tues, and your pi<StureSj^ more than the 
republic" 

While the fenators of Rome encou-- 
raged the Grecian arts» profeflbrs of 
them would abound, and truly did fo« 
Notwithftanding that the feveral con- 
qqefts had procured to the Romans 

c 2 many 
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many unknown and delicious, fruits 
from Pj^fia, Armenia, &nd other <!:oun- 
tries, yet it vrould iMX)Ve in vain, 
Ihould I enquire after fruic-'gardcns 
among the Italian writers, while coun- 
try-feats of Grecian architecture, that 
were furoiihed with pidtures, and 
adorned with ftarues, went under the 
name of garden (hortusj. Thus Ju- 
venal, Contentus fama^ jacet Lucanus in 
bortis marmoreis^ Sat. vii. 1. 79. " Con- 
tent with fame now, Lucan lives at 
eafe in marble gardens/'. Lucullus, of 
whom I have before made mention, 
poflcfled gardens which were regarded 
as the moft expenfive things in the Ro- 
man empire, according to Plutarch : 
and Varro has informed us, that they 
were not remarkable for either flowers 
or fruits, but for paintings: Hortos 
Lucullams nmjloribusj fruSlibufque^ fed td^ 
bulls fuijfe injignif. 

In the reign of Auguftus, when the 
Roman glory w^s at its greateft height ; 

tho' 
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tho' the opulent who lived in luxury 
might difregard plantations of fruit- 
trees, yet they were cultivated by thofc 
who fometimes reiided in the coun- 
try, and ftudied and admired nature. 
t^et us confult the works of the ex- 
cellent poets of this age, which evi* 
dently prove that they were of thi? 
laft clafs. The fweetly plaintive Ti- 
bullus, when he is filled with the idea 
of his happinefs with the charming 

Delia, fays, 

« 

Ipfifiram Uneras matura tempon vita 
Ruflicus^ it facili grandia poma.manUf 

And his friend the elegant and polite 
Horace, after having recited the cele- 
brated fubje<5ts of fong, concludes with 
uda mobilibus pomaria rivis^ as a fub- 
jedl excelling many of them. This 
recalls to our mind the defcrip- 
tion of the manner of watering and 
nioiftening the fruit-trees that were 

c 3 in 
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in the gardens of Alcinous. To ifa- 
vour this, orchards muft have been 
planted in vallies in Italy as well as 
in Greece, otherwife the water could 
not have been conveyed in rivulets to 
the root of each of the trees, or fo 
difperfed over the furface, as to moifien 
their heads by the afcending vapour ; 
both of which were, perhaps, believed 
to be neceflary to their fruitfulnefs in 
fuch warm climates as thofe of Greece 
and Italy are well known to be. The 
fame judicious author, in his fecond 
Epode, which was written in praife of 
a country life, mgjsies mention of fruit- 
trees as one of the moft beautiful 
fcenes in autumn ; and is in raptures 
when he talks of the fruit of grafted 
pear-trees ; 

Vel cum decorum mitihus pomls caput 

Autitmnus ar*vis ixtulitj 
Utg audit in/it ha dtcerpens pyra^ 

Certantem et uvam purpura^ &c. 

« 

VirgU 
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Virgil, whofe tafte and judgment 
has always been juflly admired, has 
given us an elegant defcriptioo of a 
garden in which there are fruit-trees. 
See his fourth Georgia, from line 1 1 6 
to 146. As his happy Corycian 
feems to have been well ikilled in the 
praftice of planting, I fhall prefcnt my 
reader with part of the defcription, as 
it is foupd tranflated into En^UIh 
verfe by Mr. Warton. 

*' Tall were his limes and pines, and fruitful all his 

trees, 
•^ "Whatever biids the fecnding branches wore, 
♦* So many fruit in autumn f weird hi6 fiore. 
. ** He too could high-grown elms tranfplant in rows, 
♦' Or hartfen'd pear-trees from their place tranfpofe; 
^< Or plums with all their fruit» or lofty planes, 
«* That (helter'd with broad leaves the quaffing 

fwains» • 
** But fincc too narrow bounds my fong confine, 
<* To future bardi thefe fubje£ls I refign.'' 

How favourable the foil and cli- 
mate of Italy was to fruit-trees, we find 
in the fame poet, 

c 4 fomajue 
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Poma quoquty ut primum truncos fenfire vaUntes^ 

Ei vires habuire fuas^ ad fidera rap Urn 

Vi propria mturUur^ ^P'/v* ^^^ indiga noflrte^ 

Were their grafted apple, pear, and 
plum-trees once planted, they needed 
no further care. 

It is proper to take notice, that 
foma was a common appellation for 
the whole kinds of pippins and (lone- 
fruit. The above is thus tranflated by 
Warton, Georgic. ii. line 425. 

** Thus when engrafted apples feel their ftrength, 
** Their trunks they ftrctcb, and doubled is their 

length, 
*< While fwift they dart into the lofty ^(kics, 
^* Self-nourifhM ftan,d» Aor a& from men fupplies/' 

When we confult the writers on 
agriculture who lived in Italy, we find 
that vines and olives were chiefly cul- 
tivated by the Romans, tho' they did 
not entirely negleft other kinds of 
fruit-trees. 

Hiflorians 
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Hiftoriaos have informed us, that 
the emperor Nero had a fruit-garden 
near his golden palace, which was 
raifed on the ruins of Rome. 

Diocleiian, who preferred cultivat- 
ing of coleworts to the fharing ' the 
government of the Roman empire, 
muft have been very fond of garden- 
ing in its meaneft offices. 

Having now enquired during^ the 
happy periods of liberty and gran- 
deur in both Greece and Rome, I 
may fuperfede any further purfuit of 
the fubjedt till philofophy enlighten 
human kind, and right reaibn con- 
du(5t their refearches into nature. 

Ignorance and fuperftition have al- 
ways proved obftacles to the advance- 
ment of arts and fciences ; and yet, if 
we confult the hiftory of the fuccef- 
fors of Mahomet, who poflefled many 
delightful countries, we Ihall find that 
they we/% fortd of gardens } as alfo, 
that feveral of jhe GaJifFs were parti- 
cularly. 
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cularly curious in planting of both 
gardens and orchards ; that their gar- 
dens not only contained all manner of 
fruit-trees, but aromatic plants and 
fhrubs, and flowers of various kinds ; 
that their gardens were plenteoufly 
watered with copious dreams, which 
refrefhed the trees, and fupplied baths, 
refcrvoirs, &c. according to the tafte of 
the owners. 

The Arabs, whp boafted of being de- 
fcended from Ifhmael the fon of Abra- 
ham, were not only well acquainted 
with the hiftory of Paradife, as it had 
been poflefled by Adam and Eve in their 
Hate of innocence, but were alfo filled 
with the. hopes of eternal felicity in 
heaven above abounding in gardens 
that were inhabited by beautiful black- 
eyed girls, according to their great 
Prophet : and, as a fore-tafte of fuch 
joys, gardens were found adjoining to 
every great man's palace, which were 
deflined for the ufe of the ladies, and 

in 
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in which the proprietors held dalli-- 
ance with the fair. Thefe gardens, we 
may helieve^ were laid out and plant- 
ed with a view to the pleafures and 
conveniencies of the pofleflbrs : their 
plans would be finifhed in conforibi- 
ty to their ideas of beauty. Some trees 
were probably deftined to forming of 
opaque (hades, where the incumbent 
foliage might prove impenetrable to 
the rays of the fun ; while other trees, 
after having long adorned the prof- 
pe6t with beautiful fruits, afforded a va- 
riety of pleafant and faliitary food by 
their delicious produce ; and while an 
almoft endlefs variety of flowers adorn- 
ed the fcene, balmy odours exhaling 
filled the atmofphere. 

But with diflSiculty can the inhabi- 
tants of a cold northern climate form 
a proper idea of the rich produ<5lipns 
of the pleafant countries which the 
^ Mahometans pofl^fs. The fertility of 
their ground is amazing ; • and fuch 

2 fine 
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£ne fruits and aromatic balfams as 
they enjoyed, can only be pro- 
duced in fimilar foils, and in fuch 
favourable climes. Here in North- 
Britain, and in almoft every part of 
the ifland, great art is required to 
rear fruit-trees, and bring their pro- 
du(5tions to perfedtion : there, what- 
ever is intrufted to the foil, with fpon- 
taneous ' vigour advances quickly to 
perfeftion, and bears plentifully. Here, 
with care and art we can fcarcely ob- 
tain our end : there the fertile foil 
and favourable atmofphere accomplilh 
their wiflies. But why fhould we re- 
gret the want of thefe advantages, 
when we fecurely poflefs all the blef- 
fings of peace, the joys of religion, 
and the pleafures of virtue! Liberty, 
fupported by the bell of kings, and 
carefled by the freeft people on earth, 
is the peculiar privilege, and forms 
the happinefs of true Britops. 

When 
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When we look back to the times 
of old, Tamcrljinc, the conqueror of 
the Moguls and Tartars, was fond of 
gardening. It is reported of him, that 
he had a curious garden in the plain 
of Khani Cheul, near Samarkant, 
which confifted in parterres that were 
laid out in wildernefles and alleys bor- 
dered with frcomores, and trees which 
bore the moft delicious kinds of fruir. 
The garden was of a fquare figure, 
and at each of the corners flood a 
lofty gavilion covered with porcelain, 
tinged with delicate fhadowings, and 
ranged with admirable Ikill. The 
walls of jeach of rhefc were painted 
with furprifing art, exceeding ievery 
thing that had been feen in thefe do- 
minions before the year i 397 of the 
Chriftian aera : the whole was finilh- 
cd in frefco. 

The Eaftern monarchs and princes 

have always had gardens adjoining 

to their palaces j and the inhabitants 

7 in 
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in feveral of the great cities had fb 
many gardens contiguous to their 
houfes, that when they were viewed 
at a diflance, they appeared like large 
villages reared amidit forefts* Such 
are dill many of the cities in the 
Mungle dominions and the territories of 
theChinefe, if we may credit the hif* 
torians who have given us accounts of 
thefe countries, during the reign of 
Tamerlane, and for fome centuries 
later down. What pity is it that the 
writers of the hiftory of thefe charm* 
lug countries were fo little verfed in 
natural hiftory, and have handed down 
to us fo few particulars with regard to 
the natural hiftory of the fruit-trees, 
and other plants ; for fuch information 
muft have proved much more accept- 
able to intelligent readers than the 
horrid details of the cruel deftrudtion 
of the human kind by butchering con- 
querors, who, blinded by ambition, 
fubjedted natioiis to the capricious 
power of inhuman tyrants. 
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I now return to Europe, where 
gloomy darknefs long prevailed. 

How dark with ignorance were 
thofe periods, while the military go- 
vernment of the Romans and of other 
nations continued! 

How gloomy the fuperftition of the 
church of Rome, that enflaved the 
minds of human kind, till after the 

ft 

invention of printing, that the writings 
of the eminent authors of Greece 
and Rome were pubhfhed and dif- 
perfed ! Then men began to read, to 
think, and to reafon. 

The Medici, a noble family of ci- 
tizens at Florence, infpired wich rea- 
fon, humanity, and a love of know- 
ledge, gave an excellent example that 
had a happy influence on all around 
them. They had early imbibed a 
fondnefs for arts and fciences : they 
not only excelled in all the above, but 
likewife encouraged men of genius 
and abilities : they were polite and fo- 

cial 'f 
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cial } and as tbcy were univerfally ad- 
mired, we may readily belkvei thac 
they were generally imitated; 

The fpirit of the ancient Greeks and 
Romans feems to have reanimated 
the now happy Italians*. Tafte and 
judgment are manifeft in the poems 
of • Vida : grace, elegancCi and beauty, 
are vifible • in the works of Raphael 
and Michael Angelo. Nature was the 
fource from whence all the beauties 
and excellencies of the ancients bad 
been drawn : the few furprizing ge- 
niufes that now appeared, took feve- 
ral draughts of the fame fpring, which 
gave vigour and ftrength to every ofte^ 
of their productions. 

Monarchs were now afhamed to 
be tyrants, and even popes were no 
longer able to domineer' over con- 
fciences. It was in the happy days of 
Leo the tenth, who had been elefted 
pope when cardinal de Medicis, and 
inherited all the virtues of that 

illuftrious 
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illiiflrious family, that a fpirit of ea«* 
qtiiry difcovered itfelf in a variety of 
fchifms, which, tho* little commend* 
able in mod cafes, yet here ferved to 
advance the improvement of reafbn, 
that by enlightening rhe underfland* 
ings of mankind, didipated the dark-* 
nefs with which papal tyranny and 
fuperftitions had long involved the 
minds of a confiderable part of the 
inhabitants of Europe. The fcriprures 
were tranflared and publiOied ; and 
mankind were charmed to find in the 
Bibki the beft morality th at was ever 
^^QQ^^^^^Z^Qd ag^pure a religion a s ever 
bl efled the world. 

Now Philofophy began to fliew 
fbme few rays of that light which 
direfts our fteps in purfuing the 
paths of nature, while Reafon and Re» 
ligion appeared openly; neither were 
all the deftrudtive efforts of the Church 
able to flop their progrefs, tho' fhe was 
armed with fire and faggots, and fa-* 

d tal 
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tal Cruelty accompanied her fteps. On* 
ward they came in fpite of oppofitiojn^ 
and we of the prefent age are bleil 
with their prefence. ^ 

But whither am I wandering? Whik 
religion was univerfally ftudied^ every 
article warmly difputed, and party* 
rage every where prevtilingi minds 
infefted with fuch rancour as wrang- 
ling and perfecution induce, ^ould be 
but ill fitted for the fludy of nature » 
and fo far as we know, vegetable pro* 
dudbions were generally overlooked. 

Happily for us, in every age of the 
world fome of mankind have prefer* 
red the pleafures of retirement , to the 
joys of fociety, and the contemplation 
of th^ works of nature to the gay buf- 
tle of the giddy world. The adora- 
tion of the Divine Being has generally 
been the reafpn urged for their retreat. 
The places of abode which the hermits 
made choice of, were at a diftance 
from the dwellings of the reft of men ; 

% fruits 
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fruits \ycre commonly their food, 
an4 water their ordifiary drink. Hence 
it is probable, tha( in places where 
there were no fruit-trees, or l?ut few, 
the herinits wouljd plant fuch fruit- 
tr^ees as could aflford them the rriofl: 
agreeable nouriQiment, or might be 
able tQ produce the kinds of fruit that 
were moft pleafant to their taftes. It 
is not likely that ever mankind would 
forget fuch ufeful arts as thofe of 
budding and grafting are , or negledl 
to put them in praftice, when they 
could certainly, by means of them, 
multiply whatever trees of the kinds 
of fruit which they were fond of, even 
to the extent of their wifhes. Befides 
the above, thofe who for the moft 
part refiided in the country, would pro- 
bably devote fome of their time to 
planting of fruit-trees', that they might 
produce what was neceflary to ferve 
the demands of the family ; and this 
part was, no doubt, ofren joined to the 

d 2 Cuki- 
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cultivation ef the grounds, and the 
raiiing of crops. From the progrefs 
of true religion it is apparent, that it 
xnuft have infpired a love of the Crea- 
tor, which naturally turns the atten- 
tion of every raiioijal foul to the ftudy 
of his works ; and it is obvious to 
every enquirer, that ffcill ' and know- 
ledge refult from the praflicc of eteiy 
an. i 

It may then be eftal>ir{h6d £is a pro- 
bability, that by means of hermits, pek* 
fants, and others who ^ere ciirious 
in fruit, the beft kinds' df fruit-trees 
have been handed do^n, to us in an 
uninterrupted fucceflion, by the prac- 
tice of grafting or buddtiig. 

The origin of fruit-gardens yet re- 
mains to be inquired into; and it 
may here be taken notice of as a mat- 
ter of probability, that to fome of the 
religious orders of the church of Rome 
we owe the firft improvements in gar- 
dening as ah art, by which trees were 

trained 
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trained into ai\ elegant ihape, yf'uh a 
double view tp their beauty apd bear- 
ing. The manner of living -to wbich 
the mook^ were cc^fined, favoured 
this. Men cut off from fociety muft 
have amufemi^ts} and the grounds 
adjoining to the monafteries being 
generally conyerted into gardens, 
fpme pare 3)f .-theie .was laid out in 
order to be planted with fruit-trees ; 
the ehs^g^fij^ which*: as foon as the 
.j[4an,tii)g-^^.#ai(hed,i was committed 
ojp^fif^ of^jfigpX^ of the fraternity. And 
^^^e ?ff^ti^yrn^<:uraUy conclude, that 
pgi takipg,^c?,re of the fruit-trees, the 
xnQnls.^iW9^1^fi^eirarily makeobferva- 
tibns. The£«pd kinds of fruit-trees could 
_|^| . bq . prpjpagated without grafting, 
' or .t^udd^g,} the li»ariaoce of fome 
trees woi^d, lay them under the ne- 
ceflky of {pruning ; thq weaknefs and 
barrennefe of others, W9ttl4 tiirn their 
. atf^ntion jK)| &;uling oyft pirpper reme- 
^ ,4h?s, , Tl?ejt>igh walls .fes^^w^h. . the 
r,mu; ^3 gardens 
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gardens of ibe monafteries were fur- 
rounded, would afford (belter to the 
near eft- placed fruit-trees ; and the ex- 
traordinary growth and good bearing 
of thefe, would probably induce the 
religious to make trial of fruit-trees 
trainfed to the wall, the fuccefs of 
which would recommend the prac- 
tice ; for the extraordinary beauty, 
uncommon fize, and quantity of fruit 
obtained, could not mifs to 'turn 
' the attention of thefe reclufe gar- 
deners to many ufefiil circumftances 
for condantly procuring like crops 
of fruit. 

Le Gendre, who was curate of He- 
nonville, is the firft on record for 
having properly managed ^all- trees, 
and for reforming the manner that 
prevailed in his time of Ihaping fruit- 
trees with the fciflars into figures that 
refembkd animkls : he alfo firft taught 
the method of pruning trees, in order 
that they might bear more and better 

fruit, 
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it, without doing violence to na- 
ture. as his )iion(ter**iQaking contem- 
poraries had done (for he considered 
their artful* (haped trees as fo many 
monflers). He likewife ftudied dwarf- 
trees, aod ihewed by the fuccefs of his 
practice, ths^t an elegant fhape was not 
inconfiilent with good bearing. 

But befpre I proceed with the hif- 
toiy of thoie who have excelled in 
this art» it is ^ropa to take notice, that 
about o^e hundred years ago, men of 
genius began jto turn their attention to 
nature, experiments were tried, obfer- 
vations were made, and many ways 
of iaveftigating the operations pf na* 
mre were attempted ; and, chat greater 
fucceis might attend their labours, 
thefe enquisers formed thepifelyes into 
Societies, which monarchs encouraged 
and patronized, being iincerely convin- 
ced of their great utility. Nor were they 
difappointed in their expedations ; for 
the united endeavours of thefe candid 

d 4 aiTociates, 
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aflbdates, foon diflipared many of the 
prejudices of former ages, and com- 
xnunicaied fuch knowledge as did 
then, and ever muft fland - the teft bf 
reafon. 

True natural philofophy firft made its 
appearance in Britain ; but garden-^ 
ing, and particularly that kind of it 
which I am about to treat on, took its 
rife, and was brought ftear to perfec* 
tion in France. There a great king 
and able minifter gave proper encou* 
ragement to men of abiliiieft ; ahd while 
I.e Notre was improving the planning 
of gardens, Qflintinye, attentive to the 
pradlice, was collecting and manag- 
ing I he bed kinds^ of fruit-trees, dif- 
pofing them to the greatcft advantage, 
a.ad forming them into the moft 
agreeable figures. The refult of his 
experience he has fairly and honeftly 
conmi u nicaied his precepts are in 
general good ; and his inventions in 
|>runing of the greateft utility* To 
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this able gardener was owing the 
well-regulated gardens in France, and 
on the continent, at a time when our 
anceflors were ftrangers co the art. 

William prince of Orange was in-* 
troduced tq England, and got pof* 
feffioa of the crown by a revolution 
which gave great joy to the Englifli, 
as they obc^ined maay conceffions 
from this monarchi wf^ich their great 
patriots had in vain contended for 
in former reigns. By king William's 
orders the gardens of Kenfington were 
formed with tafte, generally admiredf 
and foon after imitated by the nobi- 
lity and gentry of Great-Britain : and 
from this . time many gardens were 
laid out, and planted with judgment 
in feveral parts of Britain^ 

It may here with great propriety be 
obferved, that were our foil and cli- 
mate in Great-Britain .equally favour- 
able as they are found to be in, other 
countries^ the Britifh would excel other 

nations 
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nations in gardening, as well as they 
da in many ufeful arts j for fuch i$ 
the ingenuity of the inhabitants of 
this iiQand who have turned their at- 
tention to fruit-trees, that in fpite of 
the extremities of cold, and fudden 
changes of weather, to which we are 
fubjed«d in fevcral unfavourable fea,- 
fons, we often enjoy fome of the beft 
kinds of frtiit in their higheft perfec- 
tion ; and new improvements are flill 
making from time to time. 

That my reader may be able to form 
fome idea of the different kinds of 
gardening that, are to be found in 
Europe, I now return to obferve, 
that though mankind are naturally 
prompted by a love of knowledge to 
enquire into the works of nature, yet 
it is with different view^, and to diffe- 
rent ends. Vegetables have been the 
fludy of the botanifts j and the end 
they have purfued, has been to find 
them out in the ftate of nature, and 

to 
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to deJTcribe them irl fuch a manner 
as might diflinguifh them ffftxn 
one another, and afcertain the kinds 
whenever they fliould be found: but 
the near affinity in the eiTential 
parts of many different kinds, foon 
difcovered the uncertainty of this 
method. Hence, in order to reduce 
the ktiowledge of vegetables to a 
certain fcience, various methods have 
been propofed, clafles have been ap- 
pointed, orders inftituted, genufes 
formed, and fpecies determined. 

The flowers and feeds have been 
found to be the lead variable parts 
of plants growing wild ; for this rea- 
fon, they have been of the greateft 
ufe to authors, in founding their fc- 
veral fyftems of botany. 

Though we obferve uniformity in 
the producflions of nature, yet fhe 
may be made to deviate from her 
ordinary courfe, in the fize, Ihape, 

colour, 
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colour, or other properties of her pro- 
dudtions. The florifts who were prone 
to the admiration of flowers, raifed 
them from the feed ; and after they 
had tranfplanted them into a variety 
of foils, they cultivated them in diffe- 
rent manners ; and firmly believed, 
from what they had found in expe- 
rience, that the flowers might be 
greatly varied in their figures, in their 
fize, and in their colours. Some flowers 
of the fame kind appeared much more 
beautiful to them than others j on 
which they forihed their ideas of beau- 
ty from the appearance which ihofe 
made that they liked beft. This we 
may confider as the firfl attempts of the 
florift towards forming of tafle j but 
fince that time the feveral kinds have 
been fubjedted to certain rules, which 
have been laid down by this fpecies pf 
virtuofos, in order to dire(5l the judg- 
ment of thofe who would chufe to make 
proficiency in the ftudy of flowers. 

Certain 
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Certain proportions have been declar- 
ed to be ellential to the beauty of 
each particular kind of flowers ; and 
whatever flowers of the kind are 
wanting in thefci are rejecfted with 
contempt. 

Here then is an art that confounds 
the botanift } for it is founded on 
fancy, atnd its objeft is the produc- 
tion of strtificial beauties, that take 
their rife from favouring the powers 
of nature *by^ means of compofts, cul- 
ture, and'fituation. Suppofe now that 
a ' young "^Urriotis botanift with his 
friend' ar* travelling in queft of 
knowiedge.' They tnter into a flower- 
garden at I^aarlem. Both are ftruck 
with the new and gay appearance. The 
botanift diredtly flatters himfelf with 
the finding of fome new plant, confti- 
tuting a genus, and calling it by his 
own name« 

They fee the matter leaning in 
raptures over Madam Pompadour ; 

6 foon 
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foon after they regard him while 
he is in extacies with the Diaden^ of 
Flora; aad accoft him yfh^a be is in 
tranfports with the Glory of the World. 

B. You are very attentive, mafier ? 

Fl. No wonder, Sir ; I am adqi^ring 
the Glpry of the World. 

B. It is but a fleeting phantom : let 
us examine the new plants that you 
have got. 

PL Plants, Sir ! Po you imagine 
that you are in a kitchen-garden or 
a wildernefs.^ There are po plants 
here. This is a flower-garden ; and I 
m^y fay it without vanity, contains as 
fine flowers as any that are to be 
found in Europe. 

B. Show me the flower : it is by 
means of that I (hall be able to con- 
ftitute a new genus. 

Fl. Ye are kindly welcome, gentle- 
men, to admire the flowers ; do but 
coniider their properties ; obferve how 
charming the colours are, and how 

finely 
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finely they are contrafted ! Could any of 
our bed painters (hew. fuch colouring 
in their works, or give light and ihade 
to that furprizing beauty which ap- 
pears in many flowers of iny rearing^ 
they would have juft reafon to boafi; 
of their fkill. I have raifed flowera 
for forty years and more ; many a 
thou&nd guilders have I got from 
England for flowers ; yet never have I 
beheld any one in fuperlative beauty 
come near to Glma Mimdi. 

Thefe laft words awakened the bo- 
taniift from his delirium, and convinced 
him that the florift was really frantic* 
He tipt the wink to his friend, who 
interpofing told the florift, who ft ill 
continued to harangue, that his flower 
well deferved its name. 

They run through his garden with 
little attention. The florift flops them 
at Madam. Pompadour, recommends 
her to their coniideration as a perfedk 
beauty, while the botanift regards her 

.7 as 
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as an overgrown monfter. They thcrt 
hurry away, wondering that any of 
mankind fhould be delighted with the 
xnonftrous produ£tions of nature ; he 
convinced of their ftupidity, who 
were fo infenfible to the charms of 
beauty. 

Suppofe now that the love of va- 
riety leads this pair of friends to a 
kitchen-garden. There they find that 
culture has been employed with a 
view to the obtaining of food ; and 
that the induftry and art of the gar- 
dener has fo far changed plants, their 
roots, and feeds, in their appearance, 
that they have almoft loft their refem* 
blance to thofe particular parts in the 
original genufcs, as they were found 
by them in the botanic garden. The 
botanift enquires after the names of 
feveral kinds, and is informed of 
an almoft endlefs variety : he then 
takes the genus to which they be- 
long ; turns over the whole fpecies 

to 
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to no.purpofejnot one of the kinds 
is to be found- in the book of 
the accntate' Liiihseas. On this, the 
botanift begins to doubt of the nfe- 
fulnefs of diis art, and is almoft 
tempted la renounce it as imperfedl. 

The friends hearing of a f nli^garden, 
go to fee if. ' The owner accompanies 
them thixMi^ the fereral walks. The 
botanift oommends the regularity of 
the'gardoa, and unifonxl fhape of the 
trees. He enquires whence the gen-* 
tlemaii had thofe trees, that fo nearly 
reftmble oae another in their figure 
and fize. He takes notice, that the 
row of trees which are placed on the 
right handy the row that is found 
on the left hand, and the tree on the 
wall which is oppofite to the walk, 
are all of the fame genus^ thougU 
they differ in fpecies. 

GeTH. Sir, they are all tbr^ e diffe* 
rent genufes : - the firft - ai •:: pea\ ^s ; 
the fecond? are apples » and the tui^ 

e beiore 
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before you is a quince. Do but look. 
u them by turns, and you'll diibover 
the difference* View the colour and 
figure of the fruit ^ thefe will diftin- 
guiih them } and if yon are ftill m 
dottb^ tafte fome of the fruit o£ each 
kind ; and after fiime fuch trials, 
compare them together in order to 
form a right judgment, and the re- 
fult of this will put their real diffe- 
rences beyond a poffiMUty of doubt- 
ing. 

B, Mr. LinnaeuSi who is univer- 

ially acknowledged to be the greateft 
botanift of the prefent age, has con- 
joined thefe and feveral other genera, 
which Tournefort had conilituted in- 
to feveral diftin A kinds. This author, 
more attentive to the chives and pif- 
tils which are found in the flowers of 
plants, than any of the preceding bo- 
tanifts had been, has appointed new 
clafles, and conftituted genufes with 
certainty : he has alfo been particularly 

accurate 
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accurate in the fpecies: and as the 
whole of his' knowledge has been 
taken from obfervations, he is likely 
to be univerfally followed as the bdft 
pattern ; for he has' exhibited a new 
and complete fciencie of botany, to the 
real improvement of the art. 

6. I was -^rell acquainted with Sitf 
Charles Linnasus's ipgenioiis and ac- 
curate fyftem of botany, even fome 
time before it was badly tranflated 
and publiOied by ■ ' ' , as his 

own performance. I muli approve of 
chat author's method, tho' it is not 
ni^mral, as he himfelf has (randidly 
acknowledged. But tho' fruit-trees 
may ^ery properly ht ranged in bo^ 
tany by the fimilitude of the flowers^ 
yet, as the fruits are the precious re- 
wards of the planter's Care, genufes 
that are formed from any thing elfe 
befides thefe, muft; appear to him to 
be very ill founded. Tournefort was 
convinced of this truth, and continued 

« 
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the genera of antiquity, which arc 
evidently founded in nature, as pre- 
ferable to any artificial ones that could 
be fubftituted in their place. Neither 
has he difcovered lefs knowledge in 
his dodtrine of the fpecies j for the 
fpecies that he has given are a defcrip- 
tion of the particular fruit, as they 
appeared to him, and a careful exa- 
mination of their feveral properties ; 
and he has illuftrated them by fre- 
quent comparifons* And this is, per^ 
haps, the moft ufeful manner that 
can be fallen upon for iilftrudting of 
the plamer, who pretends not to iludy 
nature in her cafual productions, 
but to pollers and propagate th6 trees 
that produce the moft delicious kinds 
of fruit in the manner of his art* 

B. I believe, Sir, you will find 
that the art and fcience of botany in- 
cludes every vegetable produ(5tion 
that has been as yet difcovered. To 
be convinced of this, the EngliOx 

reader 
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reader needs only to confult Linnseus, 
in I>— H— 's Hiftory of Plants. 

, G. Botany is the knowledge of ve- 
getables, as they arc found in the 
ftate of nature fpringing arid grow- 
ing up to perfeftion unaflifted by cul- 
ture > but the knowledge of flowers, 
of the productions of the kitchen- 
garden, and of fruit, is entirely dif- 
ferent. It is true, that they are all 
natural produftions ; but they are va- 
ried by the afliftance of art ; and even 
Linnseus himfelf, confcious of the 
differences tnat refult from this, calls 
them varieties, and does not regard 
them as particular fpecies or ■ objedls 
of his art! Each of the above ftudies is 
a feparate fcience, independent of the 
others, and founded on its own prin- 
ciples, which every one muft lludy 
^ho inclines to underftand any of the 
above arts ; for they ought ever to 
be kept diftin<5t ; and the joining of 
them together nauft produce a con- 

e 3 fufed 
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fufed medley^ quite unintelligible to 
thofe who are not well (killed in 
each : and 1 have often heard gentle- 
pien complain, that the laft edition of 
the Gardeners Di(ftionary is fuch as 
ip deicribed. 

Yo\i \^ere pleafed, Sir, to take nor 
tice p^ nhe regularity of my garden, 
^tnd the uniform (hape of the fruit- 
trees : this is the i^fult of art. In 
this gardea you may fee all kinds of 
gardens that I have been making 
mention of : ea^h of thefie muft be 
managed with (kill. Are my flowers 
negleded for a very ihort time ? the 
cafual pofleflbrs of the foil fooh op- 
prefs them. Are my fruit-trees left 
to themfelycs for the growing feafon i 
a wild luxuriance fi)oils their fhape, 
and hurts their future bearing. Kitchen 
things without careful cultivation come 
to little. Even panerres yrithout fre^ 
(^uent dre^g put on a diiagreeable 
ji|)pearan?e, 

Aftef 
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After all, gardening may be defined 
to be» die art c^ making nature aA 
conformed to oof ideas of beauty, or 
in fuch a manner as to promote our 
purpofes; for though nature may with 
great propriety be faid to be un** 
docik, yet arc may prevent her acting 
in oppofition to our views, by time- 
oufly flopping her« progreTs and rc- 
flrainittg her effiiits ; or by indulging 
them, when they evidently tend to the 
perfedlion of our plans. I might, in 
this place, fay fomething of defign in 
gardening : I might defcribe the gar- 
dens in Italy, or thofe of Turkey ia 
Europe: I might commend the Chi- 
nde gardens, as faperior to the Eu- 
ropean. With regard to defign in. 
gardening, I iball only obferve, that> 
oiir gardens ought to admit as many 
natural beauties as polfible: that it is 
the bnfinefs of an to ihew thefe to: 
the beft advantage : and that an eafy 
elegance £hould be confpicaous every 
where. It 
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It would contribute little to zd^ 
vancing of the knowledge of fruit* 
gardens in Great*Britain, tho' I (hould 
purpofely ftudy the Italian and Tur-^ 
kifh gardens } for the pure and tem- 
perate air that nourKhes and brings 
to ]Jerfe6tion the delicious fruit in 
thefe favoured climeSi is wanting in 
our ifland : and as to the Chinefe gar- 
dens, that are fo highly commended 
in the elegant and ingenious Elements 
of Cridcifm, it is probable that the au- 
thor who compofed what we there 
find on gardening, formed his judg- 
ment of them from a late publica* 
tion, which may rather be confidered 
as maps of a country than plans of 
gardens. See Lettres Edifiantes et Curi^. 
eufes^ torn. X. p. 4i<$. 

Lewis le Comt^s, a fenfible writer, 
who refided fome years in China with 
the emperor at Pekin, gives us a very 
different account of the Chinefe gar- 
dens, liis words are in the Engliih 

tranf- 
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tranflation, " They arc very negli- 
gent as to their gardens : they bave^ 
in that refpedt» very different concep- 
tions from ours ; for except places 
defigned for the burying-places of 
their anceftorsi which they leave un«* 
tilled, they would tbink themfelves 
out of their wits to put the ground 
to no other ufe than to make alleys 
and walks, and to plant groves of 
unprofitable trees/' The natural plains 
and copious waterings that are to be 
found every where in China^ are 
wanting in Britain : in vain would it 
prove (houM we . attempt, to imitate 
them, as the inequality of the fur-- 
face of the ground would, in many 
fitaations, prove an infurmoun table 
obftaclc. An artificial rock mufl have 
a fine effedt in a Chinefe garden that 
is laid out in a perfe(^ plain : any 
thspg of that kind in mofl parts of 
Britain would appear ridiculous. How 
diminutive muil every* thing look 

that 
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that art can produce, when compared 
with our -natural rocks! 

In the province of Holland an ar- 
tificial mount is greatly admired, and 
is to be found in many gardens. 
How little would fuch an objeA look 
in the neighbourhood of lofty hills, 
were we to imitate the Dutch in the 
gardens of North-Britain! 

Gentlemen of tafte will eafily per* 
ceive, that by imitating the manner 
of our neighbours on the continent, 
we £hall beft fucceed in manjkging of 
our gardens : their foil and climate 
nearly refemble our own. Let us 
then confider the particulars in whidi 
each nation excels. In travelling thro'- 
France, when we are in their gardens- 
we are greatly pleafed with the fine- 
ihaped fruit-trees, the charming fta- 
toes, modem as well as ancient, the 
menageries, or collections of beafts, 
birdSj infers, &c. the grandeur and 
propriety of the plants. Every wher)e 

» 
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art feems to vie with nature, -while 
both exhibit in the moft - agreeable 
maoQer their feveral beauties. 

la Brabant, tho' the climate and 
foil favour gardening, yet fuperftition 
prevents the inhabitants from profit^ 
ing by the bounty of nature* 

In Holland the happy influences of 
liberty are evident ; and tho* neither 
climate nor foil is fo favourable as in 
Fljanders^ yet the conftant application 
of this fober and induftrious nation, 
has made them far excel their neigh- 
bptirs in pleafure-gardens. By them 
flowers and flowering (hrubs are cul- 
tivated to great pcrfe<5lion. The walks 
in their gardens are laid out with 
taflie, and ornamented with the fincfl 
pebbles and moft beautiful fhells. 
Facing the water are found grotto's, 
fioiihed in a very artful manner, Thefc 
delight the fight with a furprizing va- 
riety of natural and artificial colours^ 
that are ranged with propriety and ele- 
gstnce. In every particular part we dif- 

cern 
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cern beauty ; but when we attend to 
its connexion with the other parts, wc 
difcover defign, and find that every part 
confpires to make a complete piece. 

In many of them we admire the 
ingenuity of the defigiii and applaud 
the artfuL manner of the execution. 

In Great-Britain, where we enjoy 
liberty, the bcft of bleffings, under 
the ^ufpices of a beneficent monarch, 
who renders that of Britain the hap- 
pieft government on earth, we have 
improved whatever excellence is to be 
found among, other nations. Seve- 
ral private perfons in this illand have 
exceeded the French in their grand 
manner, and excelled the Dutch in 
the beauty and elegance of pleafure- 
gardens. We can with juftice boaft of 
flowers and fruit of our own raifing, 
equal, if not fuperior, in beauty and 
goodnefs to thofe of any other nation 
whofe fituation is fimilar to our own. 

Good fenfe and found judgment, 
which have been acknowledged to be 

the 
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the charadteriftic of Britons by fcveral 
eqaiQenc foreign writers, muft give 
them a fuperiority to other people in 
tafte^ as weU as what they pofiefs in 
arts ; and particularly in the folid 
pans of fciences. 

Gardening has ever l>een the fa- 
vourite amufement of the vvifeft and 
bell of mankind. A garden was the 
reiidence of innocence and virtue foon 
after the creation ; it is at prefent the 
choce of the good and wife : nor need 
this furprife'us. What place fo friend ly 
to ftudy, and the contemp latio n of the 
works of nature ! What pl ace fo pro- 
per for acqui xi ng the knowledge ot 
the Divine Being, as the fcencs of na^ 
t urc, where h is bounty, goodnefs, and 
wifdom, fhine^ irorth confpicuoudy ! 
The tanher advances that we makeTn^ 
the l^nowledge of nature, the more 
will our fouls be filled with JQvg and^ 
grat^t ^4?Jp its divine Aut hor. Suppofe 
now, that the foul is replete with thefe 
tranfporting pailions, what place can 

be 
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be found fo proper fcHrdifflpating the fef' 
vour of devotk>n,or indulging the nc^ileft 
of all enthu£afms, as the retirement of 
a garden i Have we been fucceftful in 
purfuic of riches, or trod the paths of 
ambition favoured by fortune? many 
great men rich in wealth and high iii 
honour have made choice of a garden 
as a iecure retreat, where they in eafe 
and tranquility have fpent the remains 
of life, till the debt of nature was de^ 
manded and paid. 

Are we delighted with the pleafiires 
of friendihip, where can we enjoy our 
friends better than in (baring with 
them the delicious fruit of our la- 
bour, in agreeable fcenes of our own 
forming i 

Left the reader ihould accuie me oi 
indulging my fancy at his expence, I 
&all conclude this article by obferv- 
ingy that if we confulc the hiftory of 
human kind, we fhall find that gar- 
dens have been the pleafurable fcenes 
of joy and happinefs throughout eve- 
war- 
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ry age and among all nations : and 
frota what has been colle^ed in the 
preceding part of this preface, it clear'* 
ly appears, that the advancing of rea- 
fon, and the improvings of the under^ 
ftandings of men, have always pro- 
moted the an of gardening. 

The fubjeft of the fofiowing trea- 
tife is fruit-trees ; the itianner of raif^ 
ing, of multiplying, and managing 
them, according to the methods which 
the difl^rent artifts have dire^ed. The 
reader will find in it (bmething new, 
and feverar things ufeful. To free 
the fubjeA from many abfurdities of 
both moderns and ancienis. and to de-« 
liver inftru(5tion in a plain and intel- 
ligible manner, has been the aim of 
the author. To have laboured the lan- 
guage, would have rendered it more 
agreeable to men of learning, but lefs 
ufqful to the generality of readers. 
The writer owns that he has profited 
by the works of feveral authors ; yet 
he has copied from none, unlefs when 
7 war- 
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warranted by experience he believed 
himfelf certain of the fadts. Where he 
doubted, he has added the author, that 
the reader may be able to judge of his 
veracity. In the multiplicity of books 
that are to be found written on the 
fubje<5t:, there is much need of abridge- 
ments. He has freely borrowed from 
the works of the ancients, and taken 
feveral things from the obfervations of 
the moderns. Whatever is to be found 
in the books of either, that is taken 
from nature, well merits our attention. 
He has preferred the obfervations of 
fome authors to thofe of others, on 
finding that they were accurate, and 
that the authors of them had iludied 
the operations of nature with greater 
attention. He has added to the art 
of managing a fruit garden fome things 
on this fcience, as he is firmly per* 
fuaded that thefe muft prove accept* 
table to the intelligent* 

What he demands of the reader, is, 

that he will be at pains to underhand 

^ every 
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cv€ry thing before he attempts to cri- 
dcife it» Thole who have pra<5tifed the 
feveral parts, will be bed able to judge 
of the propriety and ufetulnefs of the 
dire(5tions that are given. Should the 
perufal of this treatiie afford as much 
pleafure to the reader, as the pradtice gf 
the feveral parts has given the author^ be 
will be well farisfied with the book. 

Before an end is put to this preface, 
it is proper to take notice of the work of 
an author, who has been ot late followed 
by fome planters in the managing of 
their wall-trees; piobably, on account 
of the novelty of his method of pruning 
and training of trees to a wall . I have feen 
it put in pradlice, and it fucceeds very well 
with cherry-trees, and fome kinds of 
plum-trees, for a few years, when his di- 
yedlions are followed with care^nd atten- 
tion. But his method does too much vio- 
lence to nature; neither is it pra(5licable 
on old trees. His management of [>each- 
trees muft appear to the reader to be en- 
tirely whimiical, and every attempt to 

f follow 
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follow itclofely would, probably, prove 
iinfuccefsful : nor is this aflertion made 
without feveral obfervations to fuppoit 
it. However, after all, was his method 
pratSticable i yet 111 venture to affirm, that 
one half dozen of trees may be eafier 
managed on a wall in the manner that 
is here directed, than afingle one in the 
way of Mr. Hitt. To.fuch, indeed, as 
have little to do« it.wiU^ord fonae.bu- 
ixnefs : but as it id oewrin parc^ and 
contains fome ingeniouSsTobfi^rvatieBS, 

the author defervcs ^mffi for U9 pi^ 
lication. 

The truly curious plMiters will, no 
doubt, tiyevery method that they find 
recommended from ex^riencei and (he 
attentive obfecver of nature wiUfoonbe 
able to judge from his own oUerva- 
tions, which -is to be prefi^fied. What- 
ever method b eafily put in practice* 
fuppofe the fuccefs equal, will be fol- 
lowed by the judicious. 

Mofl: authors views are partial, and 
their jadg^eat$ confined to a few par- 

I ticulars« 
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ticalars. The prejudices of the mo- 
dems are as filly» and feveral of them 
as hurtful to arts and fciences as thofe 
of the ancients. I might give many 
inftances in fupport of the ahove af- 
fertion from the works of both ; but 
it gives me more pleafure. to commend 
than blame : and was nature fo com- 
plying as to pulh branches predfdy as 
Mr. Hitt iadines, his method muft prove 
excellent, but would require very high 
walls. However, Namre, regardlefs oi 
our wifhes, will make her efforts in 
her ufual manner ; and if thefe are not 
timeoufly put a ftop to, her progrefs 
will tain ' our defign. Mr. Hitt's in- 
dulgence to' her in the growing feafon, 
muft fpoil the figure of the tree, and 
hurt its bearing. Had he underftopd 
the advantages of pindilng and fiim- 
mer pruning, he would certainly ha^e 
adopted them . into his method : but 
his indulging an ufelefs growth' of 
wood through the fum'mer, in order to 
ftrengthen flower-buds, is proceeding 

cm 
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on a falfe theory. I here flop (hort. Gen- 
tle Reader, pradife, obferve, and reafon ; 
judge for yourfelf ; many things ftill 
remain undifcovered, notwiihftanding 
the ingenious obfervations of preced- 
ing authors, who have laboured to 
^ood purpofe in this province. 

Filuc qui fUtiii remm tognofcere caufas. Virg. 

Perhaps fome lucky enquirer may 
obtain .the dfelicity refuJting from the 
4ifcovery of the caufes of things ; and 
if ever this happens^ it muft be ow- 
ing to accurate obfervations and found 
rcafoning. The writer of the prefent 
ivork h^s endeavoured to difplay both 
in the courfe of his dire(^ions : if be 
has been fuccefsful, let the reader de- 
termine without prejudices. The Wrker 
of any work mud be impartial, or he 
can Qever be judicious. 
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TV: S gentlemen of ample fortunes Afceii 
JTjL chufe to refide in the country^ if to 
their other amufements^ they fhould-add 
the planting and drdling of fruit-trees^ it 
would fbon prove an agreeable recreation | 
and many reafons may be urged • for their 
beginning the practice. Are they deligl^t- 
cd with, the profpedl jof flowers ? Every 
Kind oflVuit-treefeems to contend in ipring, 
who (hall beft entertain the poflfeflbr with 
the beauty of their bloflbms. Mankind 
are always happy with.theprofpe£tofplen* 
ty 5 in no other (bene is it exhibited with 
fuch charming varietyt as in the fruit- 
garden and orchard. Are gentlemen fond 
of indulging their taftes? Nature, from 
the plentiful producflions of the above, re- 
gales them with a variety of the fineft 
flavours and exalted reliihes. To cool us 
in the heatof fummer, ihecopioufly unites 
the acid to an agreeable fweetnefs. In her 
preparations for autumn, ihe adds to a 

B 4 profufion 
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profufion of fweets^ the moil invigorating 
combinations of the principles ; and while 
we confume her gifts, we pleafe our palates 
with delicacies, and regain our healths by 
means of the moft falutary juices. Nor does 
her goodnefs end here ; for the fineft pre- 
parations of all in the feveral kinds of fruit, 
are referved till they acquire ripenefs in 
winter and fpring, and may be fo con* 
t rived as to entertain us elegantly in an 
uninterrupted fucceiSon, even till the re* 
turn of fummer-fruits in the following 
feafon. 

I now come to talk more in charadef ; 
and (hall obferve, that fruit are not only 
pleafing to mod people's tafte, but alfo 
afford excellent nouriihment, when they 
are ufed as food. In many difeafes we find 
them to be very efficacious medicines. I 
ihall give but a few inftances, as I hope 
thefe will prove fatisfadlory. In fevers, 
what mixtures are more efFed^ual to allay 
the third, diminifh the heat, and remove 
obArudtions, than their acid, balfamic, and 
faponaceous juices? What fubftances are 
more proper to refift putrefadion, than 
many kinds of fruit ? In chronical difeafes, 
or fuch ailments as are of long continuance, 
8 where 
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where ihall we find medicines that are 
fitter for thinning the vifcid humours> and 
for removing of morbid obftru£tions> that 
are often the taufes of thefe difbrders ? In 
the languors of ficknefs^ where is the cor-^ 
dial that in its efficacy exceeds generous 
wine ? In dangerous weakqefTes^ nothing 
is found to be more ftrengthening. Even 
the fmell of fome kinds of fruit, is chear^ 
ing and refrefhing to the fick. The intel- 
ligent phyfician may find in fruits almofl 
every kind of medicine ; fuch as pedtorals, 
ftomachics, diuretics, fudorifics, &:c. But 
leaving this fubjedl to be further carried on 
by phyficians^ I fhall ofi^er a few obferva* 
tions to be confidered by my reader. 

The farmer, by raifing of fruit-trees, will 
at length find, that their produce heightens 
the pleafure of his meals, and increafes the 
profit of his grounds. 

In the places, even of Scotland, where 
orchards have hitherto fucceeded, the fales 
of the fruit have as yet been certain. Were 
the fruit that are produced in this country, 
in fuch quantities as to enable the planter 
to .make cyder, or perry, as is done in 
England, a great return for the crop might 
furely be depended on, as thefe fiquors 

B 2 bring 
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bring a high price^ and are very faleable« 
The £ngli(h and Iri(h have greatly 
encreaTed the value of their hrms, by 
making plantations of fruit- trees^ in many 
different places both in England and Ire* 
land. Why may not the Scotch profit by 
following their examples ? Country gentle«* 
men, even in North Britain^ on making a 
trial, will find planting and training of 
fruit-trees an agreeable aniufement; and in 
favourable fituations and foils, they will 
find, that no improvement which diey can 
make, is likely to turn out to be more pro* 
fitable, after a few years. . Thofe who ane 
delighted with the contemplation of the 
works of nature, will find many objedtsin 
a fruit^garden that well deferve their at- 
tention. 

Flowering ihrubs and trees are often 
purchafed by gentlemen at a high price i 
yet not one of thefe can compare in beau- 
ty with an apple-tree, when beginning to 
expand its bloffoms. In the firft, the 
flowers fade and fall off, and nothing that 
is ufeful fucceeds them : on the laft, apples 
are formed, which long pleafe the eye, and 
afterwards regale the tafte with a plea fan t 
and healthfome variety of fare. 

Befides 
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Befides the above, what ought ftirther to 
eiux)urage us to. proceed without hefitation 
in forming of fruit-gardens, is the follow^ 
ing confideratipn, at the fame time con- 
ducing both to our profit and pleafure. 

How complying do we find Nature in 
favouring our attempts, if we chufe to 
ailift her produ£kions by the warmth and 
fhelter of. a wall, in which fituation we 
provide for the delicate kinds of fruit»trees 
a fecurity from the rigours of winter, and 
a defence againft the feverity of ipring ; for 
being fo planted, the trees thrive and bear 
in an extraordinary manner, and the fruit 
are more certain in forming, and become 
larger and fairer, than thofe on any other 
trees of the fame kinds that are expofed 
to the injuries of the open air : or if we 
are pleafed with a beautiful hedge of fruit* 
trees, we may obtain it, by placing the 
branches regularly on a trillege, jot tying 
of them to ftakes, as in an eipalier. fie* 
fides the beauty of trees whidi are fo train- 
ed, the fruit fufFers not fo readily as on 
othex kindf of trees, that are planted in 
the open air^ by the fhock of impetuous 
winds ; they alib in beaoty and fize come 
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hear to the fruit that are produced on 
wall-trees of the fame kinds. Are we de- 
lighted with fine-fhaped trees^ that are 
placed in an agreeable order^ we can cer- 
tainly procure them^ in the ftudied round 
of dwarfrtrccs, whether they are open or 
full. Thefe hold a middle place between 
the trees that are planted on walls, and 
fuch as grow with little pruning, as ftan- 
dards : the fruit that they produce are fair> 
apd reafonably targe; and the tafte of them 
is better than of fruit of the fame kind that 
we gather from efpaliers. Do we chufe a 
ftraight and equal ftem to fupport a round 
fpread head, nothing can anfwer better 
than the eafy regularity of half ftandards : 
thefe approach ftill nearer to ftandards, and 
the friiit they produce, hold the fame rank 
as the trees ; for if they are inferior in fizc 
and beauty to the fruit of the foremention- 
ed kind of trees, they are fuperior in fla- 
vour and tafte. The towering height and 
wide-fpreading heads of ftandards juftly 
exclude them from the fruit-garden, where, 
by their great influence, they would be- 
come oppreflbrs, and nothing could thrive 
|iear them. The orchard is their proper 

placej. 
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placet where they grow fre«ly, and with- 
out any culture amply reward the plan- 
ter with fruits that are the moft de- 
licious of all. To conclude the whole, I 
Ihall only take notice to the planter, that 
in fpdng fruit-trees will fill him with pleaf* 
ing expe£tation ; that they will heighten 
' his profpedt through the fummer ; and at 
the fame time that he regale's his tafte 
with the fruits of his labour in autumn, he 
may enrich himfelf, by difpofing of what 
*. he finds fuperiluous in the plenty ob- 
tained. 

Let me here advife fuch gentlemen as 
fhall intend to make extenfive plantations 
of fruit-trees, to raife their own ftocks, 
to bud and to graft them, from the fol- 
lowing reafons, which will probably prove 
perfuafive to fuch as earncftly ftudy this 
part of the planter's buiinefs. 

I ft. By this means, they may be cer- 
tain of the ftocks, on which their trees are 
to be grafted or budded. 

2dly, When their trees are worked, they 
will be fure of the kinds, which they 
never can be in buying from nurfery- 
tQen. 

B 4 3dly, 
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* jdly. They will be enabled to make 
phbice of fuch plants as {hall be found to 
be fitteft for their, feveral purpofes. 

4thly, They will have it in tlieir power 
to train them in the mod fui table manner^ 
for finifliing of their intended plans, or 
fupplying of fuch defe&s as may happen af- 
ter they are finifhed. 

5thly> What is taken from their own 
nurfery, bids fairer for fuccteding, as 
there will be no occiafion for the tree being 
kept any time out of the ground, ifo as to 
injure its roots between the railing and the 
planting. 

6thly, The planters will have it in their 
power to make obfervations and experi- 
ments on their flocks and fruit-trees dur- 
ing the whole of their progrefs, from the 
time that the feed is fown till the tree (hall 
come to bear, through its bearing ftate, and 
in decay, till it die down. ' 

I (hall endeavour in the following Treatife 
to give fuch directions as. fcem to be nc- 
celTary for rearing and training of all the 
claflfes of trees that are to be found in the 
fruit-garden of Britain, in^ as clear' and 
CPncife a manner as miay be; for the in-- 

ftru^ions 
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ftrudio(i$ are dcfigned to b^ fvichy as rca* 
ibn may diiSbate^ and experience can war* 
rant to be good. • 

In order th^t gen^letaeh may have it ia 
their power to cbnfult the. books of the 
beft authors who have written on the Tub- 
jei^^ I (hall here fubjoin the chara<5ters of 
iome of the eminent writers on gardening 
tnat are to be found among the modems* 

Quintinye> who was gardener to Lewit 
XIV. king of'France^and made and plan ted 
the curious fruit-garden at Verfailles^ ia 
his work is . truly an original author : he 
was an acetirate obf(jrvcr of nature^ and 
the firft judicious writer on the fubje£t of 
fruit-gardens. As he well underftood fruit- 
trees, with the management of all the dif- 
ferent kinds, fo from his performance 
much valuable knowledge may be obtain- 
ed : he alfo baniflied many ®f the preju- 
dices of preceding writers in gardening ; 
and perhaps, it may be aflerted of him, 
that he has mpre improved the art of ma- 
naging a fruit7garden, than any other of 
the profeffion ; and we owe more to his 
labours, than to the books of all other 
writers on this fubjedl; for his defcriptions^ 

pf fruit are accurate and juft, and the cha- 
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rasters that he has iven of the fruit-trees 
may be depended on^ though fome varia- 
tions will happen in Britain. 

Stephen Switzer had much pradice ia 
England^ and his book contains fome u(e- 
ful obfervations^ tho' mod of them are to 
be found in the works of Quintinye. The 
account that he has given of the feverai 
kinds of fruit-trees which he put into the 
collections of fruit-trees that were planted 
under his diredion in England, with the 
charaiflers of fome new-difcovered fruit- 
trees'and fruits, render his book ufefuL 

Mr. Laurence's books on this fubjeft, 
may prove inftruftivc to fome readers; but 
if we except his floping (belters, we meet 
with nothing that is new or ufeful of the 
author's own. 

Mr. Miller is rather too fond of finding 
fault, and feverai of his criticifms are per- 
haps but ill founded : he alfo underilands 
but little of the art of pruning fruit-trees, 
fo as to confine them in little room, and 
promote their bearing j but from obferva- 
tion and experience he informs us of what 
he had found in pradice, that fome kinds 
of fruit-trees may be trained againfl a wall^ 
fo as to bear well, without much pruning. 

Or 
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or fliortening of the branches. He advifes 
us to train efpaliers in a manner fimilar 
to that which he dire<Ss us to obferve in 
placing of the branches of wall -trees : he 
has alfo preferred making of efpaliers to 
railing of dwarf-trees, for reafons which 
I am afraid the reader will find do not hold 
in experience. He is fevere againft the 
ancients, where it is evident that he had ' 
either not confulted their works, or did' 
not underftand them : at the fame time, 
we find him retailing their prejudices with ^ 
all the eclat of new difcoveries or maxims 
of his own. We find him in many places 
an aiTuming dictator, where he ought to 
have been a modeft propofer. I mufl; at 
the fame time do him the juftice to de- 
clare, that notwithftanding niany obvi- 
ous faults that are to be found in his Dic- 
tionary, it contains a variety of ufeful 
knowledge to the intelligent, that is no 
where elfe to be niet with. 

James Juflice has publifhed a book 
on fruit-trees, in which fome new kinds 
of fruit are defcribed, which may intitle 
it to be perufed by the curious ; but flowers 
feem to be his proper province } and fuch 
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as chufe tQ lay ou^ their fortune in pur« 
chafing of flower-roots, or fpend their lives 
in admiration of the flowers that they pro- 
duce^ will find him a very proper guide in 
purfuing foch ftudies. I (hall now en- 
deavour to obviate feveral obje3ions» be- 
caufe, beiQg feen through the mediun^ of 
prejudire^. Uiey ijoay prove to fbme r<:a4erfi 
fuch feemingly infurmountable obftaclest 
that they may prevent many gentlemen 
from attempting to make plantations of 
fruit-trees. 

In the firft place, I may obferve, that it 
is a cpmmop prejudice in the northern 
parts of Britain, that fruit-trees will neither 
grow vigproufly, nor bear tolerablyt unlds 
in a f^vr particular foils and fituations. 
This may be trui with regard to fom? of 
the 4elicatp, ox latekiuds of fruit i bul 
n^ny kinds of applet pf pf^^U of cheFry> 
and even, of foine plum-treesi^ will thrive 
in every foil where |denteQus cr<^s of corn 
are produced, or fpreftrtree^ bqcome vi« 
gorousp To try fome of the hardeft kiiyia 
of fruit-trees is well wx)trth the farmw's 
care, as the expence attending it is but 
little i and in maayplaces« he will be 

I agree^' 
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agreeably difappoitited bj their fucce^ing; 
and he will find his labour well reWai'ded^ 
w^heti they (hall come to bear. 

But let him fiot flatter himfelf with the 
fame fuccefs^ when he makes his ^Iknta- 
tibn in a high and cold fituation, as whed 
he makes it in a lo\r aiid \i^arm one; 
neither need he reckon on foch pienteoub 
returns from trees that are planted in a 
poor and wet foil, as from th'ofe that arc 
plaMed in a rich stnd dry field. Tfl^ 
neither thrive nor bear fo well in a place 
that is^ expdcdi as they do in one that ts 
Aeltfered. Friiit-tre^ fbfier niany injuries 
on a norths north^eaft, or eaft etpofure^ 
but grow ftfbly On st fouth-eaft^ fouth, or 
even weft expoflite. But after all, the 
planter (hould not readily defpair; for per« 
hapd, in feveral rnifatoiinible foil^ and fi- 
tuatioRSi ibrae hardjr trbes of the earlieft 
kindi may icieceed, if proper care is be- 
ftov^ed in cultivating of the grbuhds ^here 
they are planted. The reader will be able 
to make a proper choice^ from ^ the cata- 
logue and defcriptions of the patticUlar na- 
ture of the feveral kinds of fruit-t^ees 
whick (hall be added to this performance, 

in 
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in order that nothing may be wantfnj; 
which he would incline to know. 

The planter will not only find^ that to 
make trial of a few trees^ is attended with 
fmaU expence^ but alfo, for his encourage- 
mentj many inftances might be given of 
unexpected fuccefs^ from plantations of 
fruit-trees having become profitable in 
foils and fituations where it was believed 
to be impoilible even £o much as to rear 
fruit-trees. Let us now turn our attention 
to ibiljs. 

A deep rich foil of a reddi(h colour, 
with much clay in it, is found by expe* 
rience to be fit for apple-trees. 

A good fertile foil, of a black colour, is 
proper for plantations of pear-trees. 

Cherry and plumrtrees thrive on almoft 
every kind of foil ; but where they are ex- 
pofed to a great degree of cold, they fel- 
dom bear well. What ought to encourage 
planters is, that if the foil Is by nature to- 
lerably good^ it may be brought to any 
degree, of richnefs that they pleafe, by 
dung, by compofts, and by labour. 

I cannot help here obferving,. that it is 
not neceflary the foil fhould have two, 

three» 
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three^ or. four feet of depth for pear-trees^ 
as is required by Mr* Switzer : I can affert 
from obfervatlon and experience, that one 
foot, or eighteen inches, is fufEcient for 
their thriving well, and bearing plente- 
oufly. 

A firm hard gravel is the befl; bottom 
for tbe foil in which fruit-trees are to be 
planted, as the roots are kept by means of 
this from defcen^ing beyond the reach of 
the influences of the rays of the fun and 
the atmofphere ; for it is well known to^ 
every obferver who has attended to the 
operations of nature, that the influences of 
both of thefe are notonly neceflTary to the 
growth and bearing of the tree, but alfa 
greatly contribute to the goodnefs of the 
fruit. 

Frequent labouring of the fdil, while 
it renders the earth open, alfo greatly 
promotes its richnefs. See Theory of 
Agriculture. 

It is evident from experience, that the 
ufe of dung, when it is laid on the fur« 
face of the ground in autumn, and wrought 
inta the foil the following fpring, is 
of coniiderable benefit to all kinds of 
fruit-trees that are weakly, or that make 

but 
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(bat 'iSiMfi" iE^dVances in growingy before 
they' Voine to the bearing ftate : fuch 
trees as are vigorous« ftand in need of 
none. 

I fhall now give a few dire£irons to 
the planter, with regard to the manner 
of procuring proper flocks, for fupport- 
ing the kinds of trees that he fliall in- 
cline to propagate ; whether they are to 
be railed from the feed, to be obtained 
by cuttingSf or procured by layine of 
branches, or taken from the roots of 
old trees, when they offer fpontaneoufly, 
as in fuckers, or even the roots them«» 
felves, that have of late been grafted on 
ds flocks not without fuccels ; but firft of 
all, it feems neceflary to take notice of 
fbme of the fituations and foils that arc 
proper for fruit-trees. 
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CHAP. I. 

Of the Situations and Soils that are fit for 
Plantations of Fruit-Trees. 
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AS the particles that raife the fenfa-* 
tion of gold in us, do the greateft 
injuries to our fruit-trees in Scot- 
landj fo low fituations^ by their being 
placed much out of the power of thefe, are 
generally warmeft; and for this reafon 
ought to be preferred* In fuch grounds, 
though they lie on a level, or even in thofe 
that afcend a little, if the afcent is gradual^ 
when they look to thefouthcaft, or fouth, 
by enjoying the benefit of the morning 
fun, the proprietor may furely promifc 
himfelf good and early fruit* 

Sect. I. Other afpcAs where the foil 
is rich» and the fituation warm, may be 

. C planted 
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planted to advantage, though their pro* 
dudions will be later than thofe of the 
former. It is an advantage to fruit-tpees to 
be,{hcltered from the north and tlie eaft, 
and to lie open to the fouth and to the weft. 
If natural fhelters to fcreen them from 
the injuries of cold air, fuch as hills, woods^ 
&c. are wanting ; this defeat may in fome 
meafure be fupplied, by planting thickets 
at a proper diftance, of the kinds of trees 
that grow faft, and foon become tall and 
bufhy 5 as larches, fpruce or filvcr-firs, 
Scots or New England pines, or any other 
trees that are known by experience to 
thrive beft on fuch foils and fituations as 
thcfe ^re in the particular places where 
the plantation is intended to be made : the 
diftances from the fruit-garden or orchard^ 
at which the trees ought to be planted, are 
to be determined by confidering how far 
their (hades will reach when the trees (hall 
be full grown; for if their (hades over- 
reach the fruit-trees, it will much injure 
them, by intercepting the rays of the fun, 
which will both retard the ripening of the 
fruit, and fpoil their tafte. 

Sect. H. In fuch fituations as the above 
fpecified, fruit-trees (hall do well, if the 

. foil 
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foil is rich enough to produce good crops of 
corn, no matter whether th^y confifl: of 
clay, or are made up of an open fandy foil : 
by making mention of the extremes, all the 
intermediate kinds of foils may be readily 
underftood. 

Sect, III. Where the ground moMy 
confifb of a fl:rong rich clay, the trees wiU 
grow large, and bear much fruit; but 
where the foil is light and fandy, the trees 
will be lefs in fize, and the fruit fewer ^ 
yet they fliall bear jfooner, the fruit will 
have a higher flavour, and be better tailed; 
they £hall alfo be earlier than the fruit that 
grow on trees planted in clay. 

Sect. IV. We (hall now confider the 
effe^s of over-abounding moiilure, and of 
its deficiencies. Soils where, water ilag- 
nates, or even where moifture is too copi- 
ous, are improper for fruit-trees ; in fuch, 
the trees can neither thrive, nor bear fruit ; 
for their roots being chilled, gradually rot, 
and the trees are generally entirely deftroy- 
ed in a few years. Where the foil is very 
light and fandy, being incapable of retain- 
ing a fufficicnt quantity of water for the pur- 
poses of vegetation, the trees are frequent- 
ly hurt by the fummer droughts; and in 
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fuch foils, they arc generally found to be 
fo weakly* that they vifibly dwindle and 
die without bearing any fruit. 

Sect. V. To conclude this fubjed, 
fome kinds of fruit-trees fuccecd beft on a 
moift foil, others on a dry. The peculiari- 
ties in the nature of each kind of fruit- tree, 
will be afterwards confideredj and the tem- 
perature of particular foils- muft be learn* 
cd from the experience of ethers, or our 
own obfervations, as the knowledge of 
them cannot be further conveyed without 
long defcriptions, which would prove te- 
dious. Let me conclude* with obferving, 
that the crops which the foils have com- 
monly produced for fome preceding years, 
will afford us an opportunity of judging 
both of their richnefs and qualities. 
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Containing fome general Obfervations on 
the Kinds of Fruit-Trees, and on the 
Nature of the different Kinds of Stocks 
that are proper for each Kind* 

CHOULD I treat of the kinds of 
fruit-trees that are planted in Great Bri- 
tain in the manner of modern botaniils^ I 
would reduce them to but few genera; 
for, according to them, Pyrus, or the 
pear-tree, contains pear, apple, and quince 
trees 5 Amygdal^s, or the almond-tree, 
includes almonds, peaches, and nedlarines ; 
Prunus, or the plum-tree, comprehends^ 
plums and apricots ; and Cerafus, or the 
cherry-tree, is the common appellation for 
cherries and geens. But I prefer to the 
above method one that appears to me to be 
better contrived for inftru<Sing of fuch 
gentlemen as have given but fmall atten- 
tion to this fubje(5t, as it is chiefly for their 
ufe that I intend this book. This (hall treat 
of them under the generical names by 
which each kind has been long known. 

C 3 and 
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and is at prefent commonly called m this 
ifland. The following reafons have deter- 
mined me to follow this method^ as pre* 
ferable to all others. 

Firft, Becaufe nature has fo didinguiih^ 
ed them from one another, that the parti- 
cular kinds may be eafily known at firft 
light; for inftance, pear-trees are readily 
diftingui(hed from apple trees, and quince- 
trees from both ; neither is there the 
fmallcft difficulty, whether they have on 
their leaves, as in fummer and autumn, or 
are without them, as in winter and fpring. 
Plum and apricot trees are eafily known 
ffom one another any time of the year; 
|ior can any miftakc arife from the fruit, fo 
little do they rcfemble each other. Peach- 
trees much refemble almond-trees, yet the 
fruit of each are fenfibly different. The 
geniis of medlars feems \o have been con- 
ftituted, from the fimilitude that is found 
to one another in the flowers and in the 
fruit ; for the appearance in fome of the 
fpecies of the trees, and their foliage, is 
very different from each other. Cherry*» 
trees and geqn-trees, tho' they are much 
like one another, yet may be known 

to 
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Co be di^ercnt in every feafon of the year ; 
nor is it likely that any miftakes can hap- 
pen with regard to the fruit. 

Second^ As the trees are raifed and 
planted for the fake of the fruit, it feems 
to me to be the moil proper way to diftin- 
guifh the kinds by the fruit, as thefe are 
^e principal objeds that the planters keep 
in view ; and it has been proved above, 
that, this diftin£tion is really founded in na-r 
tui;e. The particular ipecies likewife de^ 
fcxvc to be diilinguiihed, for the fake of 
the fuperior excellency of fbme of them to 
the refl ; neither will this prove a matter 
of jmuch difiiculty to the curipusj (ince it 
has been already fuccefsfully attempted by 
Tournefort ; and Quintinye has even done 
it in a better method than that of Tourne- 
fort's. Every writer on fruits, fince the 
above-named authors, has followed one or 
other of thefe methods; and fome have fol* 
lowed both, by blending their defcriptions 
together. , 

Sect, I. I fball now endeavour to clafs 
the fruits, from a natural refemblance that 
is to be found in the feeds of the feveral 
kinds. The naturalid knows, that the 
feeds are young plantules, of the fame kind 
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with the tree that produced them. I (hall 
divide the whole of the fruits that arc 
cultivated in Great Britain, into four diflPeip 
rent clafles. 

The firft clafs confifts of pippins i 

The fecond, of ftone-fruit ; 

The third, of nuts ; 

And the fourth, of funiall fruit. 

Sect. II. The firft clafs have their 
feeds placed near the centpr ; and they arc 
furrounded with a fubftance, which be- 
comes either foft, or breaking, when they 
are in a ftate of ripenefs. Thefe are divided 
into the four following kinds : ift. Pears; 
2d, Apples ; 3d, Quinces ; 4th, Medlars. 

Sect. III. The fecond clafs have alfo 
their feeds placed in the center ; but they 
arc covered with a hard ftony fubftance, 
and this is furrounded with a foft pulp« 
when the fruit is in a ftate of maturity : 
there is only a fingle feed in one of the 
fruit. Thefe are, 1 ft. Apricots j 2d, Peaches; 
3d, Neftarines; 4th, Almonds; 5th, Plums; 
(5th, Cherries ; 7th, Gcens. 

Sect. IV. I now come to the third 
clafs. In thefe, the plantule occupies acon- 
fiderablepartofthe fruit, which iscommon- 
ly called the kernel, and is covered with a 
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ihelL In this clafs are included^ ift^ Wal- 
nuts ; 2d, Chefnuts ; 3d, Hazel-nuts ; and 
many other kinds might be added : but I 
only make mention of fuch as are to be 
found planted both in South and North 
Britain, and thrive in moft places in the 
open air. 

Sect. V. The fourth clafs of fruit, 
when they are ripe, have their feeds placed 
in a foft pulp ; and when they are taken 
out and carefully examined, fome of them 
refemble pippins, as in the firft clafs ; and 
others ftones, as in the fecond. This then 
fhall contain; ift. Grapes; 2d, Goofe- 
berries; 3d, Currants; 4th, Barberries ; 5th, 
Mulberries; 6th,Rafps; 7th, Strawberries. 

Sect. VI. As little advantage can be 
reaped from planting fome of the kinds of 
fruit-trees that are to be found in the above 
clafles, I (hall therefore particularize fuch 
of them as beft deferve the planter's care. 
Apples and pears claim the preference to 
any other kind of fruit that is to be found 
in the northern counties of this kingdom, 
for the following reafons: The trees not on- 
ly thrive vigoroufly in many places, but 
alfo bear plentifully ; the fruit are not 
hurt by being carried to market, and arc 

readily 
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readily fold for a good price. la low 
ivarm fituations, where the foil is proper 
for apple and pear trees, gentlemen cannot 
employ their grounds to better purpofe, or 
improve them in any manner that will 
turn out fo well, or prove fo profitable, aa 
in planting of orchards. 

Quince-trees feldom bear well in Scot- 
land, neither are the fruit eileemed : the 
cafe is different in England. 

Medlar- trees are little known or fought 
after in North Britain ; neither the fruit 
nor the trees have given much fatisfaftion 
in the trials that have been made : they 
are often found in England. 

The different kinds of ftone fruit may 
be cultivated for private ufe ; but unluckily 
for the planter's intereff, when feveral of 
the kinds are ripe^ they are too delicate to 
bear tranfporting to any diffance without 
being fpoiled ^ and if they are pulled be-* 
fore maturity, they never come to pcr- 
fe&ion ; fo that they can only prove pro- 
fitable, when the plantation is made in a 
fituation that is near to fome great town. 
Many of the kinds are indeed fo delicious 
tp the taftc, that they deferve our greateft 
care s and notwithffanding the rigours of 

our 
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onr winters, and the ieverity of our 
fprings, in this cold climate, many of 
the beft kinds . ^re planted on walls with 
great fuccefs, and in favourable feafons 
they bring us plenty of charming fruit. 
Several fpecies of plum-trees, and fome 
kinds of cherry-trees, thrive and bear well 
in the open air, in many different places. 
Geen-trees fucceed almoft every where ia 
Scotland. The fruit of chefhut-trees feldom 
come to perfedion in this country, yet 
the trees themfelves grow vigoroufly in 
low iituations and good foils. 

I have eaten walnuts taken from trees . 
that grew in a warm iituation, and a fouth 
afpe<^ ; the fruit were perfectly ripe ; and 
I have planted feveral of them, to try i£ 
the trees would rife ; and the plants are 
now equally ftrong, as thofe that were 
produced from foreign feed of the fame 

][ iDuil own, at the fame time, that from 
the experiment I made, there is no reaibn 
to prefer the Scots walnuts for planta* 
tions to thofe that come from abroad. 'Both 
chefnut and walnut-trees are delicate, and 
part of their tops are killed every fpring, 

when 
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ivhen they are planted in cold fituations. 
In places where they are found to fucceed, 
the firft may be planted £br variety, and 
the lad may be planted for the fake of the 
timber, as well as of the fruit. 

Filberts may be planted by fuch as are 
fond of the fruit : they will find, in moft 
iituations, that tho' the trees are hardy, yet 
the crop of fruit is uncertain. 

Vines will only fucceed in very warm 
iituations, and proper foils. They require 
the beft afpedcd walls ; and even on thcfc 
the fruit are apt to fail, unlefs in feafons 
that are uncommonly favourable. Few of 
the kinds of grapes ripen in Scotland, un- 
lefs when they arc affifted by artificial heat, 
or Sheltered from the colds of the climate 
by glafs-frames, &c. 

Mulberry •trees thrive but poorly in fomc 
fituations, and their fruit come to little 
perfection ; but all the other kinds that are 
contained in the fourth clafs, will thrive 
well, and bear plentifully in the open air, 
almoft every 'where in Scotland. Before I 
leave this fubjeft, it feems proper to in- 
form the reader, that what Sir Charles 
Linnaeus and the modern botanids call 

fpecies 
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fpecies in frult*trees, I name genus ; and 
what they confider as varieties, I denomi- 
nate fpecies. 

Sect. VIL Here perhaps fome reader 
who has raifed foreft-trees, and found that 
the feed never failed to produce the fame 
kind of tree with, that from which it was 
taken, may expeft the fame fuccefs from 
fowing the feeds of fome of the beft fpecies 
of fruit-trees, flattering himfelf with the 
hopes that the fruit of the trees that he 
raifes, will be fimilar to the fruit from' 
whence the feeds were taken. But left he 
fhould bedifappointed, it isproper to inform 
him, that in the feeds of fruit-trees, na- 
ture greatly deviates from that uniformity 
to be found in foreft-trees ; for from fow- 
ing the feeds of the fame fpecies of fruit, 
we obtain a variety of plants, almoft equal 
to the number that is raifed, the greater 
part of which are diiFerent from one ano- 
ther, and from the mother-plant; and 
whien thefe (hall come to bear, a more (en- 
fible difference will be obfervcd in the 
fruit, than what we perceived in the trees: 
and yet perhaps in a thoufand trees that arc 
fo raifed, we will not meet with one kind 
of fruit poflcffing fuch commfcndable qua- 
lities. 
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liciesi that it defervcs to be multiplied^ or 
, received into either the fruit-garden or 
orchard, unlefs when we plant orchards 
with a view to making of cyder. The 
above method of procuriog of fruit*trees» 
when we have in view the goodii efs of the 
fruit, is then unadvi(eable, as the expence 
of it is certain, tho' the fuccefs be doubt- 
ful. What method (hall we then follow 
to obtain trees that produce good fruit t 
Find out any kind of fruit with which 
you are well pleafed, and by budding or 
grafting the^tree on proper (locks, you are 
fure of obtaining the fame kind to any ex- 
tent that you fhall be pleafed to multiply 
them to. 

Sect. VIII. It may perhaps prove 
agreeable to fome of my readers, to make 
mention of the particular genus's which are 
commonly increafed by budding or graft- 
ing ; as the kinds that may be obtained 
from feedlings, that are raifed and planted 
out, are by far too uncertain to be trufled 
to» for furnifhing deferts to the tables of 
fuch gentlemen as are curious in fruits. 
The proprietor ought then to make choice 
of the moft approved kinds of pears, of 
apples, of medlars, of quinces, of apricots, 

of 
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of peaches, of neiftarines, of plums, of 
cherries, of walnuts and hazel-nuts ; of each 
of which treqs the planter may propagate 
as many as he pleafes, when he is in pof-» 
feffioh of their proper ilocks«' 

Sect. IX. It ftill remains to enquire 
into the manner of obtaining proper (locks 
on which to graft the above kinds of fruit. 
We {hall now attempt, in the firft. place, 
to inftru<5t the reader how the feveral kinds 
may be obtained from fowing of feeds ; 
then afterwards (how him, that feveral 
kinds of ftocks may be procured from 
fuckers and from cuttings, as alfo from 
layers, and by making ufe of the roots. I 
now come to the feeds that are proper for 
raifing of pcar-ftocks. 

Sect, X. The feeds of pears may be 
ufed indiflfcrently for raifing of (locks, 
whether the fruit were taken from wild 
pear-trees, or from trees that bore good 
fruit, and had been formerly grafted. The 
following difierences may be obferved : 
the (locks that are rai(ed from the feed of 
the wild pear, grow more . vigoroufly for 
the greater part, than the (locks that are 
raifed from the beft kinds of pears : the 
grafts, after being inferted and united to 

6 them» 
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thein» commonly thrive better; and the 
trees fo multiplied^ are found to be har- 
dier i for which reafon the trees that have 
been grafted on wild pear-ftocks, are to be 
preferred for making of plantations in bad/ 
foils, cold fituations, or even for orchards 
in general. Thefe kinds of ftocks are eafi-' 
ly known, both in the feed--bed and nur* 
fery, by their fmall leaves, numerous bran* 
ches, and frequent prickles. On the con-*- 
trary, fuch l^ocks as grpw up 'from the 
feeds of grafted pears, have larger fhools^ 
leaves, and eyes, than the preceding; the 
bark is commonly more coloured; they are 
for the greater part free from prickles; and 
fom« of them in their foliage aiid appear^ 
ancc, refemble grafted pear-trees. . . ; 

The feeds of fome of the high fiavonred' 
kinds of pears, as the mufkrpears, £ce.' 
have been alledged to communicate their 
flavour from the flocks to the fruit of the ■ 
trees that have been grafted thereon. 
Though this has often been afierted, yet it 
is perhaps not well fupported by obferva^ 
tion. But to fuch as may Inclime to try 
the experiment, I would recommend for 
making of the trial, the feed of the muf* 
' cat fleury, autumn mufcat, or the. winter 

mufcat 
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mufcat pear« The fruit of the firft is Co 
highly flavoured^ as to deserve the pre-* 
ference^ 

Sect. XL Of apple-^docks that are to 
be raifed from feed.— Apple-ftocks thatard 
raifed from the feed of crabs are the har^ 
diejfli and on them the beft kinds of apple- 
trees take readily by graftings and not on-^ 
ly grow vigoroufly, but moft of them bear 
plentifully. Almoft all of the crab apple^^ 
trees that we meet with in Scotland, fectxi 
to have been raifed from the feeds of apples 
taken from grafted trees; for they have 
not the wild appearance of £ngli(h erab* 
flocks, particularly of fuch as we purchafc 
frocH the nurferymen at London ) for on a 
comparifon, they are neither fo hard in the 
Wood, nor their prickles fo frequent ; their 
leaves are not Co fmall, nor do their bran- 
ches grow fo numerous. From what I 
have obfervcd of the cffedl of crab*ftocks 
on the trees that are ingf afted, I would lay 
it down as a maxim^ that the wilder the 
crab be, it is the better (lock for any kind 
of applc'-tree that is intended for an orchard. 
We ^nd in experience^ that fuch .trees ge- 
nerally grow more vigoroufly, and are con- 
fiderably hardier. Mr. Switzer has aflferted, 

D that 
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that the intermixture of that {harpnefs with 
which the crab is naturally endowed^ gives 
the brifknefs of tade fo valuable in apples. 

The feeds of grafted fruit (uay like wife 
be fown with the fame view ; nor do the 
plants that are fo raifed^ make bad flocks, 
though they are not equal in goodnefs to 
what we raife from the feed of crab-apples. 
The true paradife flock is a fmaliibrub^that 
bears a fruit much refembling the leaft 
kind of crab-apples. Could thefe be pro- 
cured, flocks might be raifed from their 
fqsd, which would much dwarf the in- 
grafted apple-trees, and bring them fooner 
tp a bearing flate than any other kind of 
flocks ; only the trees that are grafted on 
them ; grow not fo large, nor ^rc they . fo 
lor^g-lived, as the fame kind .of apple*trees 
that are grafted on other (locks* 

Sect. XII. Of flocks raifed from the 
floqes of the kinds of fruit that arc con-- 
tained in the fecond clafs. — The flones of 
any kind of plums may be fown for flocks ; 
though thofepf the mufcle and white pear- 
plum are preferred by the nurfery^men, 
for budding of peach-trees, of ncdarine- 
trees, and fome of the heft lynds of plum- 
trees on. Next to thefe are the flones of 

the 
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the Julians^ dama(ks> &c. I have raifed 
Aocks from the ftones of the white Mag- 
num Bonum^and other good kinds of plums: 
ibme of them were budded with fuccqfs. 
The trees bear well; but the ftock in grow- 
ing does not keep pace with the tree ; nor 
do thefe (locks take fo readily when they 
are grafted^ as the above kinds do. ^ 

White bullace ftones may be fown in 
order' to raifc ftocks for budding or grafting 
of apricots^ as they are faid to dwarf the 
trees Y^ithout injuring their bearing. 

Almonds may be fown by the curious, 
who fhall incline to raife fuch ftocks, for 
biidding of peach of neftarine trees on ; 
but I am afraid, that trees fo raifed, when 
they are planted out, will neither be able 
to bear our foil or climate, unlefs in fome 
very favourable fituations^ 

The ftones of heart-cherries, or any 
other kind of cherries, may be fown for 
ftocks to multiply cherry-trees ; but fuch 
trees as arc intended for ftandards in the 
open air, fhould be budded or grafted on 
ftocks that were raifed from the black 
cherry, or from geens.* 

The above are the chief ftocks to be 
raifed for propagating of the b^ft kinds of 

D 2 fruit- 
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fruit- trees. Some diredions (hall now be 
givdii) as to the manner in which they ara 
to be fown and reared. But we {hall 
fifft confider the manner of preparing the 
feed* 

• Sect. XIII. The pippins (hould be 
carefully taken out of the fruit, in fuch a 
manner as not to injure the included plan* 
tules : let them be intirely freed from the 
pomace, or membranes that cover them, 
and kept in dry fand till the month of 
Odober, or November, which is the pro-* 
per Umt for Towing them ; for if you exa- 
mine the pippins that have br6n fown at 
t^si time, in the end of February or be* 
ginning of March following, you will find 
tfaem eonfiderably advanced in the growth 
dFiboth the root and ftem; whereas fuch as 
are fowed in the months of February or 
March, are feveral weeks later in fpring- 
ing and appearing above ground, than thofe 
that were fown in Odober or November ; 
> and certain it is, that the earlier they come 
up, the Wronger the feedlings will be at 
the approach of winter, and the abler to 
refifl: whatever niay happen injurious from 
the frofts in winter, and the following 
fpring* 

2 Moft 
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Moft kinds of pippins come up the firft 
ipring; yet fome of them do not make their 
npp^nncc till the fecond^ or •even hter. 
la ibwing they may be placed frotfi two 
to four inches deep in the darth ; inflight 
fyHs they (hould be placed deeper than in 
heavy foils. -^ 

Sect* XlV. 8mch feeds as are included 
' in ftooeSf if they. are fown as has been ili<- 
reded for pippins, will continue fifteen 
months, or more, in the ground without 
growing:; fo it is a better method to 'pi'e^^ 
ferve them ia dry {and for twelve months; 
or till the beginning of that wtntto after 
which you cxpeift them tofpring apt then* 
low them in the month of October or of 
Novembor, placing them from Sout^tif 
fevesfii or even nine* inches deep ino'ihc 
ii^,, left the winter froft (hould hurt- 
thtati'; for it often occafions their being' 
tacned out of icfae ground, when th^ are 
placed too near the furface in ibwltig* 
Tbis accident may indeed be prevented, by 
colling the ground in which they are'pAaccd 
frequently through the winter, when die 
weather is frclh, with a roUing-ftooe 5 , 
which practice will alfo keep the feeds 
from being injured by mice, or turned 
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upon the furface» by the working of moles 
J)elow ground^ &c. 

In the month of February, the little 
plants contained in the (lones begin to pro- 
trude their radicles ; and after thefe have 
grown fome time, and come any con fider able 
length, the geens begin to rife ; fo that we 
mud beware of^rolling the grounds a£ter 
the end of January, in which they are 
fown, left we fliould crufli the tender 
roots, or hurt the rifing ftems. 

Sect. XV. Kernels, or the nut kind, 
grow the firft fpring after they are fownt 
or rather planted : for the fmalleft of this 
kind (hould be placed at lead half a foot 
deep in the foil ; and fome of the largeft 
kinds may be planted twelve inches deep# 
more or lefe, according to their largenefs 
or fmallnefs. Particular care ihould bo 
taken to prevent the mice, or other crea- 
tures, from eating them ; which they cer^-v 
tainly will do, if they can come at them^ 
before the roots of the plantules begin to 
grow, • • 
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CHAP. III. 

Contaiaing Directions for the Sowing of the 
Seeds that produce the different Kinds 
of Stocks, &c. 

/^ U R firft care with regard to a feminary 
is, to find out a proper fpot of ground, 
and prepare it in fuch a manner as to ren- 
der it fit for the reception of the feed. 

Sect. I. Whatever ground is known to 
have produced a large increafe, in a con- 
ftant fuccefllon, when in crops of corn, &c. 
is a proper foil for making of feed-beds: and 
as its fertility was remarkable in the for- 
mer crops, fo in thefe, the richnefs of the 
foil will become vifible in the vigorous 
growth of the fpringing' plants. 

Sect. II. In order to prepare for the 
fowing of the feeds, let the ground be 
trenched as deep as the good foil reaches ; 
freeing it carefully, in performing of the 
work, from roots, large ftones, or other' 
incumbrances; and then level it cither plain 
or floping, as anfwers beft to the furface of 
the field. To\keep it one year in fummer- 
fallow, will enrich the ground, and free it 
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jfrara many troublefome weeds, provided 
it t^e always dclved» or hoed, wlienever 
the? weeds fliall appear. If yea fufytSt 
that it will not be rich enough, after it has 
been expofed to the atmofphere for one 
winter and fpring, and kept in fallow thro' 
the fammer; you may caufe dung to be fpread 
over its furface in autumn, and delve it 
dpwn the fpring following. When you 
ha?c brought the earth to a proper mould, 
^nd degree of richnefs, your feeds may be 
fown on beds three feet and a half broad 
and let them be covered to a proper depth % 
this may be dooei^ by putting to the fides 
the uppermoft foil from off. the beds be- 
fore fowing of the feed j and after they are 
fown> draw.it over them, and add earth 
from the furrows or paths between the 
beds, till the feeds be fufiipiently covered, 
TJhie paths ought to be made two feet 
,aijifi^whicli will afford enough of earth 
for covering ^he feeds. 
. Sect, III/ Keep the beds free frorn 
weeds during the fummer and autumn. 
After your feedlings have continued ix\ 
theft for two years, it will be proper to 
take them up out of the ground, and plant 
them in a nurfery, in the manner that fhaH 

he 
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be dicedted* I think it my dtaty to fn^Tdfih 
my reader, that perhaps he will adva(ioc 
hikctf by obferving the following mtthod 
of raiiiog tt^t^^ftocks, and in which tfat 
padice upon the whole will prove lc{$ e%« 
penfive^ 

Sect. IV. The feed may be i<ywn ^ia 
drills according to the new hdfbandry, as 
it has of late been called by Smmt of the 
writers oa> hu^ndry. After your gt oond 
hzs been properly prepared in the manner 
above diire(3;edi at the diftance of tfan 
fgcty_ovcg |faff, whole plot <hit yod inteod to 
(ow^ make' drills of fuch a depth as the 
particular feed requires 4 In the drills place 
$fafe feeds ia the month of Odober» or No«* 
n^ember,, rather too thick than too thin^ a$ 
the plants dan he drawn out afterwards^ 
where they ilaod too new each other. " The 
proper time to draw them will be, when 
they are one orjwo ytar^ old^ as they tan 
then be put iisto a nurfery by them(^f0k^ 
In thinning of the ro^rsi fiich ftocks as you 
intend for budding or graftings in order td 
oaake dwarf-trees* miy be left at one foot 
f ^iftanc e from each other in the rows. 

^uph as you intend for planting out as 

half^ 
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half-ftandacds, may be left at leaft two feet^ 
diftant in the rows. 

Thofe ftocks that you defign for (landard- 
trces^ when tbey fliall be worked, may 
ftand at leaft three feet from each other ia 
the rows. The above diftances are deter- 
mined on the fuppofition, that thriving 
plants offer at the proper places; for if 
they do not, the diftances may be varied 
for the fake of vigorous plants, without re- 
garding the irregularities that may after- 
wards appear in the pofition of the ftocks. 

Sect. V. The advantages of the ab&ve 
manner of rearing ftocks are, the ground 
can be delved> or hoed, between tl>e rows, 
with eafe; the rows can be cleared from 
weeds, either by hoeing or hand* weeding ; 
and dung may be carried and put on the 
ground, if needed : it can likcwife be 
pointed in, without hurting of the plants. 

Stocks thus raifed, fliall be fitter for be* 
ing budded and grafted in four years time, 
than the tranfplanted ones will be in fix ; 
they will take better, when worked in both 
ways ; and the buds and grafts advance 
fafter in the foriper, than in the latter. • 

One objection will probably be made to 

^his 
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this praftice, that as the flocks have never 
been removed, nor the roots ihorteri- 
ed, thefe will be found to be large and 
long, and that there are fewer lateral roots, 
than in'fuch as had been tranfplanted. The 
above are true; but in planting thefe trees 
out, the pruning of the roots properly may 
remedy their defefts, and fit them for 
whatever purpofe you (hall intend them in 
finifhing of your plans. When they are de- 
figned for dwarfs, the root (for it will be 
no hindrancic to the tree's fuccecding, tho* 
it fhould have only a tape-root) or roots, 
may be pruned fhort : when for half-flan- 
dards, they may be left longer ; but if you 
fhall plant them as flandards in orchards, no 
pruning at all will be required, unlcfs when 
the length of the roots is greater than 
^ the depth of the foil in which they are to 
be planted. I (hall now take notice of the 
manner how the other kinds of flocks may 
be procured. 
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CHAP. IV. 

Of jfuch Stocks as are not raUed from Seed6> 
but to be obtained in different Manners. 

Sect. I. QUckers are plants that fpring 
^ up from the roots of trees, and 
they are always of the fame kind with the 
roots from whence they proceed ; and con-^ 
* fequcntly, are always of the fame kinds 
with the (locks of grafted trees* 

Sect. II, If they fpring up at a d^f- 
tance from the tree^ are carefuUy raifed j9ttjl 
of the ground, their roots properly^ pr.uor 
ed» and they planted in a nurfery, at. th€) 
fame diftances as have been aliready 4wf ^^^'^ 
ed for leaving of feedlings in the fO^)6i| j|. 
when the ground is carefuUy hbourpd b^; 
tween them, and the fuckers taken aws^' 
foon after they appear, provided tbeyft^B^. 
long enough in the ground to producenew.. 
and vigorous roots ; they will make tolen^- 
ble good flocks. " ' 

Sect. III. The common aflertion i§, 
that the plants fo reared, are more apt t0 . 
fend up fuckers than the flocks that 
J^gvp been raifed from feed. When this 
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IS true^ it is perhaps owing to their lateral 
roots haviflg been produced near to the 
furface of the ground ; for it is afcertained 
by Mperience, that all fruit-trees whatib* 
ever, whenever their roots approach near 
to the furface, whether they are accident- 
aHy rai(ed by labouring of the foil, or take 
that direction in growing, fead up fuckers^ 
no matter whether the trees that produce 
tfaetn have been raifed from feed, or ob- 
tained in any other of the ways that are 
commonly put in pradlce. 

'Sect; IV: Mr. Quintinye has recom-> 
mended fuckers of Juliati and black da- 
mafk plum^tree^ for buddiog or grafting 
owi'in propi^girtirtg of the trees that bear 
th^'beft kinds "of plums. It is alib evident 
in hi& works, that he ufed fuckers that had 
btftfn'«aken from the roots of old trees, 
fat grafting of the beft kinds of apples aod 
pfeiir-trees on : he like wife employed fuc- 
kers for budding of cherry-trees on. 

I am convinced, that moft of the old 
fruit-trees that we meet with in Scotland, 
haVe been reared by grafting or budciing 
them en fuckers ; and their good bearing 
ought rather to' encourage us to raifc fruits 
trees on fuckers in the fame manner, than 

to 
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to lay afide their ufe altogether^ particu- 
larly when other kinds of ftoeks cannot 
eafily be come at. 

Sect. V^ Cuttings of quince-trees^ 
branches of pear-trees, of codlings, and 
fome other kinds of apple-trees with berry- 
knots, or that have fcabby roughnefles oq 
the back, if the cuttings are planted in 
September, or February, in a rich foil^ 
placed in the (hade, and kept moift during 
the fpring and fummer, will take to grow- 
ing, and advance gradually in length ;, 
and after they have acquired enough, they 
will make good ftocks. The planter muft 
keep in mind, that the buds or grafts on 
thefe, fpring not fo vigoroufly as they do 
on flocks that have been raifed ftotn 
feed ; nor do the trees become large ; fo 
that thefe flocks are only proper for dwarf- 
ing of trees. 

Sect. VI. Monfieur Lignon, in his 
Manierede provigner let plantes^ is of opi- 
nion, that mofl kinds of trees, &;c. may 
be propagated by placing cuttings of them 
in phials that are filled with water, chang- 
ing the water often, and adding a little 
foil to it. After the roots have begun to 
appear, increafe the quantity of mould as 

8 the 
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tbe roots advance ; and when they have 
acquired fuffioient ftrength, place the cut* 
tings in moid ground^ and encourage their 
growing by frequent waterings, till they 
become ftrong. See Valemont Curiojiti 
de VArt. 

Sect. VIL Layers of quince-trees, af- 
ter they have produced fufficient roots to 
nourifh them, are iit ftocks for dwarfing 
of pear-trees \ and tho' flocks of quince- 
trees have often fucceeded frohi planting 
of the cuttings, yet bjr obferving the fol- 
lowing method, you will be furer of fuc- 
cefs, as they take more readily to growing. 
The branches, after being twiflcd, may be 
4eprefled into the foil, to the depth of 
five, fix, fi<y^, or cightjnches^ and there 
held down with forked fticks thrufl into 
the ground, or otherways : let the fmall 
ends of the branches, with two, ^three, or 
snore eyes on them, be raifcd a little above 
the furface of the foil, as the fhoots arc 
generally produced from thefe. By thus 
continuing one year, fome vigorous ones 
Inay be fit for taking off and tranfplanting; 
but two years are required in moft of them, 
before they get fuiSicient roots to fupport 
them when planted in the nurfery. Some 

of 
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of them will perhaps require mere time; but 
fuch as have grown vigoroufly for twa 
years, may be fafely tranrplanted| and will 
furely fueceed. 

Stocks of any kind of plam, pear, or 
crab apple-trees, &c. may be obtained by 
the fame management in laying of their 
branches : all kinds of buds and grafts 
grow on theie flocks, much after the man-^ 
ner that they do on (locks that have been 
obtained by cuttings. 

Sect, VIII. Any root of the fize that 
you incline, may be cut off from a tree of 
i<jich a kind as you know to make a pro* 
per (lock for the graft that you intend to 
infert. Raife the end that has been cut off 
from the tree a little above the furface of 
the foil, and there graft it. Such (locks 
as are taken from the roots, are faid to 
have a confiderable efiefk in dwarfing every 
kind of tree that is ingrafted on them. 

The above experiment may be tried by 
fuch as are curious and fond of learning 
^e efft& of it ; for my part, I can fee no 
scafon for the practice, unlefs on the (up* 
pofition that no other (locks of the kind ar4 
to bp found. 

C HA P. 
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CHAP. v. 

I 

t 

Of the Nurfery^ 

A Good foil IS fittcft for a nurfery, be*** 
caufe thriving and vigorous plants al« 
ways fucceed beft when they are tranf-^ 
planted into any kind of foil ; nay even in* 
to bad foils ; tbo' this affertion is contrary 
to a received maxim among the gardeners^ 
Sect* 1; . If he ground being trenched 
and Icyejl^d^ pUnt out your flocks, plac- 
ing every particular kind by itfelf : fuch 
as are iptcnded for raifing of dwarf-trees,^ 
i^y . be plaqscj ^ .onefo ot diftancc in the * 
rQws, and two feet of intervals may be left 
as a proper diftance between the row3# . 

. What plants you intend for forming into 
half flandards," after they arc grafted, may 
be plan ted, at {wo feet diftancc every way. . 

Stocks that are intended for flandard- 
trees, may be planted three foot diflant , 
eyery way. / 

'Sect. II. Let the plants be fo placed in 
the ground as to ftand upright, and appear , 
exactly in the line, whatever way thqy are ] 
viewed* This is not only beautiful to look 
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aty but fuch plants as are placed exadly 
perpendicular, grow with the ^reateft vi- 
gour and regularity. 

Sect. III. Shorten the tape roots of 
your feedlings» before you put the plants 
into the ground ; and take care, that the 
part of the root remaining .be not doubled 
in planting : nor fbouid any of the other 
roots be doubled; for if any of them are Co 
planted, the part will be apt to be broken 
off when they (hall afterwards be raifed in 
order to tranfplanting, particularly when 
they are forcibly pulled, while they con-, 
tinue firm in the ground ; and if this ac- 
cident happens to the principal root, a 
little below the furface of the ground, it 
renders the tree ufelefs. 

Sect. IV. Keep the ground in your- 
nurfery ckan from weeds, by frequent 
hoeing, or hand* weeding, and delve it 
at Icaft twice a year ; th» proper times for 
performing of this work are in the ^ring 
and iaa]^tuiT)o. If your plants do not take 
to growing vigoroufly by this culture of 
the foil, you may conclude that the ground 
is too poor $ and this dcfeft will be beft 
remedied by fpreading of dung, or other 
enriching fubftances, on the furface of the 

ground 
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g0Qiid in the iaterfti€es» either in* autmnn^ 
or the beginning of winter^ and point them 
down thefollojving ipring : for by the above 
method repeatedannuaUy^ you will certainly 
cooie at lafl to have thriving trees^ in every 
foil that is tolerably good. 

Sect* V. Stocks may be budded or 
grafted when they are grown to the thick- 
nefs of one's finger^ or even tho* they 
ihould be fomewhat lefs in fize : fuch 
plants as are mod vigorous^ and have a 
ihining bark, are the fitteft for being 
budded and grafted. The time that they 
will take in growing, before that they arc 
fit for receiviqg of buds and grafts, can 
only be determined from their degree of 
vigour : feme of them always grow fafter 
than others, and we will certainly lofe our 
labour in the budding or grafting of an 
ill thriving ftock. Such ftocks^ as are vi- 
goFous, the earlier they are worked, the 
ihorter is the time that they t^ke, till the 
graft and Aock is united togethe, C hat is^ 
till the flocks heal over ; for by ttteans of 
tfaisi th^ are fecored from lofing of the 
grafts or buds, either by high winds or 
ctther accidents. Such flocks as are graft- 
ed when young, prove good trees ; where- 
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as, when the ftocks are large before bud-' 
ding or grafting, the trees that fpring 
from eacli of them, are in danger of being 
feparated from the ftocks by accidents, and 
the ftocks will fometimes rot before they 
are covered by the buds or grafts : this has 
often happened, and has difappoinled the 
planter, perhaps after they had been tranf- 
planted for feveral years, and had occupi- 
ed fome important place in a favourite 
plan. 

CHAP Vi. 

Containing the different Methods of pro- 
pagating all of the Kinds of Fruit-Treca 
that the Planter poffeffes. 

'T^HESE may be reduced to thefol- 
* lowing : 

Firft, by budding; 

Second, by grafting ; 

Third, by laying 5 

Fourth, by fuckers ; 

And fifth, by planting of cuttings, or 
of buds. 

I (hall endeavour to give the reader a 
diftin£i: idea of each of thefe, and the pur- 

pofes 
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pofes that they ferve in gardening, before 
I come to defcribe the manner in which 
each of them may be performed* 

Sect. I. Budding, ineyeing, or ino- 
culating, for this pradice has been called 
by all of the above names in the Engliih 
books that have been written od hufban-* 
dry and gardening, is the art of placing a 
bud of any kind of fruit-tree that we make 
choice of between the bark and wood of a 
pwper flock, fo that its wood and bark 
may be foon united to thofe of the flock 
in fuch a manner, as that it may be^^ 
come a tree of the fame kind with the one 
from which the bud was taken. This 
praftice has been generally preferred to 
grafting, for the following reafons : Be- 
caufe the flocks can be two or three years 
fooner budded than grafted -, and the trees 
from buds not only grow fafler than thofe 
frpm grafts, but are alfo found to be 
founder ; bccaufc they in a very fhort time 
incorporate with the flocks, which pre- 
vents every part of the tree fo formed from 
receiving any damage by the weather, &c* 
Befides the iabove reafons, budding does 
little injury to the flock ; and if it fhould 
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hih tjtit (lock is Aiil fit for grafting or re«r 
budding, vAtentrer the next proper icatfbn 
for either ihall come on. 

Scot. U. Buds of the fame year's 
gfowth^ in all kind« of ftone-fruiti take 
readily, when they arc properly worked. 
The Aocks that are fit for pear and apple 
trees, may be inoculated with buds of tbq^ 
fecond year's growth ; tho' they will alio 
take from buds of the fame year. 

Pear-^r^ees may alfo be reared on qoinoe- 
ftocks by ineyeing. It has often been af- 
ferted by authors who have treated ex-- 
prefdy on fruits-trees, that fuch trees as arc 
inoculated prove better bearers than tfaofe 
of the fame kind that have been grafted. 
It is a pity that any one {hould imbibe 
prejudices in an affair where the point 
can never be determined in a fatisfadory 
planner. 

Sect. III. Grafting is performed fu(- 
cefsfully in a variety of different manners. 
I (hall afterwards take notice of feveral of 
the different methods ; but let me firft ob- 
fcrve, that by means of this pra<fli6e, we 
provide a branch of a good kind of fruit- 
tree with part of a ftem for fupporting it, 

and 
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^od ibch roots as are known in experience 
to be fit for drawing its nourtflimcnt from 

the m. 

In this way any kind of good apple-tree 
takes readily to growing, when grafted on 
paradife llocks, or any other i^ocks that 
are proper. 

Pear-trees take readily and profper, 
whien grafted on fl^ocks of their own kind ; 
but many kinds of them will not fucceed^ 
when they are grafted on quince-ftoicks. 

Mod kinds of Aone-fruit niay lucewlfe 
be grafted on their proper flocks; but they 
take more readily and fucceed better from 
budding. 

Sect. IV. Laying is the next-method* 
of multiplying the kinds of fruit-trees that 
we . poflefs : it is performed by tvyiSting a 
branch of any good kind of fruitrtree^ and 
laying it to a proper depth in a rich foil, 
in the manner that has been already dired* 
ed- See Chapter IV,— While it is thus 
placed, it pufhes out roots that fupport it-* 
fclf ; and fuch of the layers as grow vigo-^ 
roufly, may be cut off from the mother^ 
tree, and tranfplanted after the firft year ^ 
the remaining plants, if they have thriven 
well> we may be certain of their being 
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properly rooted, fo that they be planted 
out at the end of the fecond year ; and 
fuch as are weakly, may be left till the 
third year ; and if they have not by that 
time acquired a fufficient degree of vigour, 
they may be thrown out of the ground as 
yielefs. 

It is proper to obferve, that all the fuc- 
kers which (hall fpring from the roots of 
irees that arc thus obtained, will be of the 
fame kind with the trees ; and by taeans 
ofthefe, we will have it in our power to 
increafe the number of good kinds, with- 
out either ftocks, budding, or grafting. 

But as the fuccefs of laying is not always 
certain, I (hall propofe another method of 
proceeding, by vvhicK we may obtain plen- 
ty of fuckers from any kind of tree that 
will take by budding or grafting : this 
may be accoinpliftied, by grafting either 
in a root, or very low in a ftock ; as alio, 
by budding near the furface of the ground 
in the ftock. After thefe trees have taken, 
and are become ftrong, raife them out of 
the ground, and in planting again, place 
fome of the grafted part cf the tree feveral 
inches deep below the furface of the foil; it 
will not fail to fend forth roots into the 

ground 
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jground : and when thefe new roots hi^ve 
acquired ftrength enough, which may be 
known by examining them after carefully 
turning of fome of the mould that covers 
them, the tree may be again raifed out of 
the ground, and the flock cut off ; then 
prune the roots that have fprung from the 
grafted part of the tree, if they are found 
to be too long, and there replant it; and 
all the fuckers which (hall afterwards 
ipring from this tree, will be of the fame 
kind with the tree itfelf, and fhall grow 
and bear nearly in the manner that it does. 
I fliall here prefent my reader with the 
experience of Monfieur du Hamel, who is 
a veteran in the ftudy of fruit-trees. He 
informs us, that plums fucceed well in 
this manner, and particularly the Queen 
Claude. He has further declared his fuccefs, 
which, when tranflated, is as follows : 
" We have in this manner obtained five or 
fix kinds of plums, of which the fuckeris 
have produced good fruit." See T^raitides 
Arbresj &c. quife cultive en France^ vol. ii. 
page 185. 

When fuckers are planted • in orchards, 
or fruit-gardcns, they thrive not fb well, 
peither do they rife io high, or become fo 

large. 
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large, as the fame kind of fruit-trees do, 
when they have been grafted or budded 
on proper flocks. Whatever good kinds 
of fruit-trees are obtained in fuckers, may 
be placed in fuch parts of plaps as require 
low growing trees; and moft of them will 
certainly make excellent dwarfs, if they 
are properly pruned in the training. 

Damafcens, and raoft other kinds of 
plum-trees, when thus propagated, prove 
excellent bearers. 

Sect. V. Cuttings of fruit-trees, are 
parts of the branches thruft into the 
ground for fix or eight inches, or more i 
and fome inches remain above the furface : 
they firft produce roots from the end of the 
lower extremity, or near it ; and thefb 
having grown for fome time, buds are 
formed, and (boots make fome progrefs 
from the eminent part ; and by the ad- 
vancing of thcfc two, the fruit-tree is 
formed. 

A new method has lately been pro* 
pofed for propagating of fruit-trees, as 
well as other kinds of trees. It is as 
follows: Take part of a branch of the 
tree you would incline to raife, cut it 
(ranfverfely both above and below the bud, 
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keeping at as great a diftanoe from it as 
the aeighbouring buds will permit : ^cover 
the cut ends with graftiag wax; and keep^ 
hn^ the bud uppermoft, place it f^om one 
fofour inchea deep in the foil, covering 
it carefolly with mould, the budftrikea 
rootSf and produces a tree of the fame 
kind with the one from whence it was 
taken* This method was p^ut in prac^ 
.tice by feverai gentlemen of my acqtiain-^ 
tancet and I hav^ alfo tried it, tho' it 
never focceeded tolerably ; for tho' in ibmc 
cafes, when the bods wer« placed in a hot-« 
bed, they made fome advances in growing, 
yet they continued but (hort while in a 
thriving ftate, and none of them furvived 
fhc firft year. 

Sect. VI. The methods that have 
been made mention of, in the firft four 
fedtions of this chapter, are fure means 
of increa^ng the number of any kind of 
fr^it-trees that we poffefs, but never can 
produce a dngle kind of tree whofe fruit 
is new : in what iftanner thefe had been 
acquiri^ by former planters, or how ncv 
kinds may be obtained by us^ deferves our 

Variety 
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Variety always has, and ever will be 
pleafing to mankind, no matter what 
the objedls be ; and the felfifh enjoyment 
of a new fruit may prove agreeable |o 
fome, /while others will think themfelves. 
happy to have it in their power to beftow 
on their friends or neighbours a particular 
kind of fruit that is good and new. I 
fliall now offer a few directions to the 
planter with regard to the method by 
which he may obtain an almoft endlefs 
variety of trees, which fhall produce fruit, 
different from each other. 

CHAP. VII. 

Containing the Manner of obtaining Varie- 
ties, or rather of procuring new Kinds 
of Apple and Pear-trees, &c. 

FLORISTS have been Very induftri- 
ous, and fpared neither pains nor 
expence in raifing or procuring of new 
flowers. Botanifts have often rifkcd their 
lives in fearching after plants -that had 
nothing but novelty to recommend them ; 
and fliall we neglefl; to raife and cultivate 

fruit- 
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fruit-trees, whofc produftions fo far ex- 
ceed the above in ufefulnefs and merit ? 
By the induftry of the florifts, the know- 
ledge of flowers has been' reduced to a 

* pleaiing fcience on certain principles ; and 
the art of cultivating them has been fo 
much improved of late, as to enable the' 
ourious^to produce charming varieties, in 
a continued fucceffion through the feveral 
feafons. Scarcely has any of the vegetable 
produdlions in any part of the globe of the 

. earthy efcaped the obfervation of the atten- 
tive botanifls ; and various attempts have 
been fuccef^fuUy made to introduce a 
fcience which might comprehend the great* 
er part of them, ranged in an intelligible 
manner. But fruit has as yet generally 
remained in the hands of gardeners, who 
have been, and are for the moft part mere 
labourers, without learning or fcience. 
Hence we may eafily account for the con- 
fuQon that has prevailed in the names, and 
the ignorance of the kinds that is every 
where to be met with. 

Sect. L I fhall in the firft place ob- 
ferve, that all the kinds of fruit-trees we 
are in poficffionof^hav^'been originally ob- 
tained from feeds that were either dropt 
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jBta the foil by accident, or foum with 
defign tbraife fruit- trees. 

In the fecond place, it appears more 
t&an probable^ that the feeds of the beft 
kinds of fruit, when they are fown, bid * 
fiureft for fuccefs, in the obtaining of 
trees that fhall bear good fruit of new 
idnds^ 

I muft at the fame time deal fo honeftly 
vith my reader as to inform him, that 
his chance is but fmall of railing from feed 
«iy new kinds of trees, whofe fruit (hall be 
equal in goodnefs to fame of the kinds 
which we already pofTefs. He will un-* 
;doubtedly obtain varieties, equal perhaps 
in number to the plants that he rears : but 
as in fome thoufands of them, feldom is 
one good kind to be found, I would not 
rafbly advife the planter to fo expenfive a 
proje£t, where the fuccefs is fo doubtful. 

Sect. II. Such farmers as make ex- 
tenfive plantations of fruit-trees with a 
view to the making of cyder or perry, will 
have the bed chance of getting new kinds 
at the fmallefl expence, as every kind of 
fmit-tree that (hall bear well, will be 
nfeful in their plan^; But left it (hould 
be thought that the obfcr^ations which I 

have 
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ha?e communicated, do not fufficiently 
anfwer the title of this chapter, I ihall de-^ 
fire my readers, for the fake of ioftm^Uon^ 
to compare grafted trees with wildings,* 
and they will find fome eflential marks 
whereby they may diftinguiih the one kind 
from the other. Let them be particularly 
attentive to the manner of growth, the 
eyes, the foliage, the wood, and the bran-; 
cbes; for^theie will exhibit differences.; 
that may be readily learned by ob(erving»/ 
the' the knowledge of thefe dtfFerencesv 
are not eafily to be communicated by any 
deicription. This will be eafily underftood 
by confidering, that a Bergamot pear«tree 
is known at firft fight from another pear-- 
tree any time of the year ; ib is a St. Ger« 
main, an Achan, a Virgolule : but this is 
not the cafe with fome other kinds of trees^ 
between * which there are fo near a likc^ 
nefs, that they are chiefiy to be diftinguifh-* 
ed from each other by the fruit which they 
bear. 

Some grafted pear-trees do greatly re- 
feix^ie wildings, and yet they produce de-- 
licibus fruit : for inftance, the Ambret 
pear-tree with thorns on the branches, 
I (hall conclude by obferving, that from 
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among the ftocks which we have raife^ 
from the feed foi! grafting on^ thofe that 
refemble grafted trees the neareft may be 
feleded» planted in a nurfery by them- 
felves^ and pruned in fuch a manner as to 
bring them in a few years to a bearing 
Hate. Whenever we have obtained the 
fruity we ought carefully to examine it 
daily as it approaches to a ft ate of maturi*- 
ty; for we will only be able to judge of its 
goodncfs when it is perfectly ripe. If, on 
trial, it is found agreeable to our tafte, we« 
may multiply the tree in the manner that 
has already been directed. If it is not 
equal in goodnefs to many kinds that we 
already poiTefs, it may be turned out of 
our plans; for it will be labour loft to cul-« 
tivate the ground, and drefs the tree for a 
bad kind of fruit. 

' I now proceed to make mention of the 
proper time for budding, and defcribe the 
manner of performing it. This pra&ice 
is very ancient; but when it was firft found 
out, is impoftible to be determined. 

Many circumftances recommend inocu-^ 
lation to the planter, as at leaft equal, if 
not preferable, to grafting. Firft, The 
agreeable feafon in which the work is to be 

done. 
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done, the manner of performing it, its 
fuccefi^' and influence on the health and 
bearing of the trees, as well as the facility 
with which we multiply the kinds^ on the 
fame ftock, or change them on others. 
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BUFS arcof two different kmds: firft, 
fdch as grow foon^^fter the infer tion ; 
fecosdly, thofe that continue ina«%ive tilt 
the enfuibg fpring. The former may 
very properly' be called* Springing buds, 
and the latter dorniant buds. 

Sect i I. The proper time for perform- 
ing the work in fpringing buds, is the be-' 
ginning of June, or rather as early in th6 
fummer. as the buds fhall have acquired 
fufficient ftrength to be properly worked, 
and the fap be found to run freely between 
the bark and the wood in the ftbcks; for 
the earlier that the eyes are inferted, the 
fooner do they grow, and coniequently 
become ilronger before the approach of 
winter, 

F Sect. 
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^£GT. U. The fitted time ibr inibrtiag 
of the., dormant bud^ is in general the 
month, of A|U^uft» fooner or later« accord*- 
iog to the forwardaeis or backwwdnefs of 
the (eaTonj for if it were tobefiniOied too 
early in the feafon, the fpringing of the 
bud would render the operation in vain^ as 
the (hoot wouM certainty die t>efore the 
next rpringt and' liiereby difappoint our 
expectation. 

3b CT. III. I would s^Uievny grn* 
tlexnan in So9tland» or any jporthera t\i^ 
mate, to^ pjrefcr the dormant to.)he fpring- 
ing budf from t|ie following cqn^era** 
tions s Tbi^ bod qontii>ue$ alive by ^s he* 
ing united to theilock, tbo* witboiit po&k* 
ing, till the enfuif:^ fp»ngt wfapui after Ac 
iloek i$ beaded down in the montii of 
Aprils ii grows offKre, and acquires con- 
fiderable ftreogth before the approach of 
winter ; £6 that it is thereby enable4 to 
refift the rigours of wmter, and^ tbe hurt* 
ful colds of the following fpring. Befid^s 
the above» I may aUb take notice of the 
agreeable weather which generally prevails 
in the decline of the faip, when the buds 
are to be inferted^ and the greater variety 

of 
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of proper bud« ihftc tir# th<ti to b« fovmH 
on every kind of fruit-tree. iM lh« like*- 
wife add, thM gMn often <k(lt>(^i the 
baSs in ftofus-^frtiit, wh«Ii tli^y itt inftrted 
ib early in the Mod M to %tiog di<> 
feaiy. 

fiftc T . 1 v. Yh# followkig prep^tioM 

are neccdfary : Fitft> to frM fbd Aoek /^o£ti 
all Ittei^l l)i-andfa«4 thit <N>niii ottt Mow 
the pii^t of 4m ffw ^t^Kfe thfe bod id to be 
plaadi it iMft k mnek Nfofe k^if di(i|; j 

tht6'i« tob« doititf^ both kittds<elf biiddifl^. 
AfUr hailing finfllwd «h* optfdiloit «tf the 
fpflbgtn|f bud) hifild doWa thtt Aook 4iw 

«e^yt«o withiA a ffm' i«)6he$ of tiM httd^^ 
SfiOT . V. 'taktf (ho hudfi hi hoch kjnds 

of iiiocttkitioti, froth t «i^la# W«^ fortnitd 
W&od-bfartcH^ «hd OI»ly disfe ^fech ^ Uc 
fingle, full, and vigorous : for fhould yok 
takcthemfp&ctk fMit4)tancheie, they would 
fttfi k ri(k of hIo«v«Ag And dyinfg; atid 
«^en w4i<m ihtfjr fbUfite tht hySkmikig, 
(bey eoftuiKMly ^Y«^ hot poorly afft<*t^ 
Wards* 

Seiqt. Vt. in p^i^faes tihd 'Aeaafffte^ 
6ct, taikb thoiM of « btid Wi^ three 
eyts, Whidi 16 p#9Vidlng al ffe# fiimt tinw 

F 2 for 
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for both wood and fruit-branches in your 
future tree. 

SECT..VIL In budding of pear and 
^pple-treest you may take a bud of the fe- 
cond year's growth, which muft be ma- 
naged nearly in the fame manner as buds 
of the firft year's growth, only a larger 
portion of the wood is to be left in the in- 
iide oppofite to the bud. In whatever 
bud you obferve a hole oppofite to the eye, 
after you have feparated the wood from the 
inner bark, throw it away; for withoot 
fome of the wood remain, there is fmall 
chance of its fu4:ceeding. For it is more 
than probable, that b^ds from all kind of 
trees take beft when the bafe of the wood 
is. left equal to the inner furface of the 
bark; particularly in all kinds of (lone- 
fruit. 

Sect. VIII. We now come to de- 
fcribe the manner in which inoculation is 
commonly performed with fuccefs.. Make 
choice of a fmooth part on the bark of the 
ftocky then cut through the bark^ or as 
deep as the wood acrofs the ftem» a little 
way above the place where you intend to 
put thp bid; from the middle of this 

tranfverfe 
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tranArerfe cut, make a flit perpendicular 
down the middle of the bark ot} the ftock, 
of the fame depth that has above been di- 
reded ; carry it the proper length, that is, 
a little lower than the inferted bud will 
reach : thus leave the flock till you have 
prepared the h^d, which ihould be done 
with all expedition. 

Sect, IX. Take the eye from a wood* 
branch of a bearing tree; let it be the fame 
year's growth in ftone-fruit : the middle 
buds are generally to be preferred ; fbr 
thofe that are near the large end of the 
branchy have their wood too hard to be 
readily ^parated from the internal part of 
the eye $ and thofe that are placed near to 
the top, are too ibft to bear external in- 
juries when budded s ib that they common- 
ly betome dry» and rot without fpringing. 

The buds are to be prepared in the fol- 
lowing manner : Cut through the bark in- 
to the wood of the branch, about a quar- 
ter of an inch, or a little more above the 
bud, and bring out the knife half an inch, 
or nearly fo, below the bud j then raife 
the bark at the top with your nail from 
the wood, and feparate the wood gradual 
ly the whole length of the CcyoTi. If after 

F 3 the 
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the wood has bf an tak«n out» you ohfimre 
a little of it rea^aiAiBg oppOfite to the eye^ 
cjnp the Ic^f betwi^if ypur lipe, (for you 
muft b^ careful to f$vc the leaf whUe yoa 
prepare thf germ) an^ rftife the bark of the 
ftock» beginniitg at the t^p of the perpen* 
diciflar fllt^ Firit raife OQe^tde the proper 
length, or a little lower ^an you exped 
that the bu4 wiU rejkchi ^hen it fhftU be 
applied to. t^^ wood of the (lock; then 
raife the bark of th& other ilde in like oian-- 
ner> quickly iafort the prepared bud» flip^ 
ping it down between the raifed barks ; 
and after it is fitly applied to the furface of 
the wood on thie ii^Qkt then lap the bark 
Qver it; oi» e^h 0de, fo as to leave the eye* 
ilAcovered. Afte( this 19 done» tie it care** 
fuHy either lyith woollen yara or bafieai 
The yarn is con»i9QPly preferred* as it 
yields to the fw^JiliiiQ or ipcreafe of growth 
iu the ftock* 

The method of inoculation that ia above 
deferibedy h^s Ipeefi inyerted with regard 
to the preparing qf theftock; for fame 
have^ pfiadf tl;^ iranfverle flit below» and 
the perpendicular oae carried dire^y up^ 
HTftrdi; : the bud id thia caft muft be thr v^ 
Vfy k^f ping th(i l9p «f thie eye upptrmofl ( 

I whereas 
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whereas in the other, the bud was flipped 
down, the eye being kept placed as above : 
thie tying is alike in both«. 

Sect. X. Gardeners have advifed us 
to tintie it, at the end of two or three 
weeks ; and after having looiened it, to tie it 
again in fuch a manner, that it may gently 
prefs the bud; then they leave it till 
Michaelmas, when they untie carefully, 
and entirely remove the yam or baffes, tak- 
ing care nojt to injure the bud while they 
arc taking off the tyings. 

Sect. XI. Left one bud (hould fail, 
pot two or more in every ftock, hot direft- 
Jy over one -another, but rather in oppo6te 
fides of the ftocks, with a view to pre- 
ierve them from hurting each other ; and 
aUb, that they may form the fhape of the 
tree, if both buds ihould fucceed. 

Sect. XII. Head down your ftocks in 
April that were budded the preceding 
year I and if you are afraid that winds 
happening in the fummer, or in autumn^ 
may injure or blow off the young flioot of 
fhoots of your bud from the ftock, leave 
part of the ftock retnaining above the bud, 
to which the ftioots may be faftetied for 
fecurity. Nor will this management hurt 

F 4 your 
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your tree> for the eminent parrof the ftock 
may be cut off the fpring following, when 
your bud fhall have acquired ftrength 3 
and by means of its firm union with the 
ilock^ will be able to refift any impulfe of 
the winds. 

Sect^ XIII. Such trees as you intend 
to plant on walls, and rear as dwarfs,; 
ought to be budded fo low, that the firft 
ihoots or lowed: branches ^may be trained 
to the wall within half a foot, or eight 
inches of the furface of the foil. Other 
trees may be budded at the precife height 
that you iQtend to train them from, whe* 
ther they be defigned for half ftandards, 
ilandards, or riders. 

Sect. XIV. In order to encourage the 
growth of the bud, or rather of the tree 
that is formed from it, you may convert 
all the efforts of nature to this particular 
purpofe, by conftantly keeping the ftock 
tree from buds, ihootSj^ or fuckers ; and 
this is to be. effeded .by rubbing of the firft, 
breaking of the fecond, ^nd pulling, op the 
third whenever they appear. 

As the fuc^efs of the bud greatly de- 
pends on excluding of the air and moifture 
fronait, where it is applied to the ftock, 

be 
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be fure therefore to guard again ft thefe> in 
lapping of the bark of the fiock over part 
of the bud^ and faftening of them both to« 
gether to the ftock* 

Another method may alfo be reduced to 
pra^ice, which we find recommended . bj 
the ancients. You may cut from the ftock 
a piece of bark^ equal in figure and fize to 
the prepared bud 1 then apply the bud to 
the uuooyerod part, and tie it to the ftock 
in Aich a manner, as may evclode the ait 
and moifture, &c. This is called emplaftra^ 
tio by the ancient Romans. 

. Keep the ground in your nuriery cleat 
from weeds, by labouring it frequently, 
which will greatly promote the growif^ of 
the buds. 

. I fhaU now add a few obienrations, that 
are chiefly taken from the works of the an- 
cient writers of Greece and Rome. 
. Sect. XV. Theophraftus, who was the 
difciple of Plato and of Ariftotle at Athens, 
and who continued to teach philoibphy in 
the fchool of Ariftotle aftor his death, 
has treated on this fubje6fc rather in the 
nunner of a philofopher, than of an oh- 
ferver. He afierts, that the prepared bud 
is mod fitly joined to the eye of the ftock, 

becauie 
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becauib natture has prepared a proper 
inent for the infertcd germ in the ejfe of 
the ftock. One is here almoft tempted to 
pronounce this a piece of theory of the 
philoibf^er's^ whea we find in experience, 
that this pn^ice ne?er Aieceeds i but to 
conpenfate ibr the abow aflertion, he 
bat communicated to os an ufeful tnitb» • 
when he obfcrves, that the lefs diflxircnce 
ihere is in the Jcinds of trees 'between the 
bud and ftock^ the more readily do they 

mite. . 

With regard to the tkne of inoculation, 
be fayi, that budding of (locks is perform- 
ed about the vernal equinox, and in autumn 
about the dog days. 

He aflerts, that the time of inoculation 
which is preferred by fome to the above, is 
about the rifing of Ar3urus ; becaufe, at 
that time, the bud as it were immediately 
takes root and coalefces, and fa becoming 
ilrong> grows vigoroufly in fpring from a 
more powerful principle. 

The above inoculation is entirely diffe- 
rent, both as to the time and the manner 
of performing it, from the kinds that I have 
made mention of. OnewouM be almoft 
here tempted to believe, that Thcophraftus 

means 
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means grafting, Tirere it nM for the cli* 
mate of Attka, which .maj polfibly have 
^vourad the abote practice of ineyeing. 

Sect. XVI. Virgil feem^ to have taken 
his elegant defcription of inoculation from 
that part of the book of Theophraftus, 
which has been tranflated in the preced- 
ing fe£lion. See his Georgic$» b. ii. L 74. 
I (hall give it in Latin. 

Nam qua. fe media tnidunt de C9rtki 

gemma ^ 
Mf tenues rumpunt tunicas^ angt^ftus in iff§ 
Fit noiojinui i hue alitm ex arbors germcn 
Includunt^ udoque docent inokfcere Ukro. 

Several of the moderns have inocnlated 
on a gem in the fame manner as is above 
defcribcd by the Grecian philofbpher and 
the Roman poet, tho* always without fuc- 
cefs. Quintinye's words are, yai phifieurs 
fois effayh defakre de ees inocuhtions; etfat 
toujours perdu mon temps et ma peine. Tom. 
ii. page 151. I have made trial of the 
fame with no better fuccefs. 

Sect. XVIL Columella, who wrote 
not long after Virgil, de(cribes inocula- 
tion much after the manner in which he 
performed it, but confines the practice of 

it 
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it to the fig and olive tree— -See ReiRufik^ 
Scriptores Gefneru vol. i. p. 848. 

Sect. XVIII. Pliny the fecondt whp 
has coUedcdiato hi( Natural Hiftpry what- 
ever preceding apthors had written on this 
fubjed; before his tioiHt ina)ce8. mention of 
two kinds of budding* Inpculatio futcrtm 
Jinuli fijiula aperiendi in arbore oculum cartke 
exctfo, femmque includendi eadem JiJiulafulH 
latam ex alia. In Jicis autenit et m4lis bac 
fiiit ihoculatio antiqua. Empla/f ratio crafjh 
autem maxima cortici convenif Jicut eft 
Jicis. This is the fame kind of budding 
that was de/cribed by Columella i and the 
defcription of the manner of flute-grafting, 
that may be found in the next chapter, 
will convey a diftio^ idea to the E^tglift 
reader. how this was performed. For tho' 
by the praSice of the ancients the bud and 
bark was only applied to a pa^t of the 
flock, and in that of the moderns it fur«» 
rounds the whole i yet the manner of pre* 
paring the bark with the eye, and of ap-^ 
plying it to the unbarked ftock, is fimiti 
lar in both. See Plinii Opera Dde^ 
cbampiif page 494, and Cato Rei Rufiic. 
Scriptor. 

Sect. XIX. Columella's defcription of 

the 
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the method according to which it is to be 
performed, is accurate and proper* Ar^ 
hris^ quam Emphfirm es, nitid^mym r^ 
mum eUgito, et ejujdemjpatii corticm CArc^m-^ 
cidit04 ' ^t materiam deUbrato'. Deindc i§( earn 
partem quam nudaveris$ preparatam emplaf- 
trum adaptato^ ita mt altera. deHkrat^. parti 
cotroeniat. 

Sect. XX. The nurferymen have of 
late years introduced the practice of re- 
budding fuch trees as had formerly takea 
from inoculation, and were become vigo- 
roust ^ This they call double working of 
the treef, an(i afl^rt, that it brings- the tree 
fooner to bear/atld makes it afterwards 
1)car better. The feafon of the above af- 
fertioA may be guefled It by the ingenious, 
when tl>ey are informed, that tbcfe trees 
are commonly fold at a higher {jrice; With 
regard to the article of bearing,' it muil be 
very difficult, if not impoffible, to deter- 

* mine the point from experience: probabi- 
lity is againd it ; and ^eritlemen (hould be- 
ware of adopting prejudices, which it is 

^ the intereft of gardeners to impofe. 

It is now propofed to dercri|)e thi vari- 
ous .ways of grafting, and to take notice of 
a few of the advantages and difad vantages 

that 
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thfiit «tteftd the C4-C0, when it is pttfc9mbi 
ifi oacb of the <kffl!enmt tMnaert thu are, 
01 auty be pat in pn6ttce ) for it wili be 
no difiCQlt matter tct ffttfortfn «fiy of th* 
kiddi that ^all bs tUreded i end let the 
rei)der chdofe ibr himfelf whkh naethod he 
prtftrtf «lWr h« has jMrsled the whole. 



CHAP. IX. 

Of feveral ditfeteflt Methods of Craftifig. 

V 

'IpUE kinds of grafting tkat I fhall de- 
£:cibe iii the fevoral articles are : i ft, 
Cleft-graftiDg ; 2d» Whip«-grafting ; jd» 
Side-graftiog ; 41!)^ Cheek-graftlng^i 5thf 
Grafting in the bark ; ^b| Flute-grafting ; 
y^ Grafting in the wood» as in the Wor- 
cefler.wayi 8fh and laft. Grafting by 
approach. 

A R T I C L E I. 

THB proper time for grafttog of fhilt- 
trees ta Hm clefts is in (he months o£ Fe- 
hciacjr end Mardi^ or even in April, when 

the 
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the grawth of the troes is retarded i A ipriag 
by it cold feafoo^f 

Sbct. L StDoe--fruit (hoiiJd lie firft 
grafted, then pears» and laft qf aU apples^ 
Applet commosily Ibcceed bftttfr wheli 
they are grafted m the beginilieg of Apr3^ 
than when they are eMiw worhdd. 

SscT. IL Thia kiad W grafting tmy 
be put in practice on ftocka of all fiicty 
liip' it will. pWe mojt ruetiffsM «n fuck 
m are not tcio Ijir^* It ia tti bi perfitrnMA 
ia thefbllowiag toatfner. 

Sec T • III. * Where you obferte the bark 

to life clean and jfqioothr there head down 

the (lockf cut Hoping through one lialf cf 

the head> and pare. Joaooth the other half 

horiaoQUUy ; then with a finidl knife ih 

placed that itn^y cut at oAce tbro' tbe 

middle of both f^irfaces, girc it a gemfte 

bfow on the baeky that it may cfeave t&o 

ftock dire^y dbwnwards for an inch longi 

more or kfSt according to the. thickncA 

and length.of'thintiefs and ihortnefs of dbe 

prepared part <^ tbe graft. 

' Se^t. IV* Take your grafts from well-* 

bearing trees i: branches of one yeor^a 

growth are comi^only ufed> tho* thofe of 

two may be grafted with equal focoefay 

provide 
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provided • the eyes are not flower-bud^. 
Such branches of one year as have their 
eyes prominent, and placed the near^ft to 
one another, if in other refpeAs equal, are 
the fitteft. Pour eyes are generally reckon- 
ed fufiicient for the imp, tho' there is no 
reafbn for being over»fcrupuIous with re- 
gard to the number. Having taken your 
graft from the tree, be fure that the bark 
be free from blemifh, regular, and fmootbr 
cut. through the bark into the wood on 
each fide of the graft, (o as to fbrm a 
notch or ifaoulder on each fide that are 
nearly equal on the oppofite fides, and on 
the fame plan^ as both of them* ihould 
f eft on the fmooth furface on the top of the 
fiock : leave one eye above, oppofite to 
the middle of the wood that is ^o remain ; 
then cut down each fide, floping equally, 
till this part of the imp refembles a wedge- 
with a (harp point; open the flit you for- 
merly made on the flock, and flip down 
die graft to the fhould'ers. This is eafieft 
done when you have thinned the edge of 
the graft that is to be inferted into the 
vtrood of the flock, a little more than the 
oppofite fide that is to be joined to the 
bark of it ; join the bark of the graft and 

ftock 
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ikxrk the whole length of the infertion ; 
and it is of advantage, when the. woods of 
both are properly fitted to each other. 

Sect. V. The fuccefs of your grafting 
Will be doubtful, when you raife the bark 
of either do^k or graft ia the infcrtion, or 
in the preparing. Cover the part where 
they are joined with green bark, or any 
thing elfe, in fuch a manner as to exclude 
the air dnd wet ; tie the- flock pretty tight 
with bailes, rufhesj^ or woollen yarn ; and 
clay it over, taking care not to cover the 
eyes of the graft. 

Sect. VI. I have frequently made ufe 
of grafting- wax, prepared according to the 
receipt in Mr. Miller's Dictionary i nor did 
it fruftrate my expei^ations : but the trou* 
ble that there is in keeping of it properly 
warmed while it is to be applied, with the 
' difficulty of removing it when the graft is 
grown to a proper length, will poffibly 
prevent its coming into common ufe. Clay 
is .applied with greater expedition ; and 
when it is properly prepared, ferves the 
purpofes of the gardener equally well. 

Thus your grafted trees may continue 
till "^the eyes have pu(hed out branches of a 
confiderable length, when it will, be pro- 

G per 
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per to take off the clay, and free the dock . 
from the tyings. 

Sect. VII. The grafts will advance., 
but poorly, if the flocks are not. conftaqtly 
kept free from buds, fuckers, or (bQ0t$» 
Should you in preparing cut the inferted 
part of the graft too thin at the (boulders^ 
it is apt to.be broken over by the wind at 
the flock t whenever it beconaes bjanchy« 

Sect, VIIL ' If any planter fhould inr 
tline to ufe the grafting- wajc, notwitb-. 
ftanding the trouble of applying it, &c. I 
would advife him to tie with bafTes rather 
than woollen-yarn; for it is difficult, to take 
off the yarn from the flock, after the wax. 
has been melted with the heat of the fun, 
and has been mixed with the yarn even to 
the flock. When the flockis are fnoall* 
they may be cut fmooth in the top, and 
then cleft, and the grafts for fuch may be 
made without any fhoulders. 

Sect. IX, When flone-fruit are graft- 
ed in this manner, they take not fo readily 
as grafts from apple and pear trees do, evea 
tho' they are. worked with the greatefl: 
care : mofl kinds of the trees that bear 
flone-fruit, generally fuccecd better from 
cheek-grafting. 

Sect, 
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Sect. X. From the • place where the 
dit is made, in the flock, a piece of the 
wood and bark may be taken out from 
each fide, by cuts flanting upwards : and 
the grafts for fuch may be formed into the 
(hape of a wedge without ftibuldcring, aiid* 
ft properly fitted as to touch in every part 
with the internal furface of the ftock. 
When trees thus grafted take, they become 
fooner ftrong, as the union is completer 
from the grafting; but they are morp 
tfoublefome in the working,, and require 
more time in performing the operation. 
This manner the French writers call gref^ 
Jer ^ remforte piece. 

Sect. XL It is alfo done by cutting 
out part of the (lock with a chiiTe], and fit- 
ing the graft in fuch a manner, as that the 
matter, when it (haU be produced from the 
inner barks, and the wood of both, can 
eafily unite them. It matters not of what 
ffiape the pieces taken fromthe ftock be; 
for provided the graft is fo (haped, as to 
be properly fitted with the inner bark and 
wood of the ftock ; that is, if their pre- 
pared furfaces be in contadli, or exadlly 
joined together; you may certainly reckon 
on fuccefs. 

G 2 Sect. 
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Sect. XII. When the weather is cold» 
you may prepare yourgrafts, of whatever, 
kind they are» by the fire* fide; and as 
you finiih them put them into a vefiel with 
water, where they may lie fbaking, till 
you join them to the (locks. This proba- 
bly promotes their taking readily with the 
flocks ; for I have often experienced that 
they fucceed well after fuch manage- 
ment. 

Sect. XIII. When the dock is large, 
feveral clefts may be made in it, all of them, 
direfted to the center, and one graft in- 
fer ted into each. When they are thus 
placed round the top of the flock, it is 
called crown-grafting, from its refem- 
blance to a crown, as the gardeners have 
fancied. 

Sect. XIV. It has been obfcrved, that 
the fhoots which fpring from the grafts 
after they arc joined to the flocks, grow in 
the fame dire(£tion as they did on the trees 
from whence they were taken ; that is, 
either perpendicular or horizontal. As 
this obfervation was firfl made by the au- 
thor of the Solitary Gardener, if you credit 
the obfervation, when you have it in your 
power, you may make choice of upright 

grow- 
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growing grafts for fuch ftandard* trees 
as are deligned to be placed in the open 
air. 

A R T I C L E II. 

Of Wbif -Graf ling. 

I 

THIS is fo called, becaufe the (lock 
and graft are joined together in the manner 
of a carter's whip, or of a fifliing-rod : this 
method fucceeds beft, when the graft is in 
iize or thicknefs equal to the ftock, or near- 
ly fo. It may be performed in the follow- 
ing manner : 

Sect. I. The furface of the graft and 
ftock are to be cut (loping, in fuch a man- 
ner that they can be applied exactly to 
one another. When, on applying them mu-* 
tually, their furfaces are found to anfwer^ 
and their barks are nearly joined, keep 
them ileadily in the fame pofition; and ty* 
ing them carefully with ba(lbs or woollen- 
yarn, let them be clayed or waxed over. 
When both are (lit tranfverfcly a little in 
the middle of their prepared furfaces, and 
indented into each other, it helps their 
joining, and fecures them from being hurt 
by the winds> &c. Such trees as have 

G 3 bcea 
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been whip^grafted, ought to remain loiig- 
er tied than thofe that have been Qltfu 
grafted, left they be disjoined by accidents 
while the union is incomplete, and the ce- 
menting fubftance foft and yielding. 

Sect. II. This method of grafting is 
attended with great fuccefs ; for the graft 
and (lock fopn coalefce, and by means of 
this make good trees, as they thrive fo vi- 
goroufly, that in a few years it is impof- 
fible to perceive the part where they were 
united. 

Sect. III. The reader will eafily per- 
ceive, that whip-grafting, can only be put 
in practice on young flocks, or fmall branr 
ches of trees, when we incline to multi- 
ply di^erent kinds of fruit or the fam? 
tree. 

ARTICLE III. 

Of Side-Grafting. 

THIS is done in a manner much rer 
fembling whip-grafting. The tree is not 
headed down, but the grafts are ftuck into 
it in fuch a manner, as can bed fupply the 
vacancies that are found in the head of the 

tree. 
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tree. No particular di regions can be giv- 
Hi for the performing of this work ; but 
the grafter may confider with himfelf in 
what manner he would choofe that the 
grafts (hould fhoot» and fo apply them in 
a proper direction for anfwerrng his pur- 
pofe, and then infert them in fuch a way 
as that the two barks and wood may be 
contiguous ; for this will fecure their unit- 
ing, provided they be ifp covered as to deny 
all accefs to wind and rain. 

ARTICLE IV. 

Of Cheek-Grafting. 

THIS is fo named from the poiition 
of the graft; for it occupies one fide of the 
head of the ftock^ and refts on the top 
of it. 

Sect. I. The proper time for perform- * 
ing of this work in Scotland, is' in the 
month'of April, or even in the beginning 
oI'May when the feafgn is later : in more 
Southerly climates, it may be performed 
more early. It is ihe eafieft performed, 
and foonefl: finifhed, of any method. Stone- 
fruits facceed equally well when they are 

G 4 grafted 
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grafted in this manner^ as thofe do that be« 
long to the clais of pippins* It may be 
done according to the following dircdions. 

Sect. IL Cut the ftock over horizon- 
tally ; thtn, after having pared its top 
fmooth with a iharp pen^knife^ yon cut a 
ilice from the fide of the (lockt in fuch a 
manner, that a gradual flope h made from 
its firft entry into the bark, till it come out 
ibme way within the wood on the top, 
more or lefs, as you {ball inclii^. 

Sect. III. The preparation of the ftock 
being finished, you take a graft with four 
or more eyes on it: cut into this on the fide^ 
that is oppofite to the lowed bud, a little 
through part of the wood, and make a 
fhoulder ; then dope it down gradually the 
length required, or till it reach near to the 
lower part of the furface from whence the 
flice of the ftock was taken. Fit the graft 
fo prepared to the cheek of the ftock where 
the piece was taken off; let its fhoulder 
reft on the top j then tie it tight with bafles 
or ruflies, and clay it ovei^ the top, and all 
round; 

4 

Sect. IV. I can here affcrt from ex^ 
perience, that it is not neceflary for the 
bark of the graft and ftoqk to be joined in 

order 
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order to its fucceeding; for they often take 
when the grafts are only applied to the 
wood of the ftock, even when the farface 
of the bark on the graft does not reach the 
length of the inner bark of the ftock j tho* 
the contrary of this has been aflcrted by 
fome philofophical reafoners on the fubjedk^ 
But without retailing the prejudices of 
preceding writers oh the fubjedl, we (hall 
obferve, that the fubftance which unites 
them together, proceeds both from the 
inner bark and the wood of the flock, as 
well as the graft ; and that the • fubflance 
from each gradually increafes till they 
come to unite, and fo forpi a (imilar fub- 
ftance, that for fome time not a little re* 
fembles the callus which is formed be- 
tween the ends^ and unites the broken 
bones of animals ; but it foon changes its 
appearance, and is converted into real 
wood and bark, which partakes of the na- 
ture of both the ftock and graft, proving 
a connecting medium through which the 
juice) pafs and repais without interruption : 
it alfo receives its proper nutriment, and 
increafes along with the tree. 

Sect. V. But as the tree is not ftrong 
for fome time after the formation of this 

fubftance. 
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fubftance, it is proper to continue the ty- 
ings for feveral months^ or as long as the 
leaves are on the treee, left the grafts be 
blown off by the wind. This I have feen 
happen after the tree had been tranfplanted 
feveral years ; but the Aock had been tdo 
large before grafting, and was not covered 
by the increafe of the graft, for which 
reafon it had begun to rot from the wet. 

Sect. VI. Where your nurfery is ex- 
pofed to the wind, it may be of Ibme ufe 
to place the grafts on the fouth-weft fides 
of the flocks, as the higheil winds ordina* 
rily blow from that quarter. Moft kind of 
fruit-trees take very readily when they are 
gi'afted in this manner ; and if the flocks 
are not too large, the grafts foon cover 
them, the trees thrive, and bear equally 
well as the fame kinds when grafted in any 
- other way. 

Sect. VII. In grafting of flone-fruit» 
as plums, fee. it may prove of coniiderable 
ufe, in heading down the flocks, to cut 
them flanting upwards, nearly in the man-* 
ner as when you prepare them for whip- 
grafting : then by a little further laboutt 
cut off from the flock a flice, ending above 
the Qodermofl part of the flope> as it waB 

left 
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kft aftw heading down ^e ftock ; to ihis 
apply a graft mftde without ibouldcring : 
tie and clay or wax it carefully all over. 

Sect. VIIL The flopc of the ilock 
may be made pretty long^ as the grafts af- 
ter its fhoots are coniiderably advaDcedsinay 
be tied to this, in order to pireierve it from 
the violence of winds, till the union is 
thoroughly completed, and the cement is 
become hard and ftrong, when the emi- 
nent part may be cut off, as has already 
been dijreded when treating oo the fpring-* 
ing bud, . 

ARTICLE V. 

« 

Of Grafting in the Bark. 

THE head of die ftock is to be taken 
offf and the crown pared fmooth, as in 
cheek-grafting. Let the bark be raifed 
from the wood of the ftock, fo far as to 
receive the graft, which is to be prepared in 
the manner that I have already made men- 
tion of in Art. IV. Scdt. IILof this chap- 
ter. The graft being thruft down, is to 
be tied to the ftock in the fame manner as 
in cheek-grafting, and fo clayed over. But 
the objedions of it$^ being in danger of fuf- 

fering 
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fering damage from winds, are ftronger 
here than in cheek-grafting, as the union 
is lefs perfeA, and confequcntly the tree is 
weaker for a confiderable time. 

Sect. I. After the bark is raifed, or 
even before, a fmall part of the wood may 
be cut off from the (lock by a fmall chifTel 
made for the purpofe, which will make 
the graft fit eafier, and unite fooner. 

Sect. IL This method of grafting is 
faid to be the moft ancient by Pliny : for 
according to him, the ancients were at 
firft afraid of making a cleft in the ftock. 
See Opera^ 422, 440. Who the naturalift 
hece means by the ancients, is not eafy to 
be determined; for cleft-grafting is de- 
fcribed in the works of Theophraftus. Sec 
page 205 of Heinfius's edition. 

ARTICLE VI. 

Of FluU'Grafting. 

THIS is at prefent chiefly ufcd for 
multiplying of walnut-trees. The ftock 
which is to be grafted, and the branch 
from which the bark with the buds is to 
be taken, muft be nearly of the fame fize, 

as 
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as they are to be fitted to each other. The 
bark^ taken off in form of a virle^ mud have 
one or two buds. This is to be taken, 
from the tree that we intend to multiply, 
and placed upon a ftock diibarked fo as 
juft to receive it. When it is properly 
fitted on^, clay it on the top, and round the 
joined barks, fo as to defend it from wind 
and rain ; and keep the joinings carefully 
covered till the barks unite together, and 
the graft coalefce with the flock. 

ARTICLE VII. 

Of ih IVmefter Way. 

THIS is done by inferting a large 
branch into the trunk of a tree cut down 
on purpofc : it is to be placed between the 
bark and the trunk, after flicking grafts 
round the trunk. See Switzer on Fruit- 
trees, who has defcribcd this in a very con- 
fufed manner. 

The inferring large fcyons into the wood 
of flocks, feems to * have "been praftifcd 
by the ancients ; but notwithftanding the 
pradlice of both ancients and moderns, 

I can- 
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I cannot help declaring in favour of 
cheek-graftingy as preferable to the above 
method. 

ARTICLE VIII. 

Of Grafting ly ApfroAcb. 

THE manner in which this is per^ 
formed^ is by putting the growing branch 
, of any kind of tree that we incline, into 
the cleft of a flock that has been headed 
down and prepared for its reception : there 
it is to be tied in fuch a manner, that by 
the nearnefs of the barks and woods, it 
may foon unite with the flock. Clay it 
over carefully, fo as to exclude air and 
wet ; and after it has continued for one or 
more years, and is united to the flock, the 
branch may be cut off from the parent-tree 
near to its union with the flock. 
^ Gardeners declare that fruit-trees thus 
propagated, are greatly better than thofe 
that have been budded or grafted in any 
other way. Unluckily, probability de- 
clares this to be a groundlefs afTertion ; and 
if we appeal to Reafon, whether or not this 
is really fo, fhe perfuades ' us, that it is 

impoflible 
8 
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ioipoiiible to determine the point from ex- 
perience. In the above method it is prac^ 
tifed by the moderns ; let us now confiilt 
the works of the ancients for information. 
Sect. L Columella has claimed this 
manaer of grafting as his^ own invention ; 
and aflertSy that when they are joined in 
this way> all kind of trees will take mu- 
tually. He gives an inftance in the fig- 
tree and olive^ which he fays takes three 
years to unite. But that the reader may 
be able to judge for himfelf^ I (hall quote 
a few. pafTages in the original language^ 
leil he (hould fufpedr the fs^ithfulaefs of a 
tranflation. 

s Sed cum antiqui negaverint pojfe omnt gf-^ 
nus furculorum In omnem arbor em Anferu 
et illam quafijinitionem, qua nos paullo ante 
ufifumusy veluti quandam legem fanxerinty eos 
tantutnfurculos poffe coalefcere^ quijint cor- 
tke^ ac librOf etfruSu conjimiles Us arhrihis, 
quibui inferuntur 'y exijiimavmus errorum 
Jbufw opinioms difcutiendum, tradendumque 
ptifhnis rationemy qua pojjit omne genus fur^ 
cult omm generi arboris infert. And he adds 
below» Sic interpojko triennio convalefcit 
Jicus cum oleo. Columella, Rei Rujiica. 
Scriptoresy vol. I. page 564. 

Sect. 
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Sbct. IL In another part of his book# 
after having defcribed feveral other ways 
of graftings he adds the above, and fajs^ 
Alium metbodum a nobis repertum docebimus^ 
vol. I. page 847^ To this Pliny gives his 
aflent : Mihifatis certe comperta. Oper. 427. 
Had a certain writer of confiderable reputa- 
tion attended to thi9» and made experi^ 
ments, he would not have fo feverely cri* 
ticifed the ancients in general, and Virgil 
in particular, where the poet fays, Geoi^* 
ii. \. 69. 

Inferttur verb ex fatu ntfcis arbutus 

borridai 
Et Jieriles platani malos gefere va/entes, 
Cajlaneafagos^ ornufque incanuit alba 
Flore pyri 5 glandemque fues fregire fub 

ulmis. 

Sect. III. The teftimony of Pliny is 
remai^kable.in favour of the pra6lice of the 
ancients. Tot modis injitam arborem vidi^ 
mus juxta tiburtas tulias^ omni genere pom-- 
rum onujiam, alio ramo nucibus^ alio ^ baccis, 
aliunde vite^Jicis^ pyris^ punicis, malorumque 
generibus. Sed buic vita brevisfuit. Opera^ 
page 424. 

Sect. 
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Sect. IV. Let mc alfo adduce in fa- 
Vdiir of Virgil what F^liny has aflertcd, tho' 
his authority ha6 be^n called in queftion^ 
that the .Platan Us, or plane-tree, joined 
with the graft the readied: of any flock ; 
next to it is the oak, but both fpoil the 
talle of the fruit. Figs and pomegranate^, 
according to him; are grafted on all kinds of 
ftocki, Oper: 424; neither is it to be doubt- 
ed, but that Virgil had hearcl of from 
good authority, or feeii thefe kinds of 

union which he has made mention of. It 

. ■ . .. . • 

is more than phobable, that the following 
changes weVe frequent, and confifted with 
the poet's knowledge, Georg. ii. 1. 32^ 
though we have oflen attempted them 
without fUcCefs, 

Et fap} aiterius ramos impun} videmus 
Vertere in aiterius^ mutatamque infita mala 
Perre pyrum^ et prunis lapidofa rube/cere 
cprna. 

SEct. V. But to ^Vhat pUrpofe, fay my 
opponents, is it to adduce the authority of 
Virgil, when SenecH has aflerted, and 
others lince his time have given it as their 
opinion, that Virgil did not. intend to con- 
yey inftrudion in his Georgics, but to 

H compofe 
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compofe an agreeable poem? In anfwer 
to the above, I can luckily oppofc the de- 
claration qf Virgil himfclf, when he ia 
addrefling his patron Maecenas : there he 
iays, 

Non bic te carmine JiEto^ 
..Atque per ambages^ et longa exorfa ieneba. 

Georg. ii. 45. 

Sect. VI. It is evidently the charac- 
ter of Virgil, that he vras fond of truth, 
tho' he embellifhed it with ndion : and 
can any reafonable man believc# that a 
poet remarkable for judgment^ would im- 
pofe a fahhood on fo great a prince as 
Auguftus, or fo knowing a . court and age 
as that was in which he lived ? The poetic 
licence was never extended io far 5 for tho' 
the ornaments of Virgil's Georgics are 
greatly heightened by fancy, yet his max** 
ims are qot without foundation. But to 
' convince any one of the miftakes of Se- 
neca, and every other critic who has join- 
ed in the accufation, let him only pcrufc 
with attention the Georgics, where he will 
find much ufeful knowledge on every fub- 
jedt that is treated of by the poet. Thus 
^ far have I wandered from my fubjed, led 
% . . aftray 
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idrzy by a fondnefs for the works of the 
ancients, and in order to vindicate them 
from the cen fares of many writers, who 
have ftolen from them, without any ac- 
knowledgement, feveral ufeful obfervations 
on this fubjedt ; and who have, at the fame 
time, inconiiderately adopted their mif-* 
takes, and delivered them as certaia 
maxims. 

Sect. VII. It is now proper to offer 
the reader a determination of the matter, 
which decifion appears to be not ill found*- 
ed : That to purfue thefe experiments tnay 
prove a pleafant amufement to the curious 
in nature, but can be of little ufe to the 
planter, whpfe fole aim is to obtain fruit- 
trees of good kinds, that may grow vigo- 
roufly and bear well. 

JRepeated etpericnce has confirmed the 
truth of the following obfervation, that 
the kinds of flocks I have direiSed to be 
ufed, join readily with the buds and grai(]ts, 
and the trees fo reared bear plentifully. 
And tho' pear-trees not only grow, but 
bear well on the following llocks, crab- 
apples, wiid-afli, white-thorn, medlar, and 
ronce-tree ; yet it would be ill-judged to 
graft on thefe, when the fuccefs is not fo 

H 2 . certain. 
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certain, nor the goodnefs of the fruit fy 
well afcertained by accurate obfervations^ 
as both are from obfervations that have becit 
made when they were grafted on pear and. 
quince flocks. 

Sect. VIII. It may contribute to the 
under ftanding of tny meaning to take no* 
tice, that under the name of dwarfs, I in-^ 
elude all trees that are trained in (uch a 
manner as to branch out near the furface 
of the foil, and not fuch fruit-trees as are 
grafted on quince or paradife flocks, &c. 
In this fenfe I have often made ufe of the 
exprefilon, when I had occafion to make 
mention of them formerly, I (hall now 
add a few ufeful diredionsr to the planter in 
the remaining fedions, and conclude with 
the theory of grafting and budding. 

Sect. IX. The trees that you intend 
to plant as dwarfs in the open air, or on 
efpaliers, may be budded or grafted from 
four to eight inches from the ground. 

Sect. X. Such as you defign for dwarfs 
on walls, ihould be budded or grafted with- 
in four or five inches of the furface of the 
foil in the nurfcry. 

Sect. XI. Half-flandards may be 
worked from three to five feet high, or 

grafted 
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grafted as dwarfs^ and traine4 to tbe pro- 
per hdght. 

Sect. XII. Standard-trees that are in* 
tended to be planted on walls, may be 
budded or grafted at the height which 
you propofe to train the branches from, as 
this will moderate their growth ^ and pro-x 
mote their bearing. 

Sect. XIII. Pear-trees that you intend 
to plant as ftandards in orchards, {hoQld 
be grafited |pw on wild pear-ftocks, and 
trained by pruning to the proper height 
that you incline they (kail branch out at. 

SscT. XIV. Where the fpil and fitui'^ 
tjon of the nurfery is good, and the ilocks. 
grpw very vigorpufly, they may be budded 
or grafted fix feet high, and wiljl make 
good (l^ndard- trees. 

Sect. XV» Such pear-trees, as you in- 
tend for riders on walls, may be grafted at 
the height the wall requires, or anfwerable 
to the part of the wall where you are to 
place the hrfi branches at, in training of 
their heads to the wall. 

Sect. XVI. Apple-trees that arc in* 
tended for orchards, may be grafted on the 
trup, wild crab, which is firmer in the 
ivbod^ And has more thorns on the bran* 

H 3 chcst 
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ches, than any oth6r kind : thcfe may i>e 
grafted and managed as has been diredcd 
for pear-^trees. 

Sect. XVII. Plums that are intended 
for half-ftandards^ may be budded four feet 
high, and ftandards at the height of fix 
fiecty. as this will prevent the trees from 
growing too much to wood^ and difpofe 
them to bear fooner. 

SECTi XVIII. Cherries may be manag- 
ed as plums. To narrate more particulars 
Would prove tedious ; fo we (hall now of- 
fer a few obfervations that are deduced 
from what we have obferved in the courfc 
of grafting and budding, as it may help 
the reader to form fome idea of the efforts 
tf nature, by means of which the union is 
begun and completed, and the ftock be- 
comes a perfeft tree, when it is joined to 
the growing bud or graft* 
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THEORY 

OF 

r 

BUDDING AND GRAFTING. 

» 

IT h found to iiald ia experience, 
that the: cementitig fubftance in both 
furface^ 19^ firft produced like little grains :- 
thefe arife foon after ^le jundibn^ frood 
the fubftaace of the inner bark of the ftock, 
in rooft kinds of grafting ; but from the 
furface of the wood in inoculation and 
grafting in the bark. They are likewife 
produced from any part of a tranfverfe or 
oblique! fe^ion of the wood of the ftock, 
provided it be defended againfi: all ap* 
proaches of the air : for when the grains 
firft make their appearance, the matter is 
liquid, and eafily evaporates ; and the parts 
from whj^nce it was diilipated, become too 
hard to admit of any more being depofited. 
Hence the buds by degrees turn arid, and 
the grafts wither;: the prepared part of 

H4 the 
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the flock alfo acquires too much rigidity, 
ty means of whidh it dies dowij in part, 
This is riie real caiife of the death of many 
bedded apd grafted trees, 

Whea too much wet is admitted, it li-? 
quifies the grains -, or when it is long re-r 
tained on the furfaces, the perfpiration is 
ilopt> the q^otfoa of ihf> fap retav4^d9 tk^ 
liquids corrupt^ and by their bad quali- 
ties hurt the folids fo much, that no ce- 
ment can be« formed and depofited : both 
the bads and grafts dwindle gradually, die^ 
jand rot, and part of the (lock aUb fuffers 
from the adjoining putrafa^ion. 

The heat of the fun, that fo powerfully 
influences vegot^tion^ when it comes to 
a£t with too great an increafed force, will 
accelerate the perfpiration of bodi budj 
and grafts, and endanger their lives 'Gxftn 
frying their fubftance too much i but this 
may be prevented by frequent waterings, 
or fiprming lan artificial ibaiki that may be 
ip placed as to fcxren th^m from the mid*^ 
day /qri. ! i i 

. Cold, or the particles of fboft, ^on the 
contrary, havie oppofi te . tffc&s i \ libr they 
much diminifb perfpiration, and therel^ 
retard the growth of the treps: bdt when 

they 
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they are copious^ and «£t intenfelyy thejr 
jpfinuatc themfelveis into the Aibftance, di« 
)ate the juices, burft (he folids ; and Co by 
4e(lrpyiRg their texture, they ppcafioa the 
4eath of the parts that are injured- 
Having madp n^ention pf the earlieft ap^^ 
pearances, when the efforts of nature* or 
the vegetative powcr^ firft beginf to form 
the union of flocks with buds and grafts ^ 
f^d alfo taken notice of the caufes which 
previsnt its progrefs, pr cpunttraft iti 
efforts, fo a$. tp dif^ppoint the planter ; k 
now remains to cpn^der its prpgrefs till the 
qnion bf completed, aqd the tree perfeft 
pf the kind which we intended. 

Suppofe now, that our budded and grafts 
ed trees ^ave had thciir joinings and topi 
carefully covered* in fuch a manner as to 
defend theni from being injured by th« 
air, by wet, by beat, or by cold ; nature ' 
proceeds without interruption in her pro-r 
cefs ; granplations are accumulated, as 
well on the furfape of the (lock, as on that 
of the biid and of the graft; the matter 
is as yet ibft, and qnly (haped by the con« * 
lining furfaces, that fet limits to its exten- 
(ion ; thus it continues for a confiderablc 
pffiCf difcovering nothing pf tl)e properties 

of 
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of wood : but from itt being expofed to 
the adtion of the mounting and defcending 
fap, it is penetrated through its fubflancc, 
and preiled into 'a iimilar form with the 
wood below and above it. Thus' having 
beconoe pervious^ and eafily admitting the 
juices^ in whatever direction they ^re im- 
pelled, it is infenfibly formed and harden:- 
ed by their adlion, and receives an m- 
creafe from the nourifliing particles which 
they bring and depofite. Nor can we 
with any propriety folely attribute this 
e^Pedt to the power of vegetation in the 
ftocks ; for we find, that both buds and 
grafts, when they take to gr*owixig, al- 
ways look healthy ; and by imbibing nu« 
ttiment from the atttabfphere, they not 
only maintain their vigour, but aifo pre- 
pare the granulated fubftanbe that they de« 
pofite in the interftices, till there is fuffici- 
ent of cement to be gradually moulded 
into a wood and bark fimilar to their own : 
and this being joined to what is produced 
from the flock, conflitutes theconncding 
medium, which may in fome manner be 
faid to form the tree, by admitting t^ 
nourifhment that is now copioufly drawn 
from the roots to the new fpringing fhoots; 
for they pufhing apace annually, enlarge 

the 
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che tree by the produdion of wood and 
bearing branches. 

The planter having now obtained a tree 
of the kind he wanted, may reckon on 
fruit of the fame kind with that of the tree 
froni which the bud or graft was taken. I^^or 
whatever has been aflerted by the writer^ 
on gardening, with regard to the influence 
of flocks on the fruit of the trees that 
have been reared in the manner we have 
direAed in the preceding pages, may bd 
Confidered as but indifferently founded 1 
for as the difficulty h great in judging, 
f# ihe ©bfervers may have been miftakcn.- 
However, lift our readers fliotlld accufe us 
of partiality in favour of blir own obferva- 
tions, we (hall offer them the experiences 
of a vetei-an in planting and obferving : it 
h ho left a perfon than Monfieur Du Ha- 
niel, well known to the learned world by 
the numerous obfervations and experi- 
ment^ which he has made and commu* 
c^ted to the public in his various writings. 

'He has afierted in his Fbyjique ies Ar-- 
bfes, that grafted fruit always continue the 
fame, no matter on what flocks they arc 
grafted. ' 

I fhall offer a few of his experiences in 
the language of the author. 

Jai 
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yd greffe la reim Claude fur FamanditTp 
fur le pecker^ ^tfur le prunier de damas^ Gfr. 
^oique la f eve de ces trots arbres Joit diffe-- 
rentet jai eu fur ces d^erentes fujets la 
m$me efpece 4^ prune ^ On grcffe tons lei jours 
le pecker fur les peckers fauvageonsj fur des 
amandiers^ et fur different es efpeces de pru^ 
niers^ fans qu'on apper^ovoe aucun ckangement 
dans les efpeces. 

Vamandier greffe fur les prumers^ mjt 
donni des amandes ajjez femblables a celles 
que produifoit farbrequi avoitfournila greffe. 

fat greffi une tneme (fp^i^^ de poirier 
fur le poirier fauvageon^ fur le coignajfier^ 
fur Tipine^ etfur le nefiier^ fans (pvoir eu 
de ckangement d^ns les fruits ^ J^a groffe 
nefie grcfff fur k nefiiir Je bois, fur le 
foignaffet, et fur Thine blancke^et reJieJa 
mime. Thi^ i}e farther proved by grafting 
a new-fet l^rpon on {in orange tree iDy ap-r 
prof^h : 4nd thp' the lemon^tree was foon 
after joined to (he ftogk of the orange, thp 
ffMit acquired it^ ipaturitv, and partook nq^ 
thing of the nature of tjie 6rapge« Dv Ha«» 
^ipjL, Pkyfque des jirbres, iu jj.97, 

W? ijiall further proceed to entertain 
the reader with the experiences of this 
author^ tho' they are not immediately 
Conoe^ed with the preceding fubjedt, Hs 
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tried many of the kinds of grafts fo much 
boafted of ; as the vine on the hazel, the 
peach on willows, £cc. without fuccefs. 
Thefe he reckons as conveyed by writer$ 
oq the authority of others, and ailerta 
that they are falfe ; as a plum grafted on 
a quince, which had only one pippin, by 
M. Lcmcry, M, A. S. 1704; and he treats 
with no lefs ceremony the obfervation of 
the Reverend Mr. Hales, of the holly that 
was tinged below the variegated bud, p« 
98. I (hall now colled, for the fake of 
my reader, fome obfcrvations of greater 
utility, and communicate them in the lan- 
guage of the author. J'ai connu un pot-* 
rier de livre ^reffd fur Npine blaritbe^ qui 
fait un jolt demi-vante^ et qui donw bfou^ 
coup de fruit. ' J'ai vu a Galijfoniere des 
virgoloufes, et d'autres efpeces de poires, qui 
donnaient difftdlement du fruity lefquelles en 
ont fournis affez promptement lorfquon ies 
a greffies fur Vipine blanche ; t^pine 
blanche peut tenir Ies poirkrs ndini, effeut 
donner heaucoup des fruits trh grci- ddns 
un terrein humide, mats point du tout' dans 
un terrein fc. \i\s Hamel, Phyfique des 
Arbres, ii. p. 94. 

'Nous avons confervif pendant plus de 
vingt ans, dans un terre grojfe^ des pruniers 

de 
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de reine Claudef que nous avionsfait greffef 
fur des pecber de noyau i ces greffes n*0nt 
pas bemcoup poujfe en bois^', mats elks ont 
donni beaucoup de ban fruit : les peckers 
du noyau ne durent pas long temps ; mats 
quant Us font greffer^ Us durent plus long 
temps. Idepi, ii. 92. 

Almonds were budded iq Auguft on the 
black damaik-pium s few fucceeded ; two 
remained in the nurfery, and gave much 
good fruit for many years. Ibid, page 89. 

Having finifhed the firfl: part of this 
fubjeft, I fhall confider the fruit-garden, 
and endeavour to in^iwQi the reader in 
what manner fruit-trees may be difpofcd 
of to the greateO: advantage^ fo as that 
they may prove agreeable in 'our plans, 
and become profitable by the fruit which 
they yield in the returning feafons. And 
as my firfl: book has been chiefly em- 
ployed in giving of proper diredlions with 
regard to the rearing of fruit-trees, fo the 
next (hall be chiefiy confined to in- 
forming of my readers^ how they may 
plant, prune, and manage fruit-trees, till 
they (hall come to bear ; and how they 
fhall afterwards treat them when they arc 
in a bearing flate. 

THE 
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BOOK THE SECOND. 



INTRODUCTION. 

MIGHT I here venture to ofFcr a 
few hints to fuch gentlemen of for- 
tune as have genius and tade for laying out 
gardens a la grange manierey or on an ex- ' 
tenfive plan \ were this permitted, I would 
in the firft place obferve, that fruit-trees 
may be introduced into thefe as ornaments;. 
nor will their utility, I hope, prove any ' 
objetftion to the putting of my propofals in 
practice. 

SECt, L Properly ranged according to 
the feveral heights they arrive at, they may 
be formed into amphitheatres, placed la 
clumps, or difpofed in verges. 

Sect. II. Single rows may appear to ad- 
vantage where the plan ftiall require them. 

Sect. III. Avenues intended to confine 
the fight to fome agreeable termination, 
may be compofed of fruit-trees. 

6 • Sect* 
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Sect, IV. A finglc pcar-trcc placed 
With tafte^ will make a fine a^p^ar^nee by 
its ftraight ftem below^ and its afpiring 
conical figure above. 

Sect* V. The roilnd and wldc-*fprcad« 
ing head of an apple-tree, may appear a 
very decent ornament in feme fituations. 

Sect» VI. Different kidds of fifuit-* 
trees may be planted with flowering-trees^ 
or admitted into cabinets of flowering* 
ihrubs. 

Sect. VIL Even the pleafurc we re-^ 
ceive from the flower-garden* may be height- 
ened by mixing dwarf apple-trees^ &c* 
with the beds, or fcroU-work* which will 
diverfify the fcene and increafe the beauty. 

Sect. VJII. Standards, or half-ftan- 
dards, dropt on carpet-ground, will have a 
fine eflfedt. 

Sect. IX. Were they to be planted in 
walks, their opaque (hades would provo 
very agreeable in fummer. 

Sect. X. So pliant are many kinds of 
fruit-trees, that we may form them into 
delightful arbours. Whatever purpofeyou 
fhall intend them for, always make choice 
gf healthy and vigorous kinds, the fight of 
fuch is ever pleafit)g ; an ill- thriving tree 

7 is 
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is difagrecable to the fights faoweter it h 
placed. But it is needlefs to' purfue this 
fuhjcGt farther ; few of my readers are bleft 
with either fuch fortunes or tafte as is re« 
quired for thefe great undertakings: 

Sect. XI. Many people poflefs gar^. 
dens ; and that garden miifl be refy fmall, 
which cannot admit of one or more fruit- 
trees» particularly fmall dwarfs, fuch as 
apples on paradtfe-ftocks, or pears oq 
quinces : thefe require but little room, 
fcarce any pruning, foon come to bear, 
and generally hold well^ ot are conftant 
bearers. Smh trees are propdr for city-* 
gardens that are>fmall; fuch as are larger 
may be planted /with trees on free«*ftocks^ 
and trained as the owner pleafes. 
. SscTi XII: n\ loanaot help here obferv^ 
ing, that tho' tites planted in the atmo-' 
fphcreof a town thrive aad bear well, yet 
the • fruity dio' ki^and wel^ooking, hate 
but an unpleafant tafte^ and little ^voun 
Need we beriltrprifed at this, when we 
coniider how the air is conftantly tainted 
wkk the matter peripired frooli animal bo«> 
dies, with putrid . exhalations . from many 
fubftances - that. H- would be diiagreeable 
even t(r nanMi the fmoak of chimnies, 

I duft. 
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dufty &c. ^hertas fuch' fruit as grdw hi 
fhecotintfy, are'c^ertamed "vrith combi- 
sations of the pure eletnents, free from 
every thtpg ncnciou&or ofFenfive. Hence 
are we to derive 'their exalted rdiOiesand 
delightful flavburs> that far exceed' a^ ar- 
tificial comp<)fitioiis. 

Before I treat of the fntit^garden^i • I itasqr 

obferve, that tho* it is the pleafanteft i^ 

of bavtQg fruit, )ret it is neither &e cafieft, 

nor moftjprofitkble. But as^ every fliape 

to be found 10 a fhiitrgarden, may be £aid 

*to be of our own^fbrming» and the -whole 

confidered as a* creature of art ; it afioMls 

us taiore pleafure, by being the rdcdt of 

our ikill, and often fui>jeded to oor em^ 

templations* 
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CHAP. I; 

- Of tfe<J Fr^tiGafderi, <if Walls- in- general, 
and'-^f-fifitk-^WaUs in: partlctilar, vnth 
the Manner of fafteaing Trees to tba 

Walls. 

T Meddle not here ti^ith dc(igning of gilN 
dens* This fubjedl is tod ample to be 
treated.of 4i)yr the l^ye y it is interefttngrafkl 
. inight very well furnUh.a volume. 

Sect.' I. A , fruitrgarden may be > laid 
out in a variety of .different wfys;; let me 
only obferve, that Judgment and tafl;e is 
ihcwn in adapting the plan to the particular 
iituation. Defign (hould every where.be 
evident, at the fame time, every part ought 
to be fuited to nature : confult elegance, 
but fiw^y utility : ti beautiful . garden and 
good fruit is anfwering the end. 

Sect* II. As the greateft Ikill.is re- 
quired in managing of a fruit^^garden, and 
' no fmall pleafure attends the . poffeffion^ 
, I iball JBrfl.give fome account of the walls, 
which are the moft ufeful part of it : for 
by means of- thcfe, we enjoy the tender 
kinds of fruit-trees that are natives of 

I 2 warmer 
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wanner climest and unable to refift tbe 
cold in the open air in Great BritsuHi unlefs 
in foma very warm iituations. 

Befides the above advantages^ your fruit- 
garden, by being walled rounds is defended 
from many injuriesi^ 

ARTICLE t 

Of fTalls. 

THE walls fupport and fhelter your 
Wall-fruit-trees^ and fcreen both the fruit 
and borders from cold : nor is their effeft 
confined tothefe; trees growing on borders 
in the open air, even at fome diilance, are 
benefited by them, as we (hall eafily per- 
ceive, on comparing thofe with fuch as arc 
expofed in other parts of the garden, that 
are more diftant from the walls. 

Walls are built of bricks, or ftone and 
lime; they are raifed of wood or mud *, and 
ftraw reals worked clofe together, are 
fometimes fixed perpendicular to pales, and 
ufed as walls. 

I fhall trei^t of each of thefe in the order 
a$ above. 

Sect. I. Brick-walls have generally 
been preferred on account of the conveni- 

cncy 
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ency of nailing the branches : for the fre« ' 
qiient feams or interftices^ which are filled 
with mortar» afford many opportunities 
of fixing nailsi and placing the branches 
at the diftances they offer, or you incline 
to place them at. 

nSect. II. The degree of warmth on a 
brick-wall is very proper for fruit-trees of • 
moft kinds, as their vigour and bearing 
fufficiently atteft ; yet it is not equal in 
heat to a ilone and lime wall, as it is 
built, or when plaftered over with white 
Iime« 

Sect. III. Brick-walls are built either 
with or without (heltefs, as the builder - 
chafes. If the (helters are placed in the . 
walls when building, as Mr. Laurence ' 
dire£l:s, it will be troublefome to train the 
trees properly, and keep them to the wall. 
When the floping (helters are placed on 
brackets, fo as to be taken off or put on 
at pleafure, they may prove very ufeful in 
defending the bloffbms, and preferving the 
new-fet fruit from being injured by picrc^ ' 
ing colds, or the fcorching heat of jtho 
fun-beams. 

Sect. IV. To projcdl a cover from 
four to eight inches breadth, at the top of 

I 3 the 
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the wallv.cwer tlie>£de.of. it next to tW 
border, is-certainly ufe|ttliaa^a^pe^,^aDdr 
atteoded-witb no iojconveniences'^ it^may. 
be. u&d on all kind -of . walls« I ; am « apt ta / 
believe, that it prevents the iiprtg^tfboots.i 
from becoming luxuriant,, which, is- of 
great a#antage.to.tbe.latenii or.hDriasenti4 
branches that>ace.nailed.to tba wall^ 

SixT^V^. WhcBr. ypa intend to: plaa|f 
both Aandards and dwarfs on at brick-wallii 
you may projedt a.femioircuku. cover in the 
manner as< dire(3;ed for the topof the. wtll^ , 
at the height you intend to train your 
dwiarfs to; This pf ojeftipn is of ^great be^ 
nefit to peach, neOaciaey' .and apricot trees* 
particularly in cold .fittfatipns, where, withr 
out theic or fbehers, they are.oftea .nipt by 
the froft^ the^xtremUifs of their hiaa- 
ches in fpring,^ . along, the . upper part of 
the wall. Above^. the. pf oje^ion youmaj 
train the ilandard- trees to the^ higher part 
of the wall, in.fuch a manner that they 
may at length fill the whole of th^ unco? 
Vercd part. 

Sept, VI. In tr^inLpg the branches of 
fruit-trees to a brick wall, you may either 
wrap them round with fcuitf of^ old hats, 
ropns^ qr lifts pf bfoa4^1otb, or pieces of 

leather ; 



«atbie;r: by.mfms of thp(kf nail . tl;^c<n ,to 
tbe.i»tcrftijce§.bc,t>veca thc,bricks> 

T^^iC^^p to k;9ep.th? bcanche^ fq Iqo&i . 
vidthio.the ibredsj t^iat, they m^y. not be 
fUAChedi^ nor th? barkr.hurt, by.b^ingrubr 
i^d again^. the naiU^ 

Se^T« VIIi O^lpcapii^^made of hard^ 
weodf. tapp:}ng{ towards the. point j rounds 
9n4 bcoi^ at the he^d^ may. be driven ii^- 
(o.the iqiteryalsy (oai to flick firm, in the 
wall .; tpL thefe tie tife br{iQc;hiPS a$ near the 
W^l a$. ppfliblcy with rufhes, ba^Jes^ or 
branches of the birch- trpe of one feaipn'^a, . 
growth* or willows. Thcf? aris preferable. 
to;naUi^g, as they laft Ipng^ neither dp, 
they hurttthe tree or the« walls and ypa^ 
(can loofe the branches, prun? the tree, and 
tie the branches ^new, without drawing 
the pins ; at leaft yery few of them will re^ 
quire to be moved • 

Sect. VIII. ^ But preferable to either of 
the above methods, is painted wires plac* 
pd perpendicularly. This fhall be defcribed 
after we have given an account of ftone 
^nd lime walls, in which they are ne*;- 
pefTary, from the fmall number of inter- 
ilices that are to be found when the walls 
grft htfilj of Urge ftones. 

. I 4 Spct. 
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Sect. IX. A wooden -frame, or treiU 

lage, fixed to the wall, and to which the 

trees are tied» is ufed by fome gentlemen : 

but as by means of thefe, the trees are 

kept at a diftance from the wall, we (hould 

prefer the other methods. For we find 

by experience, that fuch fruit--branches as 

are placed dofe to the wall blow fooneft^ 

that the fruit fit beft on them, and are 

earlier ripe than thofe which are found on 

branches that arc placed at a diftance froni 

the furface of the wall. It .will probably 

be here objeded, that the ripe fruit which 

are placed neareft to the wall, are fboneft 

and moft preyed on by millepedes, &c. It 

IS true I but ripe fruit foon attrad the wafp, 

flies, &c. on any part of the tree, whercr 

ever they are placed. 
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CHAP. II. 

Of Stone and Lime--Walls. 

IN fuch places of this ifland where the 
ftones are to be had at an eafy rate, and 
lime is not dear» excellent fruit-^walls may 
be built at no great expence; and tho* 
the furface of fuch walls be unequal, this 
may be eafily remedied : for if the furface 
of thefe walls is plailered over with white 
lime, it will not only render it fmooth^ 
but alfo occaiion a great heat, by refledling 
the rays of light* But even on the fuppo- 
iition that you do not plafter the wsdls^ 
the fplid flones acquire a greater degree 
of heat from the a£Uon of the fun-beams, 
than bricks are capable of : and what is 
a farther advantage, they ^eep it longer* 
The degree of heat acquired, and its du- 
ration, will be in the diredt ratio of the 
d^nfity of the flones; and confequently, 
muft prove leaft on fuch walls as are 
built of porous frce-ftone, and greated 
on thofe that arc reared of whyn and 
fiiarble^ 

When 
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When your trees are trained clofe to tb? 
walls, as they mufl be when the branches 
are tied to wires, they are ftrongly iht 
fluenced by the heat of th? fun. on fouth- 
icafl and fouth expofures; and in great 
droQglit, and v^y ^^^^ feather,. I hav*- 
i^tn aprico(j peaqh, . apd.n^darine tceet 
fuffer from this cau(e on thefe . afpofis ; 
but, th^y are generally fafe \^ any. other, 
In fijch fiti^ations where the foil is natu- 
rally, light ^Qjd dry, fruit-trees are more 
apt to be d^ilroyed by expefs. of (heat, . tb9Q 
a rich and moifl: foil; for this reafbna 
brickr walls are to b^ preferred where t&e 
fif-ft is fou^d to prevaiU and Aoive.and lime 
walls will anfwi^r better in the laft cafe. 

As flone-walls are much hurt by fre-r 
quently.drivin^^and pulling of nails, which, 
deflroy^ the cen^ent, and afford^ fhelter 
to noxious animus ; the following^ method 
of fixing: the. branches wa$^ contrived? 
What .occafionpd tlie trial was^the difficulr 
ty of placing^ the branches at. proper difr 
tances from each other, on a ftone and 
]ime wall. The inventor imagined, tba( 
by means of perpendicular wires fixed to 
the walls, he fhQuld be able to place then) 

at 



at an^ diftance from each other be fhoul4 
incline. It has nofr been pradtifed by 
him for feveral^ years with fuccefst and by 
feveral. gentle meor, to whom hie cooHUuhi-t 
cated it rand as it. is attended with lefs 
trouble and expence than any other me* 
thod, and h&s feveral. advantages not to 
be foiuftd, in any of tb^ ways of fio^ing- 
trees that I have hitherto dcii^rihedy, I, 
fhall commimkate it to the public ; andjt 
will probably come, into general, ufe, if: 
fhe trials ^rc fairly iz»ade, and tha tree^r 
pianaged with propfcr care. The wire$ 

may the. placed ^obliqucy or in<any|dti:fQicm 
^he punter, pleafes. 
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CHAP. m. 



Of training Trees to a Wall by Means 

of Wires. 



CUppofe now, that your wall is finifli-^ 
cd, no matter what its height be, or 
of what materials it is built ; that your 
fruit-tree is planted and headed down ; 
drive into a Team near the top of your 
wall, or within a few inches of the pro- 
jeftion^ a fingle plancher-nail, not quite 
to the head. Diredly below this, hear the 
furface of the border, and within four or 
five inches of your tree, on the fidfe where 
. you find a feam, drive in another nail of 
the fame kind, in the manner as above di- 
rected. Take a piece of iron or brafs-wire, 
which you pleafe, from number fifteen to 
twenty ; the fize mky be larger, or lefs, 
as you incline ; fuch as is commonly made 
ufe of for making cages to fmall birds will 
do very well ; twift the end of the wire 
about the neck of the firft naiU then drive 
in the nail to the head, pull the wire clofe 
by the wall in a ftraight line to the other 

nail, 
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hail, keeping it very tight, till you' have 
it fixed by two turns round the neck of the 
loweft nail 1 then turn the wire backwards 
and forwards till you break it off; or you 
OMy fnap it off with a pair of pinper s, and 
drive the nail clofe to the wall, in fuch a 
manner as it may keep the wire firm. 
Where interftices offer near the wire, in 
the middle fpace, drive in nails here and 
there^ ftiffening the wire by carrying it off 
the line, and keeping it below that fide of 
the head of the nail that is fiirtheft from 
the line, till you have driven it into the 
head, and it hold fad the wire. Three or 
four nails will be fufiicient for the middle 
fpace, in the faighefl walls. The nails 
that you make ufe of (hould have large 
heads. 

Sect. I. Ijn adding of new wires to 
keep the branches faft, as they advance in 
growing, meafure off the diftance on the 
wall above and below, and keep them equal, 
which will make the wires run parallel to 
one another. The diAance may be from 
eight inches to twelve, left or more, as 
you ihall judge proper for the particular 
treq that is to be trained* When the 

2 wires 
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'tvite^ are dry> .give them a cosit^f oil 'and 
^Icad > ground t together, ^r <varmfh : when ' 
f ihis^ns ^ard aiKl' fdfficientiy driedi tie yotfr 
r branches with ruihes^ birches^ or ^bsfles; to 
ithe wires, placiiygthe branches :hori»)Atftl« 
rly atfuchregnlardiftances as^youthril in« 
. cline to difpofe them at. 

Sect. IL Whca the 'wireS'We paint^ 

or varniAied, they < will - lift for many 

years; nor will they injure * the bark 4>( 

: any of the branches, if; they be ti^ dofc 

i to the wire, and care ^ taken not - to hun 

1 diem in tyiirg* 

Sect. IIL This management « keeps 
^ ithe trees « clofer to the wall ^ than any 
other method, and the trees imay be 
pruned and tied with great expedition. 

Sect. IV. Provided that you make , 
life of fmall wire of the kind th&t has 
been made mention of, the expence of a 
'£ngle tree in nails and wire, ^wUl hot ex* 
ceed one (hilling ilerBng. 

•Sect. V. You may fix and paint new 
wires againft the wall, as the branches ad« 
vance in grcfwth. 

Sect* VI. The new (hoots muft be 
carefully tied to the wires as they extend ; 

for 
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fepif they are ^permitted to/grow^fiaribc- 
'iptodc the^ Urircfi, ^aiidi sbeccstte iraCby at ' the 
tofj^ they are apt to be tunuid'baoIc.byiidfc 
Xrind, and broke&i oflF at the part ^ \rher^ 
they' are ried to the wires. ' 

Sect. Vll. The' lime propertfornpflt- 
tiog up the^wire^, . is f^om . the xnoitl^ .of 
May I to Septeitibery lor the'Wboie feafoa 
tttrhen- your t treesi are^pufhing young ibooita* 
"^Make : choice of fair dry 'iTcathtttfon this 
^parpo&i /as tfa^paiiit :or ^rairmihrwtttt then 
haMtea'in ^ar few days. 

Sect. Vill. >Whciythc.iniixcdi^il8iid 

'lead' fails on tHeieaves ofibcne o£ the t«n« . 

^er-kiiids, as peaches .or Jiddlarinesy :4cc« 

iitxiefttbys:thein : this is::eafiiy pntmlMed, 

'by /fixing and :painting .your ymtts 4Xi 

the walls^ before the • branbbea i reach ihat 

length. 

, Sect. IX* Some of the wires will 
fometimes be broken oiF by accidents or 
ruft, at or near the nails, or below thchr 
heads. This will happen fooncft where they 
have had no paint : theie can be nailed 
again, and ftiffened in the manner diredl- 
cd. Should the wires be broken off en- 
lirely^ their places can eafily be fupplied 

with 
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with new onest as they can readily be flipt 
down behind the branches any time of the 
year» even when the leaves are on» fixed 
with nailst and ftiffened. When any of 
the wires are relaxed or loofened» they can 
be made tight by nailing; in the manner 
already directed. You may alio put up your 
wires in a horizontal diredion^ or running 
down obliquely on each fide, from a right 
Or obtufe angle formed in the center of 
the tree : or the whole of the wires may 
be placed obliquely, all of them being 
parallel : or if any one (hould not grudge 
the trouble and expence, tthey may be 
doubled on the wall with interfeAions ; fo 
that the interftices may form lozenges, and 
the branches may be tied to the part where 
the wires interfed each other. 
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C HA P, iV. 

Of Wooden - Walls. 

np O make wooden wdls of 6oardi df 
nevir timber, would be a gredt charge; 
nor would they laft long, unlefs they were 
painted $ and even then, they are not of 
long duration. The walls that have beea 
raiied of this kind, have for the greater 
part been made of planks of old fhips : 
fuch walls are frequently to be met with in 
Holland* Should gentlemen meet with 
opportunities of procuring at an ciify rate 
timber of old fhips, they may raife fuch 
wallst and fruit-trees planted on them will 
both thrive and bear well ; yet I cannot 
help being of opinion, that brick and flone 
walls are preferable to every other kinds of 
walls. 

However, (bould any one be fo difpofed, 
fuch walls as the above may be railed in 
the fruit*garden for the fake of variety. 
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CHAP. V. 
Of Mud WHU. 

|i/f U I>-vrall8 are in*ic of (bft fbil, or 
^ cky and ftfaw aiixicd together: 
the ftraw is kid acroft the wtlU and the 
^od6 of it flicking oitt renders the fu^ace 
unequal^: rs^g^d^ and ugly. Could it bt 
huilt o£ iuch itaaterials fts to turn hard and 
dry, and fo unite With a toat of lickie or 
plafteri thie Would make a tolerable walU 
and fruiMrcM^ would fucceed and bear on it>^ 
furfacc : nay, even in the ordinary way» if 
jrou can bear the difagreeable look tif it#. 
certain it ie^ that trees will bear oft it 
much beftter than io the open air. I have 
feveral times fcen them in France ; buit I 
know nothihg can recommend them» where 
other materials are to be had at a moderate 
expence; W&lls raifed of Hone and fail^ 
placed in alternate layers^ as we often meet 
with theifi in ScotlafKl^ would deferve to 
be preferred to mud-walls, did not the in- 
terftices lodge mice and other creatures 
that prey on the trees. 



CHAP^ 
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C H A P VI. 

Of Walls made of Reeds, Bafket- Work, &c. 

.» 

T> EJB P S wove or fcwed clofc to- 

gether> and fixed perpendicular to 

pale$» may be ufe4^ atid the trees may be 

trained to them io; the fame manoer as to 

walls. . B^fket-worki pr willows barked 

and worked cloi^ together, may b( applied 

to the fatxie purpolb : but in both of theie^ 

tberevi^ little rea£>n to exped much bene^- 

fit to the trees or ff i}it, from the beat that 

either, of them <:gn accjuire. Yet they 

may prove fome defence from piercing 

coldsi and be qf no fmall utility in pceferv- 

ing the bloiToms frominjories, hoping the 

fruit to fet, and forwarding their maturity; 

fo that they may bp. regarded by jthe planr 

ter as holding ^ middle pl^^ b^twpen 

wills and the opeo air^ . 

Before I come to determine the proper 

height of different kinds of walls, it will 

be proper to give the reader fome account 

ofai^dtsi as thp uod^rftaadipg t^e ad- 

K a vantages 
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vantages which refult from thefe, are 
of great utility to the planters of fruit- 
gardens. 



CHAP. VII. 

« 

Of the different Afpeds of Walls. 

\\r H A T we call the afpcft in garden- 
ing, may be determined by the di- 
reftion of a line running from the face of 
the wall at right angles^ and the point of 
the compafs it pafles through will be the 
afped. Or it may be defined to be that 
part of the heavens wher6 the fun is^ whes 
he (hines directly on the furface of the 
waU. 

Sect. I. A fouth-eaft afped is the 
beft of any for all kinds of fruit-trees, ^ 
the fun (hining on it early in the morning, 
difiipates the moifture, and brings on the 
perfpiration from the leaves and bark, &c. 
of the trees, earlier than in any other 
afpe£t/ and this is kept up in the after- 
noon after the fun leaves it, by the warmth 
of the atmofphere : and to the greater efFed 
of the heat are we to attribute the fruir- 

treca 
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trees blowing fooner, and ripeQing their 
fruit earlier, on this, than even on a fouth 
afpe<5t. For tho' the heat is greater at 
mid-day on a fouth afpedt, when the fun 
ibines diredly on the wall, than on a fouth- 
«aft ai^ed ; yet the efFe£k of the heat muft 
be greater on a fouth-eaft wall than a fouth 
wall, confidered for an entire day, or dur* 
ing the feafon : for the duration of the 
lieat in the £rfl cafe, will be more than 
equivalent to the greateft degree of its in- 
tenfeneft in the fecond, from the reafbns 
already givpn in the preceding part of this 
work. 

' At the fame time I muft obferve, that 
on a fouth-eaft afped: the trees are very 
apt to fuffer damage from frofts that hap^ 
pen late in fpring, or in the beginning 
of fummer. For the fun rifing on the 
trees while they are covered with hoar- 
frofl, or loaded with dew, ads forcibly on 
the tender branches ; and the included air 
^ing too much rarified, burfts open the 
fides of the veiTels, and deflroys their fub- 
Aanoe. And their texture being once fpoil- 
ed, vegetation is at an end: hence they - 
foon after turn dry and decay ; and thia 
fometimes happens even to the body pf the 

K 3 tree: 
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tree: l^ut in good feafonsi when the de<» 
greeB of cold and heat are moderate, thii 
nfpe^ has greatly the advantage. - 
^ S&CT. IL In a fouth afpe^b, therifing 
fan (hines obliquely on thewall^ by w^ich 
the ^Sc6t of his rays i^lefs, and the mbifture 
is gradually ^iiiipated without hurling the 
brahcbes, or injuring the leaves ; whereas 
thefe are often bliilered, £brivelledi o( 
ihrunk lip,' on a ibuth«eafl: afped, particiH 
larly the leaves of peaches and nedarines^. 
The two afpfi^ mentioned are un« 
doubledly the fitteft for peaches, ne^arines, 
late pears, fome plums, vines, or, in fine> 
every kind of ff uit-^ttee that oatutally grows 
in hot countries^ 

Sb CT . III. South'*- weft and weft afpefta 
9)ay Hkewife be planted to advantage. 
On the firft, apricots, peaches, and ne£lar 
fines win do well, where the ibil ia proper « 
and the climate favourable; pluims anil 
pears, eVen the delicate kinds^, will fuc*« 
ceed on either. Cherries will pror|)er an4 
bear, on every al^cdt, as alfo apples. 

Sect. IV, The afpcfts from weft by 
irorth round to fouth^eaft, are improper 
for fuch fruit as require much heat to 
ripeq them ; yet they may be employed to 

good 
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good jaupofc £or ibme kinds of fruit, as 
mordlo cbcriies, rfSpt, &C4 Early pews 
jmd apples will gvow vigwoxAy, and liear 
w«iU even on a north afped, which is fkc 
wocft of ally as it enjoys ieaft fun. Yat 
itven oa this, the fr ait will holdmueh hal- 
ter than in the open air» tho' dvy will hf(^ 
later in ripening. 

By planting fbmmer^frait on each qf 
dbe& afpods^. we may enjoy the fame kind 
ior fefieral weeks, in a continual fucceffion ; 
whereas^oiQ trees that;u'e planted in theope{i 
air^ or on a fingle aiped, .the fruk will not 
cbntioAie ia a ripe ftate, without rotting^ for 
afaore five ^r fix days. Other advantages 
may be reaped from them, which I need 
only to hint at. 

Autumn fruits oa thefe afpedlLS will Aic« 
csed fiich as are ripened on better afpe^ts^ 
or fuch as are produced in the; open air, 
tho* they will be inferior in their qualities^ 
Ta coodttde, thefe afpe<fts may be em* 
ployed ill retarding fiunmer or autumni 
fruit : winter fruit never can fucceed on 
aay of th^; that as, they Will neither 
come to perfedion, nor acquire a proper 
degree of ripendb in n<u«hera climes. 

K 4 SscT* 
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Sbct.V« But to illuftrate the fubjcft 
of afpcdst I (hall fuppofe that anew gar« 
deo is to be planned : the moft convenient 
figure is a fquare» in which the walls will 
all be of equal length, the angles equal, and 
two of the fides parallel to each odier. If 
you line your walls fouth<<aft and north- 
weft, north-^eaft and fouth-weft, your a£- 
peds will be fouth-caft, fouthrweft, north- 
eaft» and north- weft. On the firft of thoib 
the fruit will ripen the earlieft of any a/^ 
pe€t i on the fecond, the maturity of the 
fruit will be fomewhat later than on a 
ibu(h afped, A north-eaft afped: has fooe 
Advantages over a north a^d ; a north*p> 
weft is cpnfiderably worie than a weft af- 
ped. The reafons are evident from what 
hfis ^ready been obferved. 

A fottthreaft afped enjoys the ftin firooi 
|ts firft appearance in the morning to mid^ 

day. 

A fouth-weft aipcd is (hone on firom 
nine in the morning to the fctting of the 
fun in the evening. 

A north* eaft afped can only have the 
fiin for a few hours in the morning, or till 
nine of the clock in the forenoon. 

AnortI^r 
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A north-weft afped is only vifited by % 
lew feeble rays before the fetting of the 
ton I and even in the longeft days in Junc» 
does not enjoy the fun-beams above three 
hours : hence it is eafy to difcerb, that its 
productions muft be very late. 

Sect. VL But I fliall now fuppo{e» 
that the direction of the lines of your walls 
is according to the cardinal points : then 
your afpeds will be eaft, fouth, weft, and 
north. The trees on the eaft alped will 
lo(e the fun-(hine at fix in the morning. 

The fouth afpe&ed wall will begin to be 
fhone on by fix o'clock in the morningv 
and will enjoy the fun-beams till fix in the 
afternoon. 

The weft aipefi; will begin te receive the 
chearing rays of the parent of feafons a- 
bout twelve o'clock, and enjoy them till 
he leaves the horizon. 

The north afpe(9: receives a (hort moi^n* 
ing and evening vifit about the fummer 
folftice^ but feels little of the influences of 
the fun, 1^ the crude and late produAions 
fufliciently prove. 

Sf CT. yil. If we confult ezperiencet we 
^all find that the fame, kind of fruit 

planted 
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plaoted oa every afpedii will ripen kxmdk 
on a fouth-eaft wall ; and the order of ri- 
pening of the remaio wg afpedy will be at 
fdlows: firfti a fouth I fecond^ foiich^ 
weft I - thtrdf weft i fourthi north-weft ; 
£fth» north-eaft ; andlaft of all, on a north. 

Sect, VIIL Wen? I now to advife my 
readers which of the - 1 wa ^ur«« to make 
choice qf^ I wowld. determine the poant 
in favour pf the. ifirfti ts proper, on a 
heavy foil and «iqift fitrntions the 6^ 
cond» a3 ^ttfit for a light foil and dry ft* 
tuatioo. 

I need not give the reaibns } they may 
be drawn, from what I have already ob*^ 
fervedf and are conformable to expeii-* 
ence«, as ^fae fkfOft will &ad on making 
triaK 
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C H A P. vin. 

Of the Hqgbt of Fruit-Walls. 



I M . 



TX/r HERE the the foil k rich, and 
^^^ ' the afpcSs good, you may build 
yoQf walls from twelve to .fifteen feet m 
Might t i^ the other afpe^s €bey itaay be 
raifed from &¥ea lo ten feetl^lgh. Where 
the foil k light, nine or ten feet, or even 
to twelve, for the beft afpedls will be f^f* 
ficient ; the other afpedls may have from 
fix to nine feet of height. 

Seot. I. Pear- trees, when they are 
trained to the wall without pruning^ 
will rife to a much greater height than 
what is here directed ; but if the branches 
are laid properly in a horizontal man- 
ner on the wall, at due diftance, and 
pruned with judgment, they may be con- 
fined to lefs height than what is above 
fpecificd. 

The above direftions are given in con- 
formity to the prevailing tafte. - I am per- 
fuaded that twelve feet is a fufficient 

height 
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height for a frait*wall in any foil or 
fituation whatever. I (hall give my rea* 
fon for this aflertion^ when I come to 
take notice of the proper diftances at 
whidi fruit-trees ought to be planted on 
walls. 

Sect. IL Peachesi neftarines, apri- 
^tSf plums, and cherries, even in the bed: 
ibils, will require no higher walls than 
twelve feet, for they fhould always be 
trained horizontally ; and when they are 
properly pruned, and laid on die wall at 
fuitable diftances, the Imdermoft branches 
will be the ftrongeft ; and if the vigour of 
the low branches is encouraged, it not 
only moderates the height of the trees, but 
aUb encourages their bearing* 



CHAP. 
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CHAP. IX. 

Of the Makingt Dreffing, and keeping of 
Borders for Wall-Trees. 

npH AT pains ought to be beftowed on 
^ thefe, is evident ; for fron\ them the 
roots of the trees are to draw their nourifh- 
ment> while they are kept fixed to the 
wall. And for this purpose they ought 
to be made large, that is broad, where 
the foil is but indifferent, and narrower 
where it is very rich. The breadth or 
widenefs may be from fix feet, which is 
the narroweft any border (hould be made» 
to eight feet, which will be fufiicient for 
borders in any kind of foil, even the 
pooreft. 

Sect. I. Let the ground he carefully 
trenched one year before planting, fre«- 
quently turned over by delving, and hough 
it whenever the weeds appear : if dung 
or other enriching materials are re- 
quired, add them while it is in fallow. 
Level your borders as the fituation hu- 
mours, whether it requires a dead level or 
Hoping iurface : place nearly an equal 

depth 
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depth* of (oil every where. It is a lucky 
circumftance when you have a hard jBrm 
channel at bottom. Such as incline, may 
Sipfij the wont of this> by laying flag** 
ilones, or % layer of gravelj at the proper 
depth, before they begin to make up the 
border. It is of much benefit to the 
tree* to. keep the roots from detccodiftg 
too far : and the confining of them pre- 
vents the trees from ifaooting luxuria^y, 
and confeqoently difpofes thenl for produc* 
ing fruit- bcancheSf and bearing fooner than 
fifch trees as grow in a fimilar foil without 
reftraint. 

Sbct. U. To carry new ibil, or vir*. 
gin*>earth, from any confiderable diftancc, 
is a vain expence; for if your jx)rders 
are made up of tolerable knl, you ,can 
enrich them to any degree you plea(e 
by labour and dung. I have known pear- 
trees bear well in what feemsd to be mere 
/and. 

SxcT. IIL When the foil h wet, you 
«ny raiie the boixiers not only above the 
ibcfiice cf the adjoining walks, but like- 
-wife by an eaiy afcent the whole way to 
the walL Pknt your trees high in the 

il of your borders,^ and put on^the cope 
6 of 
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ef your walls, . floping . back wards, in fach 
a manner, as may throw the rain which 
hlU oa them to the back of the walls: 

Sect. IV. If, on the contrary, yowr 
liight fell is iandy, and naturally'dry, yoa 
may fo contritre the borders and walks ad-^ 
joining, as to throw the rain by a gentle 
defcent on the fruit-borders, even to the ' 
trees. And if your walls are ftone and 
lime, the cope, which will- be pretty broady 
may be fo placed at top, as to make the 
rain which falls on it defcend from the 
projeiftion on the borders. 

Sect. V. But before any gentleman 
determines himfelf in following the above 
directions, let hirn attentively conGder the 
afpe6k of his walls ; for from fome quar- 
ters of the h'eaven we have copious 
Ihowers, and from others very fcanty. The 
torders on the walls that look to the 
fliowery points of the compafs, may be 
confidcred ns enjoying plenty of moifture ; 
the others, as naturally dry, and fo re- 
xjuiring artificial fupplies. It would prove 
of little ufe to determine the matter in 
general ; a few years dbfervations will af- 
certain -the quantity,' and determine the 
poffcflbr to make a proper choice in every 
particular fituation. 

Having 
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Having thus given dircdions as to 
preparing of the borders, I come to con« 
fider the diftances at which fruit-trees 
ought to be planted in general, and (hall 
afterwards make mention of fuch particu-^ 
lars . as feem needful to dired the planter 
occafionally. 

* 
CHAP. X. 

Containing feme Dtredions with regard (o 
the Diftances at which Fruit-trees may 
be planted on Walls. 

A S many gentlemen have fruit-gardens 
who do not underftand pruning, nor 
even will give themfelves the trouble of 
iludying it, I (hall point out fuch diP 
tances as are proper, where the trees are 
little pruned. 

Sect. I. I fuppofe that all the bran* 
ches are to be trained horizontally to wires, 
after a proper head is provided by pruning. 
For in the manner in which they are com- 
monly reared, in fhape of the fttcks of a 
fan when expanded, no wall will be able 
to contain them, &fter they have grown 
fome years in that manner, i. e. from 

twelve 
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twelve to twenty years. At the fame time, 
i am fenfible that fuch diredions will be 
de/pifed by thofe who underlland pruning, 
and have pradifcd it ill a judicious manner 
without interbiiflioti in the proper feafons. 
For in this $it do time is to be lofl ; and 
one year's negle<S of pruoing^ will often 
ruin a well formed tree. . But I leave di* 
greffing, and return to my diftances. 

Sect. II. On the good afpeds» whera 
the tK>rder is very richi you may plant 
peach and iliediiarine trees» It fifteen feet 
diftance i plums at the fafbe : apricots and 
t^herries iHay have eighteen feet : pears on 
freerflockst that grow grofsi or produce 
much wood naturally* or fuch kinds as 
are obferved to rife high in orchards, may 
be placed at (hirty or twenty^four feet 
from each other ; though twenty feet is 
enough of room for moft kinds of pears on 
free-ftocks : if they are grafted oo quinces, 
^fteen feet will be fufficient. 

Apples on paradife^ftocks may be placed 
twelve feet afunder. 

Sect. III. On the bad afpedts, in the 
fame foil, the diftances may be as much 
greater as the walls are lower ; or, in the 
language of natural philofophers, the cjif- 

L tances 
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f ances may be in a reciprocal ratio df th« 
height of the walls. 

This is contrary to the eftablUhed prac* 
tice, and the dire Aions of every author on 
gardening : it has anfwered in pradice, 
which was founded on obferWng^ that 
every tree^ of whatever kind, acquires a cer- 
tain fi^e before it comes to its acm^, or per- 
fed (late. On ajow wall we cannot en- 
courage the perpendicular growth of the 
tree, but we can promote its horizontal 
{hooting, which ferves the iame purpofe ; 
'iof the tree trained in this manner con- 
tinues vigorous^ and extends tp ita natural 
Ijmits, or grows to the fisce peculiar to the 
•kind : hence it ta recommended to gentl^« 
men. The low Wall iaves expences, and 
fruit are often f6und on bad afpeds, even 
in thofe years when they have failed on 
good. 

Sect. IV. In a light foil, Ion the gopd 
afpeds, the diftances may be as follows : 
peaches, nedlarines, and plums, twelve 
feet ; apricots and cherries, fifteen feet ; 
pears on free*ftocks, eighteen feet ; on 
quince-ftocks, twelve feet ; apples on pa- 
radife-ilocks, ten feet. 
Sect. V^ On the bad afpeds, in the 
8 fame 
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fame foil, the diftancek may be tndreafed 
a$ the height of the wall is diminiflied 1 
i. e. if the height of the wall is dimini(hed 
one third part, the diftance may be en-*' 
creafed one thirds and fo on. 

The diftances I have dirededy will fur*^ 
prife fuch as confult Quintinye^ where they 
will find the diftances at whiqh he planted 
his trees little mot^ than the half of the 
above/ He divides trees into fuoh as re« 
quins tMtch rootni knd thofe that do with 
Ms. 

The firft clafi ctfe^ %s^ peaches, apri- 
coc«# ani)' plums. 

Theibeond arei pears^ early cherries, 
«nd miidtars. 

If the walls are (even or eight feet high, 
he direifls to plant the firft clafs at twelve 
feiet di(hined 1 the fecond, at nine feet dif- 
tance, when the foil is good. 

If th« ioil was indifferent^ the firft were 
plaAted at the diftance of eight feet ; the 
Second, at that of (even feet. 

Switzer allowed wall^trees more room 
that! Qointinye, tho* his diftances come far 
/hort of thofe I have direded« 

t may here obferve, that if we confidei 

L 2 Quin- 
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Quiotinye's maimer of pruning wall-trees 1 
his forced borders^ made up of compofl ; 
that he has forbidden the uie of dung 
on the borders- s and alfo take potice of 
the docks which he ufed; we fliall fipd that 
he had good reafons for the dire&ions 
which he gave. 

Nor is it to be doubted^ but that 
Switzer found the diftances he makes men<^ 
lion of, anfwer in practice in England; 
nor will ^this be difficult to be accounted 
for in his method : for the taking the trees 
frequently up, an4 pruning their roots) 
as alfo the breaking their root^f by pulling 
the body of the tree with cord# in different 
diredions ; would limit the growth of the 
tree, and difpofe it tq boar in lefs room than 
what it naturally required. 

Se c T . V [. I may conclude this chapter 
by obferving, that fuch;a$ underftaxid prun-- 
ing, and pfadife it judiciopfly, will find 
no great difficulty in confining their trees 
to twelve feet : the trees, will look hand- 
fome, a4;^d bear plentifully. 

At the fame time, | mu(l do the modern 
practice the juflice to. acknowledge, that 
I am certain from experience^ that pears, 

cherries. 
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cherries, apricots, and plums, when al- 
lowed room enough on the wall, and a 
proper head provided by pruning for two 
Of three years, may be trained to the wall 
with little pruning except in fummer ; 
and feldom will there be occafion for fhor* 
tening any of the branches, unlefs in fomc 
particular trees^ when they exceed the 
neighbouring branches in length : for all 
luxuriant branches fhoutd be di^ftroyed as 
fbon as ever they appear in the growing 
ieafon. But of the art of pruning, and 
the manner in which the trees grow and 
bear, I (hall have occafion to treat moth 
fully afterwards ; in the mean time, we 
fhall give directions for planting of wall- 
trees. 
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CHAP. XL 

Containing fame Diredions as to Planting 

of WaU-ptrcw, 

T EST the reader Qioviid And fwlt 
with the method I here foUow. 
and aflcrt that chapter XIIL and XIV, 
ought to have preceded this chapter ; let. 
liim reflel6tt that I have already givea 
fucb dire^ions as feemed proper for raifing 
all kinds of fruit-trees ; and he may hero 
fuppofe, that he is to take all the trees 
from his own nurfcry which he has oc<9» 
cafion to plant Qn his walls, and he will 
there find that he has been fufficiently in- 
truded for making a proper choice^ 
' Sec^. I* Your borders being prepared 
for the re<:eption of the wall-treesj^ after 
the manner that has been direded, in the 
end of September ; any time in the month 
of Odober,. or even to the end of Novem- 
ber, ^f the freih weather permits you to 
work the foil, meafure oflpyoor diftances^ 
and mark on the wall (he places where the 
tree^ are intend^ to be placed ; then dig 
the pits, noiakin^ them of the proper depth 

for 
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for receiving the trees« Remember to jdant 
them at firft high on the border ; that i$» 
not very deep^ as they defcend confiderably 
after ftanding^fome time. 

Sect. II. Plant peachy ne<3:arine> and 
every other kind of trees by themfelves i 
and let the feveral forts^ or fpecies^ if no 
objedtipn arife from the foiU &c. fucceed 
one another in the order of their ripening; 
as this may be of ufe to direfi: your gar- 
dener, or yourfelf, in examining their ma- 
turity, when the proper feafon of their ri« 
pening advances. 

Sect. III. Peach, nedarine, apricot, 
plum, pear, apple, and cherry trees ara 
fitted for planting after one year's growth 
of the bud or graft ; when they can be 
raifed, pruned, and planted, without lofa ' 
of time, fo as that all may be performed 
in the fame day. 

Sect. IV. Make choice of fuch plants 
as have ihot vigoroufly, provided they have 
a (hining bark and well formed eyes. 

In raifing them, be careful not to injure, 
the goo^ roots, but cut out fuch roots as 
run acrofs their neighbours, and take off 
intirely all the roots from the fide of the 
tree which you intend to place jiext to the 
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vail : prune the other roots to fuch Icngthf 
ts you (hall judge to he moft proper. Con«« 
fidcr that the new roots are produced from 
the inner bark of the cut ends of the rcx>tsi 
for which rcafon, cut your roots in fuch 
dire^ions as will encourage the tranfverfe, 
or horizontal growth of the young roots* 

When the tree is m the pitt feparate the 
roots' from one another, fo as that they may 
be placed at equal diftances, or as near to 
this as it is poflible to bring them to, 
without doing violence to the roots. We 
may regard thofe roots as the bed formed 
for our purpofc, which extend horisrontally 
from the tree, like the radii from the cen- 
ter in a femicircle. 

Sect, V.- If the flock, where it was 
headed down in budding, or cut over in 
grafting, is not yet covered with bark^ 
place the uncovered part next the wall. 

Let the ftem of your tree be placed a$ 
near to the fur face of the wall as poifible : 
this you will find of great ufe afterwards, 
'when you come to train the young flioot; 
pf the tree to the wires, &c. 

The placing the tree at a diftance from 
the wall, wi^h its head leaning to it in. a 
di/lorted pofture, \s ug}y» and conftantly 
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plagues you in the growing feafon, not on* 
jy with (hoots from^ the ftock below^ bu( 
likewife from that part of the graft which 
leans towards the wall in ah oblique po* 
fition. 

Sect. VI. Your tree being in the pit^ 
'and the roots kept in their places as dired-* 
edy let the earth be put in with care all 
round the tree, fo as not to alter its pofi- 
tion^ (hake the tree frequently, that the 
earth may fill up every vacuity ; then prels 
it gradually all round the tree, ib as to 
make a defcent towards it. This is called 
panning; and after you have poured in 
water enough to wet the roots and foilg 
leave it and proceecf to another. 

Sect. VII. Dry weatheh is propercft 
for planting, as the free foil fills up every 
Interftite, and clofely furrounds the roots. 

Panning was probably introduced with a 
view to keep the tree and its roots moid, 
as it determines the rain to the body of thb 
tree, along which it mud glide till it ar« 
rive at the roots, . Befides the above, gar« 
deners generally lay fome dung. Utter, 
Uipfs, or inverted tuff, round new plants 
ed trees. This they imagine keeps the 
tree warm through the winter, preferves its 

life. 
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life^ and by enriching the IbiU encou* 
rages it& growth^ by promoting its early 
(hooting. 

Sect. VIII. When you are to plant 
trees that have been taken up a great whilei 
after you have done with dreffing their 
roots^ place them in water for ibme hours 
before you plant them : this difpofes them 
for imbibing moifture from the foil, and 
puihing new roots. 

Sect. IX. Left the tender roots which 
your trees pu(h in winter^^ fhould be broke 
by wind-waving, it will be proper to 
keep their heads fixed either to the wall, 
or (lakes drove into the border on pur- 
pofe, till the end of Anarch or beginning 
of April, when it will fate proper to head 
them down. 
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C HAP. XII. 

Of the Time apd Manner of Heading down' 
Wall-Trees after they have been fbme 
time planted* 

TP H E proper time for this, is after the, 
fap has o^ade fqme advances^ which, 
is] eaiily difcernible by the fwelling of tho, 
buds: tho' it may be iafely enough done 
from the middle of February to the mrddle 
of April. 

3bct. h In heading down your tree, 
leave two lateral buds, one on each fide of 
the ftem, and cut 9^ all that is placed 
above thefe, floping your cut from the 
. wall upwards : hold faft the tree with one 
hand, while you cut off the head with a 
iharp knife in the other. 

Sect. II, Should no buds be found at 
the lower part of your (hoots, in pear, 
apple, or plum trees j or even on the other 
li\nds that have been made mention of; it 
is of fmall importance: cut them over at a 
prppe.r height,, and you may depend on 
it, that they will put forth branches on the 
^des yoii defifd, provided you carefully 
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rub ofF the ill placed buds, whether on the 
iides, the fore or back part of the tree. 

SxcT. III. Cut over your trees a little 
higher than the part where you expe& 
them to branch out from. 

The above dired:ions are given on the 
fuppofition of your having the trees in a 
nurfcry of your own. When you are to 
purchafe them from a dtftant place, they 
mud be a confiderable time out of the 
ground; and in this cafe, trees of one 
year's growth will be fo much dried, as to 
endanger their not growing when planted. 

Sect. IV. The fruit-trees that you pur- 
chafe from the London nurferies, feldom 
arrive till the fpring months : and when 
they come to hand in froO*, they muft be 
kept out of the ground till fre(h weather 
prepares the foil for receiving them ; fo 
that feveral of them are often killed, and 
others much weakened, before they can be 
got planted. 

Nurferymen rather chufe to fell off their 
old fruit*trees, than to difpofe of fuch as 
are only of one year's growth. Many of 
them which they fend down, have been of- 
ten cut over, and fome of them laid in the 
ground for one year. AH thefe praftices^ 

which 
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virhicfa are intended to retard the growth 
of the trees, are very hurtful to them ; and 
we £nd in experience, that fuch trees, when 
planted, often difappdint our expectations i 
for tho' they take to growing, they fel- 
dom make handfome trees, and many o£ 
,them dwindle and die. 

CHAP. XIII. 

Containing fom.e Dire&ions how to make a! 
propej: Choice rn purchafing of Fruiti 
Trees. 

'IXTHEN you buy your fruit-trees from 
nurferymen who provide themfclves 
from the London nurferics, tEe trees, by 
being often taken up, replanted, and head- 
ed down, ^ive you but a fmall chance for 
fucceis. 

The reafons are already given in the laft 
chapter*. But belides the above inconveni- 
ences,, by irregularity in keeping their re- 
giftcra, you 'run a- very great rifk of being 
difappointed of the kinds you would in- 
cline to fini(h your plan with. 

Sect. I. 1 have frequently got trees 
from London, of two, three, four, or five 

years 
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years old» which being planted after deep- 
ing their roots in water for fbme hoursi 
have taken to growing, 'made good trees^ 
and proved plentiful bearers; even thd' fome 
of them were not planted till the month of 
'Match 9 after having been more than two 
months out of the ground. In buying from 
thence> I have feldom been difappointed in 
the kinds. I wi(h I could fay as much for 
fbme purchafed nearer home. 

Sect. II. Your heft methods wfaeft 
you buy from nurferies, will be to call fot 
the catalogue^ examine the rows by the 
numbers, and chufe your trees from tho 
kinds that the nurferymen poflefs. In mak-^ 
ing your choice, prefer fuch trees as have 
never been headed down, are clear and 
(hining in the bark, and have (hot vigo-» 
rouily the preceding year : if the' fhoot h 
too luxuriant for the kind, they ought to 
be rejeded; but that is eafily known from 
the appearances which they make. 

Sect. III. Should any planter be. ib 
incautious as to fend his lift of fruit-trees 
to fome nurferymen ; no matter how ample 
the commiffion be, or how various the 
kinds he has made choice of; they will 
fupply the whole from the fcanty number 

of 
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of kinds they poflefs. It will be fevend 
years before be difcovers the cheat ; and 
when he does» ' no reparation can indemni-* 
fy him lor l;he above lofs. I could give fe- 
veral inftances to prove that the above is 
m^ye than a fuppofition ; but let what I 
have mentioned foffice to pat the planter 
on his guard* - ' 

. Sect. IV. No deceit is more com^ 
mon than felling nedarines for peaches^ 
one kind ef plttm*tree for another kind» 
.&ci. But the confiifion that generally pre-^ 
vails in the names of fruity favours the 
deceit t for the fame kind of fruit bears a 
multiplicity of names 1 and the fame name 
is likewife often given to fruits of very dif*> 
ferent kinds. Hence the- confufion muft 
always ' remain among planers/ till a pro^ 
.per nMnner of ranging and alcertainlng each 
kind (hall be fiDund out ; for hitherto there 
are but few kinds that are univerfally 
known by one proper name. 
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Ctl aP. XIV. 

Of the proper Time for Plandog ^of 

Fruit-Trees* 

\/i A ^ Y have beeii the difputea among 
the curious about the proper feaicm 
for planting of trees in general. Some wri- 
terSi in their diredions> have infifted on 
dirly planting . as the bed ; vrhile others 
not only aflerted that late planting was 
preferably J but pra&ifed it. It is not my 
intention to examine the reafbns of either 
party ; the beft way of deciding all dif^ 
putes of this kind, is by appealing to iia« 
ture« And here^ warranted by experience, I 
can truly aflert, that fruit-trees in autumn 
and in winter, and alfo in the bi^ioning 
of ipring, pufii white round tender /hoots 
through the foil : that thefe are really roots, 
and acquire a darker colour as they advance 
in age : that thefe produdioiis not only 
occaiion the early fpringing of ihoots from 
l^e ftem, &c. but fupply every part of the 
tree with plenty of fap, through the grow^ 
ing feafon. Should any gentleman doubt 
of the truth of the above obfervations, let 

him 
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him only take up ai tree whofe roots were 
pruned before planting, after it has growii 
vigoroufly for one feafori, and he will find 
that its roots eonfift of fuch young roots atf 
I have above defcribed. 
• , Se€t. I. From the above and 6ther 
obfervations which I need not make men« 
tion off I lay it down as a general f ule^ 
that though trees may be planted front 
September to Marchi whenever the wea- 
ther is favourable, yet early planting is 
certainly preferable : j^nd when you have 
the trees of your own, the earlier yoti 
plant, the furer the fuccefs Will be. 

S^cT. II. The diredtions that are com-^ 
itionly given to plartt trees late in moift 
foils, may be followed by fuch as chtife 2 
but if the moifture is fo great as to hurt 
a new planted tree in winter^ I fhould esf- 
pedl little profit from a tree growing in 
fuch a fit nation. Certain indeed it is^ that' 
trees planted in fuch foil&late in thd fpring, 
arc in no danger of fuffering from droughty 
which undoubtedly deftroys many trees 
that are planted in light foils at that time^ 

Sect. HI. I forgot to make mentiorl 
of it in chapter XIL that, by way of expe- 
riment, I have often headed down fuch. 

M fruit- 
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fruit-trees as I had occafion to plant ofl 
walls late in fpring, before putting into 
the ground ; and that^ in general^ I have 
found them (hoot early after being Co treat* 
ed, and grow very well. Befides, yotr 
have this advantage by the pradtice, that 
the trees can Be placed as near to the wall 
as you pleafe; which their heads often pre-* 
vents, when you leave them on in plant- 
ing, particularly thofe of feveral years 
growth. 

Sect. IV. If planters (hould be anxi- 
ous about fupplying the place of any fruit- 
tree that is accidentally killed in fummer, 
this may be done by keeping trees plant- 
ed in bafket-work ; by which means they 
may be fafely removed along with the foil : 
or if you reduce the mould, in which .you 
are to plant your tree, to the confidence of 
pap, you may depend on the tree's taking 
even in fummer ; that is, you will fcarce 
obferve any change to happen from the 
moval to the tree. 
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C H A P. XV. 

Treats of Pruning add Training of Wall- 
Trees; 

TT^ H E planter being how inftrufted in 
^ the manner of planting and heading 
down of wall-trees, it is proper I fhould 
give directions with regard to the qiethod 
how they are to be pruned and reared a^ 
gainfl: the wall j for without pruning, yo^ 
never will be able to fill your wall properly 
with bearing-branches, nor to keep it full. 
For on a wall, if a tree is left to itfelf, the 
upright {hoots will foon ftarve thofe that 
are placed below ; and fo many (hoots will 
ipring from the fore-part and back-part of 
the branches, as mufl in a fhort time ruin 
thofe that are - well placed on the tree, or 
contiguous to the wall : hence the necef- 
iity of pruning will appear. And the de- 
fign in pruning of wall-trees will be, firft, 
to prbvide fuch a number of good branches 
as may be required for gradually filling the 
wall, at the proper diftances fuited to the 
kinds. Secondly, To prefcrvc and en- 
courage fuch bearing-branches as are well 
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placed ; add, for their fakes, to deftroy aft 
fuch as are ill placed, of take their rife at 
a diftance from the wall. 

But as nothing can more conduce to thtf 
proper management of wall-trees than at 
diflindt idea of a WcU-trained wall-tree, I 
ihall endeavour to communicate this by a 
general defcription of its progrefs; and then 
make mention of the advantages that refult 
from it. 

Sect. I. The tree fliould look hand- 
fomety on the wall, and bear plentifully on 
every part. To obtain thcfc ends, train- 
your Ibweft branches^ which ought to be 
equally extended on ea,ch fide, and the 
moft vigorous of the tree, at eight inches 
diflance from the furface of the border. Let 
them be placed exadly horizontal, when 
the border is level 3 and to cncottrage their 
growing, let their tops always extend a 
little farther on the wall than the tops of 
the branches that are placed immediately 
above them. The other branches fliould 
all of them be parallel to thefe, and kept 
gradually a little (horter» the higher that 
they reach on the wall. 

Keep the diflances between the branches 
as near on an equality as pofiible. Thefer 
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general diredlions muft be carefully ob- 
ferved while the tree is in the growing 
ftate: wbenit comes univcrfally to a bear- 
ing ftate, or the extent of its growth, the 
wall /hould then be full,- and the tree Co 
managed as to keep it conftantly fo, with^^ 
out the branches of the adjoining tree; ia<« 
f erfcring. All Jthe fpurs and bearing-bi'ani^ 
^hes ought to be nearly equal in fize, which 
can only be obtained by deflrpying the fore 
and aft fhoots ; and by this means encou-* 
raging the lateral ones to thrive and bear. 
" Sect. 11. A tree regularly trained ill 
this manner, may be. equally full of fruity ' 
and the fruit on every part of the tree 
^equally good. Let us now confider, as a 
proper contraft^ fuch fruit-trees as we com- 
monly meet with on walls, where trees are 
grained in the ordinary manner^ like the 
expanded fticks in a fan ; for in fuch trees, 
the middle flioots arc by far the ftrongeft, 
gnd the low lateral branches are fb much' 
ilarved, as to be unable to bring the fruit 
$0 perfedl; ripenefs and the proper Hze : and 
thefe branches become gradually weaker 
till they die, and leave the lower part of 
fhe vrall quite uncovered. 

M J Sect, 
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Sect. IIL Thus far have we confider^? 
ed the fubjed in general ; I nov/ proceed 
to give a particular defcription of the ma- 
nagement of wall-trees, as to pruning and 
training, till they come to bear ; and (hall 
likewife take hotice of what care is neccf- 
fary, even in a bearing (late, to keep them 
in order* It is only propofed to take no^ 
tice of fuch particulars as are mod ufeful i 
the ingenious may draw the proper confe«- 
quences from what fhall be obferved. 

Sect. IV. If the trees arc planted at 
the diftanceS I have direfted, you may en- 
courage their vigorous (hooting, when the 
branches are fufficient in number, and pro- 
perly placed on the wall. In order tothis, 
rub odF all buds, or young (hoots, as they 
appear, or fpring from the fore or back 
part of the branches of the tree. If too 
many branches grow from the (ides of a 
new-planted tree, diminifh their number 
to two on a fide, if they are of modei:ate 
fize : but if the (hoots are very ftrong^nd 
nearly equal, you may fafcly leave three on 
a fide. Endeavour to preferve as much as 
po(]ible an equality among the branches on 
each fide. Tie all fide-branches either to 

wires 
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wires placed on the walls, or- to (lakes 
tbruft into the ground on each fide ; thia 
will prefervc them from being hurt by the 
wind. Caufe fnails, caterpillars, or any 
creature that preys on the leaves, buds, or 
bark, to be picked off. Shorten none of the 
branches in the growing feafon, but cut 
off clofe to the tree fuch as are ill placed. 

Sect. V. Haying nowfinifhed the few 
diredtions I intended to give for th^ ma- 
nagement of fruit-trees the firft fummer 
after heading down, I (hall take notice of 
a few things which may prove of (bme 
utility to the planter, before he comes to 
the winter-pruning. 

Some attentive obfcrvcrs of vegetation 
have informed us, that in the ordinary pro- 
dui^ion of branches oh fruit-trees, we may 
di/linguiih five different kinds of them from 
their natural appearances : and the ufeful-* 
nefs of this difiiindtion will afterwards plain«- 
ly^appeari when we (hall come to give par- ^ 
ticular dirediions in the art of pruning. At 
the fame time it muft be acknowledged, 
that the differences are much more obfer- 
vable on fome kind of fruit-trees, than on 
others. In the following numbers we fhall 
describe the fever al kinds of branches, 
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which will be beft undcrilood by confider^ 
ing tbem comparatively on the fame tree. 

N^. I. The firft kind may be called 
woodrbraachps : they are of a middling 
ii^e^ between thofe that are found defirrib-- 
ed in N^. 2. and N^* 3. as they are to be 
obferved on the fame tree. It may be 
taken notice of, that the eyes are placed 
on thefe branches at no great diftance from * 
one another ; that the branches themielves 
look clean, and are jasoderately ftrong : 
they are alfo fb hardy^ ^s to be able to re«- 
iift injuries ; for which reafon, they are 
the fitteii foe forming the (hape, and main- 
taining the figure of your tre^. From them, 
in moA kinds of fruit-trees, fpurs, or little 
braiBcheSt are produced ; the eyes of which 
are munerou&, round, and full ; fome of 
Itheni prominent, particularly when the 
fpring is a little advanced. Thefe contaia 
the flowers, and, after they are bloWo^ 
nourifh and fupport the fruit that are form- 
. ed frpm them. > 

N^.^. have juftly l»een c&Ued bearing 
branches, from the ufes to which mature 
has deidined them. They are.io iize lefs 
than the above branches, N^* i. their eyes 
are placed nearer to one another, are fuller, 
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rounder, and higher rgifed above the bark s 
fo that they refemble the eyes on . fpurs, 
JBearing-branche$ are commonly fhorter 
Ithan wood-branches ; and in pear, apple, 
and peach-trees^ &cc.^ have fometimes 9 
large flower-bud placed at each of their 
(extremities. Thefe branches in mod kinds 
generally bear ffuit for fome years, and 
^hen decay and difap{)ear, that is wither or 
rot, and fall off. 

N^. 3. The fhird kind are luxuriant 
branches; they are uncommonly grofs and 
long, whe*n compared with the other bran- 
ches of the fame tree. They have their 
#ye8 in large fpaces, and placed at a great 
didance from one another : they are alfo 
flatter than on the preceding kinds of bran- 
(ches. Thefe glutton branches arc often 
produced in the middle of wall or dwarf- 
trees, &c. or from the upper, back, or 
fore- part of branches of wall- trees. They 
ihould be carefully obferved and deftroyed, 
becaufe when they are permitted to grow 
any confiderftle time, they fpoil the figure, 
hurt the growth, and prevent the bearing 
of the tree. 

N^. 4. The fourth kind are irregular 
J)rai)ches: tl>cy are fo called from their fi- 
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taations^ which, are fuch, that they can 
neither, be preferved for bearing fruit, nor 
con tribute ta the fhape of the tree. The 
reader will obferve» that all the other kinds 
of branches may be contained in this clafs. 

N^. c. The fifth kind arc late un- 
ripened branches. They are .commonly, 
produced in the month of Auguft, or later 
in the growing feafon/ and are eafily diftin- 
guiftied by their colour,' which greatly, 
differs from that of the found branches in 
the fame tree. Many of them are large, at 
the root, and gradually taper towards a 
point. This is generally their fliape, when, 
they arq produced from the extremities o4 
wood or fruit-branches. They often a- 
rife from the fpurs, and alfo from the bark 
of the (lem or branches : their eyes are 
fmall and ill formed, and their fubftancc 
i^ foft and fpungy. 

Sect. VI. Having finifhed what we. 
intended to communicate on the diffe- 
rences that are to be found . among the 
branches of fruit-rtrces ; it may likewife 
prove of fopie utility to turn our attention 
to obferve the tStdi of the feafons, and 
mark the times when the branches are 
prpduced, (h^t WP n^^y better under Aand 
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the manner of growth in fruit-trees. After 
haying been informed by repeated obfer* 
vationsy we can aflert^ that at two diffef* 
lent times of the growing feafon, we have 
generally noted a fenfible increafe in the 
length and number of ifhe branches on 
ffuit-trees ; for which reafon we fhall 
diftinguifl) thefe by the names of the firft 
and fecond growth : for the appearances 
are regular, tho' they may prove variable 
in the time and manner, fiut the above 
will be better underftood by a delcription ' 
of the progrefs of vegetation, in which 
will be included the firft and fecond growth. 

The firft fenfible effort of na- pj^i 
turc on trees, with regard to their *'*^'** 
growth, in moft countries, is in the fpring. 
The month of April is gencraljy the time ; 
then many kinds of fruit-trees unfolding 
their leaves, the bloifoms appear and open 
by deg^rees ; the young (hoots are protrud? 
cd, and gradually increafe in lejagth and 
thicknefs : and while the fruit are form- 
ing and increafing their bulk, the braur* 
phes are advancing in growth. This aft ion 
of Nature's is evidently continued through 
|he month of May. ^ 
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In the month of June» here, in the fruits 
garden. Nature feems to employ herfelf 
folely in advancing the growth of the fruit 
in feveral kind^, while the vegetation of 
the tree is apparently fufpended, or fo 
flow, as to be al mod: imperceptible. la 
this flate of inadivity Nature continues, as 
$^ood if recruiting her forces, for fomp 
irowti). ^eeks ; then beginning to pjfert her 
influence anewt the effect pf the fecond 
growth is ibon apparent in the young 
ihoots ; and continuing to perfift; (he exerts 
herfelf in more vigorous efforts than in the 
firil growth, even to the autumnal equinox ; 
after which, only a few ineffedlual efforts 
are made in the production of late branches^ 
that never come to any confiderkble de^ 
gree of vigour, unlefs in fome very favoura-- 
ble fituations ; for which reafon I have 
called them unripened, as they feldom ac-» 
quire any tolerable degree of flrength. Th^ 
following obfervations will ferve to iUu-» 
ftrate the fubjed. 

obfcrvation ^^ ^^^^s pr.oper to take notice 14 
*'*' this place, that the branches vvhicJi 

are produced in the firft growth, are for 
the greater part wood and bearing branr 
ches, both of thqin good gf their kinds ^^ 

fpr 
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for which reafon they ought carefully to 
be preferved, when they can be made fub- 
Tervient to the views of the planter. That 
fdmetimes, even in the fiffl growth, luxu-^ 
riant branches do make their appearance is 
tertain ; but if they arc properly placed on 
the tree, pinching them off to a few buds^ 
difpofes them to produce good branches in 
the fecond growth. However, it may be - 
laid down as a general rule, that all luxuri-r 
ant branches (hould be diredlly deftroyed^ 
whenever they difcover an uncommon de- 
gree of vigour, uAlcfs in the above cafesw 
That the branches which are obftrvatbir 
firft produced in the time of the ^*^^- 
fecond growth^ or fuch as have madef 
fomc progrefs before the middle of July^ 
become ftrong enough before the approach 
. of winter > neither do they run any rifle of 
being hurf by the cold of the fucceeding 
fpring ; (6 that they will be found to be 
proper for forming and advancing of the 
tree. Nay, in warm feafons, and in good 
afpefts on walls, branches that are produc- 
^cd much later than the middle of July, will 
be found ftrong and vigorous againft the 
titne of the winter-pruning ; fo that where' 
they can eafily be brought near enough, 

they 
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they may be applied to the wall, in order 
to give elegance to the (hape of the tree, 
and afterwards to promote its bearing. 

We fhall for the future, when we are 
giving diredions in the courfe of pruning, 
make mention of the firft and fecond growth 
of fruit-trees, in the fenfe as they are here 
defcribed from nature. 

The firft and fecond growths are as obvi- 
ous to the attentive obferver, on trees in the 
open air, on efpaliers and on dwarfs, as on 
wall- trees : they are everywhere to be ob- 
ferved, tho' their appearance varies according 
to the forwardnefs or backwardnefs of (ea* 
fons^ and the warmth and cold of £tuations, 
&c. But it is proper to return to winter-* 
pruning after the above digreflion, which 
was intended to render ^the fubjed more 
eaiily underftood by the reader. 



CHAP. 
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CHAP. XVI. 

■ 

Containing fome particular DireAions for 
Winter-Pruning of Wall-Trees after one 
Yearns Growth. 

T Proppfe now to give proper direftions 
in what manner wall-trees are to be 
pruned after one yearns growth from plant- 
iDg, adapting them to feveral fuppofed 
cafes, which can fcarcely happen, if your 
trees are properly managed the firft fum- 
mer ; but as It is poflible that they may 
happen, I (hall proceed. 

^uppofe the tree has produced no pirft 
good wood-branches, but fome few •'^' 
buds, fpurs, or fmall fruit-branches. If 
the bark looks green, you may let it ftand- 
another year ; as trees, particularly on walls, 
often recover, tho' weak. . 

One wood branch on the top : second 
fhould you (horten this, it would raife "^*' 
your tree too high on thp wall ; fo cut it 
off, and you may. expedl good branches in 
another year from the ftem, below the part 
it iprung from. 

2 One 
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third One wood branch from one fide of 
**^*' the tree : you may either cut it offi 
or head down the tree to this branch. If it 
is of a proper height for training your tree 
from, then ihorten its two lateral eyes on 
the oppofite fides^ as directed in heading 
down: 

toMk When two good wood*branches 
*^** or three are on the fame fide, cut 
the tree to the one that is beft placed^ 
taking off the others^ and fhcrtening this 
at the place where you have one eye above^ 
and one below the branch. You may 

• teckon on greater fuccefs the enfuing year; 
nrth When two wood-branches arc pro-: 
"^•* duced, one on each fide of the (tee, 
fhorten them equally to a few inches, leav- 

/ ing the eyes as in N^. 4. 
siith ' i^ y^^r branches are produced 
«*f«- two on each fide^ and the tree vigo-* 
rous, fhorten the two undermoft to feren or 
eight inches, leaving the laft bud in the 
undermoft part of the branch on each fi^'e 
of the tree, and fhorten the two upper- 
moft branches to two eyes each, placed as 
.in N^ 4. 

setenth Three branches "on each 'fide, 

uft. leave the two lowefl. If equal, or 

nearly 
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nearly fo^ as long as you tan : (horten the 
fccond pair more than the above, leaving 
their eyes as N^. 4, and prune the laft pair 
as N^. 4. 

If the branches are unequal in nuiil- ^-^^^^ 
ber and fize on the oppofite fides, "^*' 
reduce them to an equality, or nearly io^ 
and prune them as above directed. To 
give more cafes isncedlefs : from the above 
directions the reader will perceive, that 
the intention is to procure a fufticient num- 
ber of branches to form a regular head ; 
and when once this is obtained, it is fcarce 

< 

poflible to go wrong in the training of the 
tree. 

The diredions that are here given; are 
adapted to trees when they have been plant- 
ed as formerly directed, and are of one or 
two years growth. If your trees were older 
that! one year before planting, and have 
fince heading down (hot vigoroufly ; as is 
often the cafe with pear-trees on free- 
flocks, plum and cherry-trees ; reduce the 
branches to an equality on each fide, or 
nearly fo. Twoftrong branches on one fide, 
may be looked on as equal to three weak 
ones on the other; only remember to prune, 
ftrong branches fhorter than weak ones : ^ 

N leave 
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leave the loweft branches longeft, andt* 
fhorten the reft more ihd more as you ap-' 
proach the highed^ which muft be ihor- 
tened moft of all. Leave alvirays the laft 
bud of every branch pointing to the place 
where you incline jt (hall pu(h, to fill an 
empty fpace next year; and by atten^ 
tively obferving the efFeA of your pruning 
annually, after, it has been continued for 
ibme years, you will always be enabled to 
focefee the figure of your tree the follow- 
ing fummer. If fuch trees fhould pro^ 
duce their branches in a regular manner ^ 
that is to fay» the undermoft, longeft, and 
moil vigorous, and the others gradually 
and equally lefs as they afcend ; preferve 
the whole, tying them horizontally ta 
the wall, at fuch diftances as each kind 
requires. This is a happy beginning, you 
will foon have a handfome tree^ and you^ 
have reafon to expedl plenty of fruit in 
due time. In peach, apricot, and neda- 
rine treesj the wood-branches muft be 
(hortened as above direded ; and in prun- 
ing of them, you mud have a conftant 
regard to a regular fucccffion of wood-bran- 
ches, by which you can only fecure fruit- 
branches : for if you neglcd this prac- 
tice.. 
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tice, the center of your tree will at length 
be made up of Jong barren ribs or fpars> 
and the only flower-buds will be a few 
weak ones at the extremity of the branches, 
which will run a very great riik of being 
killed by the cold^ 

Apple-trees on paradifc^ftocks, and pear-* 
trees on quinces^ may have their branches 
much IhorteDeHi iti the manner that has 
been direded for treating trees after one 
year's growth, in order to provide, for a 
regular head. After this is obtained, as 
they produce but little wood^ no great 
pruning will be required, if the ill placed 
gems are rubbed off, and all irregular bran-* 
ches cut out in the growing feafon; which 
is the moft efifedual manner of training 
trees, when the time can be fpared^ and 
ceccilkry atteiidsuice can be given. 



N 2 C H A ?• 
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CHAP. xvir. 

Gontaining fome Diredions for managing 
and Summer-Pruning of Fruit-Trccs the 
fecond Year after Planting. 

CUppofc now the fecond fpring after' 
planting arrived, and that your tpccs 
have begun to fend forth (hoots in the firft 
^growth, rnb off all buds that appear on the 
fore and back-part of the branches ; en- 
courage good wood- branches that are pro- 
perly placed, and dircfl: their (hoots to the 
places where you incline they (hould grow, 
llrengthening them by dc(lroying any ill 
placed rivals that appear. If the good well 
placed branches are too numerous, reduce 
them to fueh a number as may be requiF- 
ed ; but rather leave too many than too 
few, in cafe of accidents dcftroying thofe 
that remain. 

Sect. I. If during the firft growth, 
any branch becomes too luxuriant in the 
middle of the tree, pinch it, or cut it to 
fuch buds as point to the places where 
vvood- branches are required s and in the 

iecond 
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fec(nid growth, you may generally depend 
on their being produced. 

Sect. II. Pinching ormpping of bran-*- 
ches may be pradtifed till the middle of 
June ; if it is put in pradlice later than this, 
the branches produced from it will not be* 
eojne ftrong enough before tke approach of 
winter. 

Continbe the pruning through* fummer 
and autumn ; for by taking off ill placed 
branches, and deftroying luxuriant ones, 
you convert the whole force of vegetation in 
the tree to ftrengthen the good branches, 
as well the wood as th^ fruit-branches. 

Sect. III. If the fummcr^pruning ii» 
pra'&ifed with care and judgment, there 
will require little elfc to be done in the win^- 
ter-pruning, biit to reduce to regularity the 
branches that are properly placed, and to 
Shorten them in fuch a manner, as to pro- 
vide, anew fet of wood and fruit-branches 
for the enfuing year. Should luxuriant 
branches fpring from the fore-part of any 
branches during the firil: growth, by cut^^ 
ting them off to the thicknefs of a crown- 
piecei, you wjll often make it produce 
too lateral fruit-branches in the fecond 

IJrowtii.. 

N 3 Sect^ 
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Sect. IV. In many kinds of pear*trecs 
' the wood^branches produce fpurs all round* 
that continue to bear for many years. Theie 
In feveral pear-trees may be encouraged, 
even on the fore-part of the branches, a$ 
they will certainly bear. But in fome 
kinds, tho' they have at firft the appear«» 
ancc of fruit-buds ; yet afterwards, as if 
Nature changed her purpofe, they pu(h 
(hoots with great vigour in thcf fecond 
growth, and produce luxuriant branches. 
In fuch kinds they fhould be rubbed off a( 
they appear. Sometimes when the trees 
hold badly, that is, when few fruit fets, or 
rather fucceeds the blofToms, the flower- 
buds that (hould remain to the following 
year blofTom in the fecond growth, which 
hurts the tree 5 and the fruit produced are 
ufelefs, for they neither come to perfedion 
Bor ripen. Whenever the flpwcrs of fuch 
begin to expand, cut off the fpurs that fup^ 
port them, clofe to the furface of the trees. 
Sect. V. Plum-trees produce bearing- 
fpurs in the fame manner, which ought to 
be treated as tho/e on pear-trees ; for in 
many kinds of plums they prove great 
bearers for feveral years. 
Sect, yi. In cherry- tfeps there will 

feldom 
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feldom be occaiion for (hortening any of 
the branches^ provided fuch as are welji 
placed be properly trained to the wall as 
they ar.e produced. Whatever irregular 
branches make their appearance througk 
the fummer^ ought to be treated as is al- 
ready dire<fted for the other kinds of fruit- 
trees : only it may be obfervedt that if 
fore-right (hoots are permitted to grow 
thrqugh the fummer and autumn* many 
fruit-fbuds will be found placed round 
their fhoots ; and if you cut over the branch 
a little above theie, you may reckon oq 
their producing plenty of fruit the^ next 
feafon; But take care not to permit them 
too long, from a greedinefs for the fruit, as 
they certainly fpoil the look of your trees : 
and if they are allov^ed to become largCp 
they rob the well placed branches of their 
nouriihment ; and the wounds that are in- 
^ided in taking them off, may endanger 
th/B life of the trees. 



N4 CHAP- 
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CHAP. XVIII. 

Gives Dircjaioos as to the Method of 
Winter-Pruning after the fecond Year's 
' Growth, 

T^ H E earlier in the fcafon that this prun- 
'*' ing is fini(hed, fo much the better ; 
for tho' trees do not (hoot in lengthy yet 
they ccctainly grow groffer in winter. 

Sect. L In peach-trees^ fuch branches 
as are fmalU of a moderate length, with 
double or triple eyes, (hould be carefully 
preferved ; and being properly laid on the 
wall, let them be carefully tied to the 
wires. If any of them are weak at top, or 
very long, they may be fhortened in fuch 
a manner, as will beil contribute to an ele- 
gant {hape and the good bearing of the 
tree. 

Sect. IL Some of the branches that 
are grofs, and of confiderable length, and 
have only fmgle eyes, may be cut over to 
four or five eyes i for tho* the trees, by 
fuch pruning, may not appear fo beautiful, 
y^t you thereby provide for bearing, and fe- 

curc 
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cure a fucceffion of ufeful branches in your 
free. 

Sect. III. Ncftarine-trces maybe prun- 
jed in the fame manner as peaches ; as alfo 
apple-trees, if you plant any of thofe on 
your wall that are grafted on freei-ftocks. 

Sect. IV. In apricot-trces, the fruits 
branches may be preferved in the fame 
mariner as in peaches ; but the wo9dr- 
branches may b?' left longer ; for as the 
apricots grow more vigoroufly, more room 
has been allotted them. 

Sect. V. Perhaps it may help to un- 
derflanding of the fubjed: of pruning, to 
obferve, that the lift of fruit-trees may very 
properly be divided into their growing 
Jftate, their bearing ftate, and their decay- 
ing ftate ; for pruning inay be (b manag«> 
ed, as to have a confiderable influence, on 
the two former of thele. 

Sect. VI. Thefe three ftates are ob- 
fcrvable in every kind of fruitr-trce, but 
remarkably fo in pear-trees on free-ftocks, 
apple-trees on crab-ftocks, and fome kind 
of plum-trees. Thefe kinds produce wood- 
branches fucceflively for feveral years, till 
the trees are high, and their heads widely 
pxte^ded ; then the branches whi$:h they 

produce 
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quent year» with the feveral kinds of wall* 
trees, till they come to the l^earing ftate, 
when they produce but fe w wood-branches^ 
and confequently advance little in balk ; 
^o that after this they will require But little 
more wall-room. 

Sect. XIL And now, if you guard 
againft luxuriant or irregular wood-bran<- 
ches in the middle of your fruit-trees, 
planted at the diflances I have |i)entiofi^j 
if you place the branches horizontally, at 
the diftance from four to eight inches 
from one another, adapting (he intervals 
between the bt;anche$ to the largeoefs pf 
the leaves and fize of the fruit ; you will 
be eafily able to manage them by the direc- 
tions that are given. 

Sect. XIII. But to fuch as have Jittle 
wall-room, and yet incline to have a num- 
ber of kinds of fruit on a few trees, j[ would 
advife the grafting or budding of feveral 
]kinds on the fame flockp Thus you may 
have pears of every feafon 0)i the fame 
tree, by grafting a Crawford, a.Scpt&Gar« 
;3uck^ and an Achan, on th^ faifn« ftock; 
or a jargonelle, beurrc du roy, and Saint 
permain. * or 

|;i,plumrtrep$ you may obtain tbdaaiev 

Thus 
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Thus a white primordian, a green gauge, 
and Saint Catharine, may draw their nou-* 
riihoient from the fame roots ; or feveral 
of the beft winter apples may be grafted 
on the fame flock for planting on the wall, 
as fummer and autuoin apples thrive and 
bear well enough in the open air in many 
places of Scotland. Thefe may be a go!** 
den pippin, gray leadington, and golden 
renette, or any other kinds the planter 
pleafes. 

Sect. XIV. But befides the method 
of training trees, to a wall, which I have 
recommended ; another method of training 
and pruning of wall-trees may be prac- 
tifed with fuccefs ; nor will it be difHculc 
to the reader, after he underdands the 
direSions I have given : for you may 
eaiily confine your trees to twelve feet, 
even tho* your foil be rich ; and to nine 
or ten feet, if a light and pbor foil. To 
obtain this, it is only required to fhor- 
ten every year the wood-branches to fix ' 
or feven inches, taking care in the grow* 
ing feafon to place them properly, till 
in a courfe of years you obferve your 
trees every where to produce bearing- 
branches ; for the frequent cuttings 

bring 
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bring your tree from a growing to a bcaf-» 
ing ftate> and then the trouble will be 
only deftroying ill placed branches in 
fommer. 

Sect. XV. But (boilld your tt€c^ ftot- 
withftanding your judicious pruning^ per«* 
fiA in growing luxuriantly, and refufe 
to bear^ take it up, pruAe its roots ihott 
and replant it, and you will (bmetimes 
fee it, even the year after, bear plenti- 
fully. 

Sect. XVL Anbther method is, you 
may dig the border sound it, in a femi^ 
circle, at a proper diftance, and cut off 
all the roots that grow beyond your 
trench : take them out of the earth, and 
then fill in the foil as before, making 
up your border in a proper manner. This 
anfwers full as well as the firft n>etfaod^ 
nor does it £o much endanger the life of 
the tree. 

Dire(5tions for a variety of cafes are 
to be found in Moniieur Quintinye ; and 
this part of his works ought to be flu-* 
died by every one wha is feUicitous of 
linderftanding this method of prcining^ 
I refer my reader to the fecond part 
of his works. But as this fubjedt is 

truly 
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truly intereiling, I '(hall endeavour to 
give a (hort account of the doi^rines of 
the beft writers on the fubjed in the next 
chapter. 

Sect, XVII. As there is a very great 
variety obfervahle in the manner of grow- 
ing in the feveral kinds of fruit-trees j 
and as the knowledge of what is pecu- 
liar to every fort^ enables u$ to manage 
them properly]; I (hall take particular 
notice of what feems to me mod: ufeful 
' in the defcription of each fpecies> fo as 
to inilru^ my readers what kinds to make 
choice of for walls, what kinds for cfpa- 
liers, what forts are preferable for dwarfs ; 
then I (hall take notice of the trees pro* 
per for ftandards, and mark out the 
kinds that are fitted for orchards^ more 
particularly in the northern parts of Bri- 
tain. 

Sect. XVIII. Before I take my leave 
• of this fubjedt, I cannot help taking no- 
tice ,of a common manner of pruning 
wall-trees. The wood-bfaiiches that are 
produced, or (hoot diredly from the forcr 
p^rt. of the branches, are left on the tree 
. till the time of the winter-pruning, and 

then 
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then cut to the length of an inch or' 
two i by means of which, the well plac* 
ed branches have beeii ilarved through 
the fummer, and next year fuch a qnan-* 
tity of wood-branches are produced from 
the flumps, as fhades th^e whole tree 
through the furtimer ; and thefe are prun-^ 
cd next winter longer than the year be- 
fore, which lays a foundafion for the de- 
ftrudion of your tree, by an ufelcfs growth 
of luxuriant branches i fo that this caa* 
only be put in pradice on cherry-trees,* 
and the ftumps (hould not 'be pcr^itwd; 
even on them, for above twb' or thrtfe 
years at moll» ' • 



CHAP. 
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CH A P. XIX. 

• 

CraJiakiing &t» Oh&xv^xio^t .whkh will 
iCKpkintli^.Rtrejind^Prqgr^.Gf tltf Art 
of. pcuQiag^ WalKTcees» &c« 

X'Sh^libegtii nrith the works of an.au* 

jL . ^gr .who is ^enecaUy jackpowledged 

-toiljiftve been the iovQator.of the art» .and 

' itheriicfl judicious improver of frititrgar-^ 

dens. It is Le Genret parfon of HenvilJc, 

ntbi to theitalents of zaxtjoii^.tudjiQcn^ 

^mtcjofa&rvec^ I joined tbofe idf .an. jtlegant 

;|ihd:isn(ible writer. . H^/bQpk;is.io(itled^ 

La MmiereJiiCultioerks jdH^rMiEruitiirs. 

"J.^halLeDdewourto tcaoilate bia .expcdHons 

iJitcntUjr* He ii^forois ps^ itbat )he svas 

-putiouiarlyifQadoEi^wall-tree's ami xiwarfSf 

amdJwaatheBbftlowhorfelLMai ii» proper 

:»niethod of mab^gtbem fucofird* . 

He.had.£arly..m life iodttlgeda.paflion 
for .gardeQihg ;. .and after he had Dhfertced 
^jkis iife*-tiipe^ atthd deficexif: his friends, 
he communicated jdie. refult lof the whsole 
in. old. age, .wbt»ihe bad luecome expert in 
the* art hy . greati experieo cc^ 

O He 
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He foon became fenfible of the ignorance 
and extravagance of his contemporaries ; on 
which he ftudied the nature of fruit-trees, 
and profited by his obferving of their man^ 
ner of growth ; and conformable to tfaisy 
he fucceeded in training of walUtrees. 

He acknowledges, that he was mnch 
aided by his invention of grafting pear- 
trees on quince-ftocks fuccefsfully ^ whLdi 
he firft recommended to the curious as pro- 
fitable, and preferable to other kinds of 
flocks. * ' 

He tells usy that in his manner of plant- 
ing, wall-trees ibthetimes , bore fruit the 
firft year, and were in a perfedt bearing 
ftate by the fourth* or fifth year. The firft 
is a fure* proof that he did not head davtn 
his trees after planting; and we would 
conjedure from the feoond, : that he com- 
monly cut oat many of the woodo*bran- 
ches in the courfe of his pruning. But let 
us proceed with 4)ar extrads from the 
work of a candid writer, who has com- 
municated the refult of fifty years experi- 
ence in the frult-gardeh. • 

' He advifes to prune fruit-trees from the 
end of February to the end of March. 

Hit 
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His method was to begin his tree from 
a fingle brj^ncb, placed perpend icularr on 
the wall : this was to be left longer, or 
(bortery according to its own ftrength and 
that of the t;rce». ' The other branches are 
to be^ ranged on each fide^ beginning to 
place the firft horizontally, fo low as with- 
in half a foot of the furface of the border^ 
The othef branches" are to be laid on -the 
wall,, afcending gradv^^Uy without any 
curve; fo ih^t the p'oint may always be 
placed a little higher than the root of the 
branch. No branches are to run acrofs 
each other» or to be placed too near one 
another. The diftances between the bran- 
ches are to be determined from their num- 
ber and the vigour of the tree. In order 
to keep the tree full, he prunes ihort a 
branch between two long oiles, in both 
wall and dwarf^trees* This, according to 
him, prevents confufion, and keeps the 
trees from afcending too (juickly, and ex- 
. tending too fafi on the fides, which they 
naturally do, when all the branches are 
pruned of ah equal length. 

Great judgment is required in pruiling, 
which muft be adapted to the nature of 

. O 2 each 
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each tree» /b as to preferve it in a fraitful 
and vigorous ftate. 

A great variety which is obferrable in 
pear-trees, requires different methods of 
pruning. In particular trees the branches 
muft be cut fliort, when they are too vi- 
gorous. In fomcj the young wood muft 
be cut out, to encourage the bearing of 
the old : in others^ the old wood muft be 
pruned (hort, or cut but, when it is growfa 
lefFete, and young wood encouraged t6 
fucceed it. In fohie kinds of trees, it h 
fufficient to deflroy fuch branches as occa- 
fion confufioh. 

9 

Let the gardener be cautious not to hurt 
the bearing wood in the ciritir and lower 
parts of his- trees ; and thefc are befl; pre- 
fcrved, by pruning fhort the up^r bran- 
ches of the tree, which ought particularly 
to be attended to in peach-trefes 5 for if 
they are not properly kept low by pruning 
and rubbing off the buds, they *will be 
ruined in jQx or fcven years ; whereas, if 
they are properly managed in pruning, th^ 
will laft twenty years, or more. 

Cut off all late branches, unlefs fucb as 
are neceflary to the beauty of the tree. 

Shorten 



I 
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Shorten all luxuriant branches to ilrengthen 
the branches that are weak. 

Preferve careful}y the main ften3» which 
grows perpendicular, and (hortcn it every 
year, fo as fttU to preferve it the ilrongeft 
part of the tree, as it maintains its ihape. 
Shorten the lateral bearing branches, cut-* 
ting immediately above a leaf-l^ud, fo as 
to flrengthen their frait*bads, and fit them 
for bearii\g. Encourage not too many 
bearing branches, as (he trees are often 
bvrt by too' much bearing, and the fruit 
911 fuch tree$ do njot come to their proper 
decree of perfedion.. 

Prune peach-trees lafl of all, 9t the time 
when you can diftingui(h the flower-buds s 
for if the tender branches are pruned too 
early* they are apt to fuffcr from the froft, 
^hich will oblige you to prune them a fe- 
cond time. 

in dwarf-trees, ihorten viTOrous bran- 
ches, ai\d ftop fliort thofe that are weak, 
in order to render them ilronger : cut clofe 
to the ti'ee all ufelefs branches. If the 
tree does not gro;/ .of the (hape you de- 
fire, conilrain it by tying it to a model, 
which jnay give it the (hape required. 

03^ Plum- 
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Plum and chcrryrtrccs annot be kept 
regular as dwarfs, 

Le Genre underftood and pradifed fum- 
n^cu'-pruning to good purpofe : he alfo put 
in pra£tice that of pinching ftrong (hoots, 
in order to fill empty fpaces on the walls ; 
and in the figure of dwarf-trees, by means 
of fome of the good branches that this 
made them produce. 

He obferves, that in a vigorous tree, 
reftraining the growth too much by rub-? 
bing off buds, pinching, or cutting off bran-^ 
chcs. the flower-buds which (hould l)e 
nouri(hed for producing fruit next year» 
are by the efforts of the Tap forced to blow; 
by which they are ruined, and the bearing 
branches much hurt. 

A particular attention ought to be paid 
to the kind of pear- tree which is pruned, 
becaufe the branches of feme kinds do not 
jproduce bearing fpurs fo readily as others ; 
fuch are the rouffelet, cuiffe, madame, and 
jargonelle. All of the above kinds ihould 
be frequently pinched, with a view of 
making them produce numerous branches 
to fill the wall, &c. Peaches and apricots 
mufl have their branches pinched and (hor- 

tened 
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tened for the fame reafons, as they are apt 
to leave the lower part and center bare i 
and when they are permitted to grow with 
tpp much vigour^ the quantity of wood- 
branches which they produce^ ruins the 
fruit-branches, and prevents the tree from 
bearing* 

. When the trees on walls get to the head 
of the wall, or dwarfs grow to too great a 
height, he advifes to cut them down, and 
tr«in the trees anew. 

The above are the chief articles to be 
found in the book of Le Genre : from 
which it appears, that his method is taken 
from having ob&ryed tbe efforts of nature, 
and that his praiftice was as much con- 
formed to her plan as he could contrive it. 
He declares againft doing violence to na- 
ture i he obferved with attention ; he rea- 
foned juilly; and many of his directions are 
founded on the confequences of what he 
had obferved. It is probable, that his 
walls were high; for he did not allow any 
great diftance between his trees on the 
wall. 

The reader will find many ufeful obfer- 
vations in his book,- which I cannot pre- 
tend to iqfert I fo I.^all conclude with ob* 

O4 ' ferving. 
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fcrving^, thitr wfc Here find the haj^y ft<igia* 
hings of th* art of minaging fruit-fne** 
that is well iaited to the operations 6f naTifre. 

Ha^^ing lAidc ihy rtJadcf acqiiaiiM^Wiiil- 
fbme of themabi:ims in pj-unkig 6f i waiter 
of genius and abilities, I Ihall pa(s 6¥er dt^ 
cafional writers, in order to cookie to Ad 
works of the great Qtiititlnyei who^ 6x^ 
tenfive praAlce enabled biiii tk> red«c6 
pruning to ^n arti on certain^ ]3irin<rfp1^'l, 
fome of which we fhall hoW confider, thti 
we may better underftand -a ftfbjfidk VIrlHch 
this author had much laboured, arid ^6il^ 
to a confiderable degree of perft6Sdfii Ti^ 
views which Quintinye had in {>ruttid]g 
were i firK, to obtain pletity tof f^atifU 
fruit, and to hi^tt them earlier : ftcoildty, 
that the tree might ilways Ibok haiid* 
fome, both in the folia'ge and Without it. 

He declares, thit the whole of prikmn^ 
cbniifts in making a proper nib dF ihi 
wood-branciie^y in farming bdth 
ilttd wall-tfees: that to&ape eat^h fTrdf 
)y, it is neceflary t6 have a diftlhtS idea tif 
that degree of perfedion and beauty wbidi 
is peculiar to each. 

The branches of a wall-trtc Ou|;ht t» 
be equally eirpanded bh e^bh fide^ fo aa tA 

ai 
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ftfi the wall with bcaruig hnadbnB, and Q> 
]li0^itlblk 

Mt9 define of haxKhe$p which he coa-» 
fidM^s^ If ftfDog and weak- comparative^ 
with regatd to the tree and each otber^ it 
partitfokdy accurater and is taken fioai 
nature ; but it k by far too extendve to 
admit of atl isibridgtmenc ; for whidi tea** 
fydp 1 refer my reader to hit book, vol iL 
1 may n^ake the £mie apok^y with rc^rd 
to hk method ; the particulara of which, 
i( tf anflaced, would 6Si a volume ; &> that, 
after confidering it attentively, I £nd my* 
ielf neceflarily confined to a &w general 
obfervations on hit dodrloe« Hedifiers 
from Le Genre in heading down his trees^ 
in place of training them from one ftem : 
and this praAice would put both the ihape 
and bearing of the tree more in his power. 
His (horteningv or cutting out of ftrong 
brunches> would keep ^ tree more equal, 
and much conduce to its early bearing, 
and alfo to its taking up left room. His 
pradiee ^ cutstng of parckular branches to 
the thiokncfs of a crown-piece, is in com* 
mOn with Le Genre j as is alfo pinching; 
rubbing off the bu(^ young iflio^ts, &c. 
tiirough the fummtr that were HI placed^ 

Cutting 
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Qccafion (^of^^fiojii p^rticgj^ly 19 pear, 
p]mil9 9a4 okcfvy^tp^cfit, which would ^poil 
their loolf, Mid boariog. Th|s Quintipje 
prc¥eou4 bj the eqi»^ty wh<ch he pie- 
fervcd aq^Qog the branches till they ftrrived 
at the bearing ftate, when the ^ngv w^$ 
Qfiu ht Genre's obfervationf and direc- 
tions €3Cten4 to many cales that wgald oc* 
cur in his method* which he well vnder- 
fliQQd : afi4 cQDfid^rcd ay w inventor^ wc 
have juft reafoq to praife his attention and 
judgment. 

HwdJy has any thing f fcapcd Qt)i9tlpyc 
k) the grpwth of trces^ however rarippa 
they oxay be ; his dire<3Mof)f|^ 9.re adapted to 
a conAdcrable aiymb^r of cafes } and his 
priaciplesj if w£)l uAiiprftood, will (knc 
to dired the planter ia everv ^^tion 

of fr\Hit- trees that <;an poffibfy happen. 
The fifft b0ok began, ^4 the fepond 
cocnpleated the art <)f prvning ; f^ th^t 
in w> Cither worfe op the inh^t&f *s ^hpre 
any thinj; ,to he met with, hut wh^J m^y 
be fou^d iin (either or both of the^ bfPP^s* 
But it is time to quit thefe authc^s, (^d g9 

x>a wUh our iQ^nA^ns wiyh regard to 
Kbe diieafes of ittepf, Steeping nature 19 

view. 



viet^» which nftiy be confidcrcifl as the 
tottch-^nc of «v«y hoakba the fubjcca of 
fruitifr«05. 

We are detdrmined to adopt no gnmnd- 
tefs f>]^ejudices, tho' they (hould be authcn^- 
ticated by tl^ ttfthnoiiy of the aocieoits^ or 
cdrifi/m'ed by the authority of Hhie moft 
fafliiohable Writers :bf modern C]iiXe& : troth 
^e p&rfue» -natore cannot xiecetve» tho* 

jttanihayeifr. 

t 
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Wall-Trees, with tiyeMadiSBr of 'pvc- 
vdfitiAg And Rmiedyi»g' thekv. 

• • • • ^ - • . '. 

-SwJt. I. T^-A.LL-tweBf^tcinjnted, or 

^^ 'h«rt,bya)vtfiet^:of>cabfo. 
The^ lowed brai^ches have tfaHr leaves d&t 
off by fniils. To-prtvcnt tbiii 'ioBepLgreon 
plo\^e#s or fea-mews^in: your garden : duoks 
M4H Icfve the AtBe i>urjiofe.:/itireg[ftircs 
couch attention and labooj^io poik dietn>d£r<. 
*SfiOT. H. l^he ydbc^ ^ bods in fpiiifg 
at'e devour^ by miCe^ or the baric< eat'Off 
thetldm ai^dbralMtted'Ih^wratcr* rDeftrby , 
^efe^animah t>f UyiAg poiibo^. or fettitig 

8 traps. 
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traps. Llbour your b6rdcrSf . and roll your 
walks with . a heavy. rolliog*ftone : thcfc 
methods will deftroy or diflodge them. 

Sect. IIL On fouth-ieaft afpe&s^ if 
the weather is dry» and hot in fpring and 
the beginning of fummcr> the leaves are 
crumpled .and bliftered, and the young 
(hoots deflroyedt particularly on nectarines 
and fome. jdelicate peaches : thefo feem 
quite deflroyed in the beginning of fum- 
mer^^till in the fecond growth. they (hoot 
weaklyj tho' they Cbldpm recover any tole- 
rable degree of ftrength. To,prevent this» 
plant none of theft on that afped where 
your foil is light and dry* 

Sect. IV. Caterpillars , are very dc- 
ftrudtive to the leaves and tender (hoots in 
pear-trees>. apricots» 6cc. Caufe them to be 
picked ofF^ and deftroy butterflies of all kinds. 
Thofe of the night are very prQlific; and 
confequently* the , caterpillars which are 
bred from their eggs do much nufchief. 

Sect. V. In Auguft and September, 
the. top-moft leaves and young (hoots of 
plum-trees ace greatly infefted with j^r- 
den lice. To deftroy theie, wa(h the 
branches frequently with cold fpring- wa« 
ter, by means of a Dutch pump* Flies aLfo 

fwarm 
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fwarm oo thetn, and hart both the leaves 
abd fboocs. The cure is the fame; 

SscT* VL Stooc-fniit often gum at 
particular parts of the branches, and all 
b(;)rond this dwindles and dies. Prune fuch 
clofe to the tree, or at leaft to the found 
wood below, and fupply their place bj 
laying in the neighbouring (hoots. 

Sect. VII. In the clafs of pipptns, the 

treesc are. ' hardened ;ajt 'particular parts of 

the branches, and deilroyed quite through 

-their iUhAance. Cut off: the dead part ac 

the wtnttf-pruaing. • 

In fomea'fcabby ^xcrefcenoe dcf»tm the 

braodlds, . notwithftanding .w£dch .they 

. bear well enough. ; ..,!:, 

Sect/.VIIL Sometimes the nkis of 
your wall- trees are attacked below ground; 
and they dying, the tree'foon follow^ I take 
it out and plant atiotlkr^ 

.S£CT. IX. . By tradfpeirent clouds form- 
ing into particular fhapes, thejr z&jsl$ lenfea 
or buffungrgl^^s.;; fo that . by them; the 
rays of *tl>e fun ane condenfed and darted 
with Xiich force, asrto^;kiILthe tree impart, 
or whoJly. This inay rproperiy be call^ 
fcalding, and.is moil apt t^happen. when.the 
trees are. covered thick' with dew, &C... If 

the 
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diejiiifirfaief rdiat is donel^ it h only par- 
tial, the tnpe ibtnetinies recomps ; boc 
YirheD it is tnuch fauft, prune it down to 
the found part. This is yvhM is called 
blighting,iby ieveral anthors on gardoiing : 
the caofe of it is ^as. obvious as the harm it 
does> 4md yet you meet with much nijr^- 
rious nonfbxiie about it in many boo^ oa 
:gardaung. 

9kct • X« OM weatlver in the • ipring, 

icills the late fltoots of-the-pceoeding year^ 

;mi peaches, nedkaritiesir^&c. particularly by 

the particles of cold infimntiiig thonfeWos 

Twfaen the tender ]ftioots are fiiU of lap. To 

prei^ent'this, prune tbe^trees'in ^0£tober, 

and cut (hort the 'wood-braodies. 'Butts 

itft tliis*:time ytuicanDOtfo wdl difcem^the 

; proper frutt^btaucbesi or their buds, you 

i£faK)uid notprune thefe exadHy till the end of 

March ; I mean, .^fiicrfa nof * : thqm as &em 

-ftrcmg Jenough for bearing the winter and 

< ipriiigxfilds; 

SegT:. XI. Early pnining is oomoionly 
rrecominended for: weak: trees, but is red- 
ely. 'psopenforiilLrYoa may begin to prune 
ryoup trees: the end of September, itnd con- 
ttinue' through the winter whenever the 
\ iveadieris favourable. When the fritit«^buds 

are 
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are fwelled before pruning, many of them 
are rubbed off in untying, pruning, and 
retying of the branches t this is prevented 
by early pruning. 

Sect. XIL The inftruaiona gives will^ 
I hope, fuffice for wall-trees, . 

I fliall now proceed to the different ihapes 
of trees which are really ornamental to 
the fruit-garden^ and may be ufeful in it 1 
on each of which, I (hall endeavour to 
cofhmunioale the moft ufeful knowledge in 
a plain andiintelligible manner. But before 
the phnttf £stB about foroung his plan, let 
him confider thataAivtty^ ikill, and dill-* 
gence, is required to train and keep in or-- 
der the feveral kinds^ and that one feafon's 
negligence may ruin the whole ; whereas 
a clofe attention miqr prevent this, and 
the taking care of them prove a conftant 
and agreeaUe amufement. Perhaps my 
reader would fmile, fliould I aflert that 
genius is required for managing a fruits 
garden : but he will hardly deny, that this 
pofleflbr will fucceed the better for ufte^ 
attention, and judgment. 
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CHAP. XXI. 

Containing fome Diredions for Planting, 
F^rdifing, and Training of Efpaliers, or 
Hedges of Froit-Ttecs. 

^X^H E S E are rows of fruit-trees plant- 
^ ' ed in a line on borders^ nod the branf- 
ches trained borisontally to frames of wood 
or fhkes, nearly in the manner that the 
branches of wall^trees are direded to be 
{Aaced on wires againft walls. They ace 
called by the French writers cmtre tf- 
fnliens. 

SfiCT. I. How long it is fincothefehave 
been introduced into the European gar- 
dens, is not eafy to be determined. Quin- 
fiiiye has obferved, that they were grown in-* 
fo diibfe in his time^ aiid prefers dwarfs to 
Ihem. 

• Mr. Miller of Chelfea has warmly rc- 
feoAimend^ efpaliers ; and by his advice^ 
- he has infliienced ttlany to make trial of 
them. They are ^ preientto be foand 
• in many gardens ; tho' for the greater part 
they are fo injudicioufly planted and train- 
ed - as to staake bui indiiFerent figures^ 

and 
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apd tomtnonly prove but very iA4^f ^^^ 
bearers* « 

. Sect, IL They arc generally ufed a^ 
hedges in kitchen<-gardens ; and the £oU 
lowing reafpns are gfyea fof introducing 
t^m : They defend whatever is planted or 
fown in the quarters from flprms» ^4 
icreen them from tl)ti view pf thoic who 
^re in (he yralks. . . 

Sect. lU^ Mr.; Milter is oC opinion^ 
that they.ara preferable to dwarf^ for thu 
following reafons: Firfl:^ Thatti^e ground 
is eafier laboured on each fide of them^ 
thai) it is round the ii^em^ of dwarf* trees^ 
Seconds T/hat they look handfonaer. Thirdt 
That they bear better, . 

Sect«.!IV. But even allowing thetrptl) 
pf the aboye reafonsi If we confi^f^ tho 
diffitruky in training and prili>|ng t^em^ 
the expence of the frames. Sec. tb^ groaf 
attendance that they requires tbcirofter) 
dying 4^wn in part, or wholly ;' that-tj^ey 
are more preyed on by black flies, beetles^ 
or clocks, Sec. than at)y other form, of 
trees ; W9 Ihall . readily, give the pr^rence 
to dwarfs ip high expo&d fituation{B^ and 
to halfrft^^dards in low {heltero4 .plf^cps. 
But tho' th? sjkboye are true in g^^r>al, yet 

Pa I readily 
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I f eadily acknowledge, that apple-trees on 
paradifc-ftocks make a bMutiful efpalier ; 
they are eafily trained, require little prup« 
ing, atld bear plentifully. Pear-trees oil 
quince-flocks will always look well, and 
bear well, where the foil and fituation 
favours. But either apple or pear-trees on 
free^ftocks are difficult to train, and fcarce* 
ly can be brought to bear. With great 
difficulty can we keep them regular, fo as 
to prefcrvc an uniform appearance. How- 
ever, I am of opinion, that by attention, 
and managing them (kilfully, both, may be 
effeAed : and certain it is, that beautiful 
efpalicrs on borders oppofite to wall-trees, 
make a fine appearance ; nor is it eafy to 
form, even in fancy, a prettier walk than 
thcfe muft make, when regularly ranged 
on each hand> and covered thick with 
flowers or fruit. I now come to give direc- 
tions how they are to be planted, pruned, 
arid reared, till they come to the bearing 
flate. 

Sect. V. Make your ' borders^ from 
eight ta twelve feet Abroad; the firft in the 
richeft, the laft in the pooreft foil. If the 
foil is wet, raife your borders in th6 middle, 
T)y a gradiiaTafccntfrom th6 water-table on 

each 
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each fide to the line of your trees. :. Tho 
diftances of the trees from each other may 
be the fame as thofe I have direAed for 
pl&nting of wall-trees. Make your, pit 
{hallow, and place your tree high in plant-- 
ing. Let your roots be pruned regularly, 
and extend them nearly at equal diftances 
all round the tree : fill in the earth care- 
fully round the roots, and niake up your 
border as before planting ; for in fuch foils 
no panning is neceffary; only after planting 
place turf, dung, or litter round the root 
of your tree, keeping the two laft named at 
fome diftance from the ftem of the tree. 

Sect. VL When the foil is light and 
dry, the borders may be made of the 
greateft breadth, and the furface of them 
juft the reverfe of the above mentioned 1 
for they (hould be low in the middle, and 
rife gradually to the edge of the water- tabl^ 
oh each fide. The trees may be placed 
deeper in the pits than on the other borders^ 
and the diftance of the trees may be as 
much dimini(hed as the foil is worfe. When 
the tr«e is planted, pan and lay dung 
round it. 

SscT . VII. The treqs, which are fuppoil 
ed hero to be only of one year's growths 

P 3 may 
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tt^if belieaded down in fpring to two buds^ 
Ihat Wt -placed one on ^^ach fide of the 
li^c, tbtft anfwers to the line of planting 
on the border. During the growingrfea- 
fon rub off all buds or (hoot6, oxccpt whait 
aire produced from thefe iides of the trees. 
Fix the branches to flakes as they advancCi 
Jceeping them always in the direction of 
the line of thfe efpalicr. After one year's 
growth thtfy may be pruned in the famfc 
inanner as Wall-trees, and the branches 
frrained horizontally in like manner : only 
ponfider, (hat both (ides of ah efpalier muft 
be tfedted as the fore-part of wallrtreeS| 
through the whole furomer. Proceed in 
pruning and training them annually^ pre-? 
cifely in the fame manner as is direded for 
wall* trees J and when they have {loo4 
three or four yeiafs, if they at e confiderably 
advanced in growth, place bbhihd the trdes 
St wooden frame, or continue -to drive iti 
ftdkes as they advance : to theie, or the 
.frame, the large branches may be made 
faft, by tying with Willows or birches, an4 
the fmair branches niay be tied with t)afiej 
or rufhes. 

Sect. VIH. WilibWir or bi#ches,'>sehcn 
^d <ih fuch & tn^niler' that thetcoots do 
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not Hip, will laft three or four years. BsS-- 
£cs^ even th^ beft of tbem^ a>uA be renpw/- 
ed annually ^ and rufhes every five or fijc 
months. 

Sect. IX« Such ftane«*fr»iit.afifo$>npp|>* 
duce £pms, and come in a few yea^$ fto ^ 
bearing ftate» are moil proper for efpaliexf ; 
neither is it aay dJI^dvp^tage that tbej^ 
grow vigorouily, proyidpd yoij give^hem 
room enough : moft kk^ds of oherries majjr 
be planted to advaotji^e agatnft e^aliers« 
Several kinds of pluips» a^ they cot^e (p 
bear hi a few years ^«r planting, ar.e \teqr 
fit for eipali^rs^ SiK^h apple or .-pear-^tre^ 
as are apt to fend iorth iu^ui;IaQt branchAS 
from the ftein^ or eitbor ^fide of ]Lhc la^ 
brianohes, a.re*un6t fqr le^aliers ; for .when 
they are tiQgle£ted bpt fqr one feafpn^ thq^ 
buct the ftcee» and the cujbting rthe^n off 
fppils the bok c^ the^c^fpaliier^ i fqr the 
fore or back part of a tree full of wounds 
looks difagreeable. Summer and autumn 
fruits £hould be planted on efpaliers; for 
winter fruit, unlefs the fituation of your 
garden is low and warm, will not acquire 
the proper degree of maturity, as they fcl- 
dom come to perfe£tion. 

§8Ct; X» Look carefully after your ef- 

P 4 paliers 
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paliers through the whole fummerf and 
prune them in fuch a manner as to free 
them from all ufelefs wood, and finiih the 
pruning of them early in autumn i for if 
the ufelefs branches are permitted* till that 
feafon, the high winds often break the 
tyingSy and hurt the branches ; whereas 
the reducing them to lefs bulk» will give 
them a better chance for keeping fad to 
the ftakes or frame. 

Sect. XI. Fruits that grow on efpgliers 
are a little later of ripening than fuch as 
are produced on dwarfs ; unlefs fuch as are 
placed on the loweft branches, and near the 
furface of the ibtl» where they enjoy a 
greater degree of warmth, from the zGkion 
of the rays of the fun, and the re«-adion of 
the particles of iSre that are conftantly kept 
in motion through the fubftance of the foi\ 
in ipring, fummer, and autumn. 
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CHAP. XXII. , 

Containing fbme Account of Dwarf-Trees j 
what' they are i how planted^ pruned, 
^nd reared. 

T^ WARPS, when planted in the open 
^*^ air, are fuch fruit<-trees aahavebpen 
headed down from three feet high to one 
foot above the furface of the foil. Thejr 
have their branches trained regularly all 
round theii: ften^s, nearly at equal diftances; 
and their heads may either be open in 
the middle, reiembliiig a bowl, or equally 
full, refembling at top a hemifphere or 
muihroom, as the pruner ^leafes. 

Sect. I. No fiAall fkill is required 
in managing the firft kind i for if in prun« 
ing they are trained too open, the bratuches 
fall down either with their own weight, or 
with the weight of the fruit ; nor is it 
then an eafy matter to labour the borders 
round them : and in the fecond kind, the 
greateft attention mufl: be given to encou- 
rage the iide^branches, and moderate thofe 
that are permitted td grow up in the mid- 
diet When thefe kinds of dwarfs arrive at 

abear^ 
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a bearing flate, they ought to exhibit a re- 
gular fpread heady rounded off above ; for if 
they approach too netir a conical figure, or 
alTunEie it, the middle <ff the tree wiil ad- 
vance too h&9 and ftarve . tljte fidcn : <ind 
if you train the open dwarfs too upright, 
they grow too vigorouily, and look Un« 
iba^elyi when they are^oii fflse-tftoclcs. 

Sect. II. The borders for dwwfs may 
lie niade tip, and the tf ees pknted in the 
manner as dkedted for efpaUers. 

The diftancee betWMtt ^afs^e-'trees coi-pa- 
radife-ftocks, and pearntwes -on qwaee- 
iiookfi, naa,y be twelve feet. The fdiftaiiQe 
of apples on free-ftopks may be twettbjr 
fedt s and that of pear) on &ee-itocks msff 
be twcn.ty-five feet <^inces >may he 
planted at the fame diftance as the 6rA, 
and medkrs as the fecohd^ 

Thofe who chufe 'to plant mdrbeniea 

n»ay fttU ^he diftances tolheirpkn^ dxi' 

4he trecfi wiU make (kift with twdvelfeet^ 

The above are the onlyitreos fit for h^ng 

Lntediip:<ibe6penair» Biidwarfe» in Scot-* 
I.^Plumjand therrjr-trees wiU fucooed 
-Jbcffljer^ahalfiftandards. : 

SscT.. riL • The tn^is whichyGix piaoe 
^^s dwarf$^: miy ;be .0iic«: ^s^, ior Jthree years 
. ! old 




cM from grafting or bttdding. Thtif 
^uld have a (Inaiglirt AttA^ a dear amd 
dnnifig bark $ tfaey are ^e iietfer fdr tierdkr 
baving been headed down : the ^<fpft 
height to head theai at, is two feet. Such 
jbuds a6 are prc^erly placed round die Aedl 
may be encouraged ; all othefs ^cmgbt to bb 
rubbed off: nor will it be pfoper to allow 
above four branc^e^ the firfl year. Let 
thefe be a$ near an equal diflance froHi 
vach other as can be ; fuch are hett thsk 
grow from the oppofite fides of the ftett. 
In OAober, ^hcnihegroWth is^ovft, fhor- 
ten the four branches to ^8 near an equals 
ty as poffiblc» and leave the'laft bud on the 
piftfide of each branch. None of thfe 
branches ihould be left above threb or four 
inches long. -If any one of the brandhtt 
•have grown nearly perpendicular, cut it 
down to within ^ little of the part wheit 
you obferve-a bud pointing outwards. If 
•fome of the branches are ftroflger thah 
others, fhorten them mofl which arts 
-flrongeft. Next year, during the growth (if 
«he tree, rub off air buds th^t appear dtx 
-the infide of >the branches ; but permit 
cfuch ais ^acitiC' to the outfide, to ^remain tUl 
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At pruDiog feafon io OAober, unlefs luxu« 
riant branches appear; in which cafe, de* 
{ttoy them direAlyt wherever diey ate 
placed* 

Sect. IV. Suppofe the praning-feafon 
now arrived after the fecond Tuoimer's 
growth^ yon muft view in your mind the 
•propdreft fhape for your tree at prefent; and 
likewiie forecaft in your imagination what 
will be the efkCt of the growing-feafon, fo 
as to provide for its figure the fucceeding 
year,. 

Sect. V. Prune your wood^branches 
that are well placed to (even or eight inches, 
leaving the laft bud always op the outfide. 
If you obferve any variety, prune on a 
bud that points towards that part, and it 
will fill it next year with a good branch* 
The length of the branches is here fet down 
at a medium ; but in both zppU andp61r<^ 
trees on frecr-ftocks, I have often obferved 
that the new-fprung branch generally 
makes a curve for fome way, and then 
grows upright. To prune to the firft out- 
ward bud of the upright all round, will 
generally form a fine open dwarf with a re^ 

gular h^ad i QQr need you in fuch cafes 

minci 
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mind the length of the branches, but prune^ 
your tree as Nature directs : feldom do^we 
err» when we take her for our guide. 

Sect. VI. • If the tree is more rigorous 
on one fide than on the other, prune down 
the vigorous fide as much more than the 
weak fide, as will bring them agsdoft ano%- 
ther year to an equality; or you may prune 
feme branches fo, as to lofe part of the fap, 
in the manner that is direded by Mr. 
Qilintinye. 

Sect* VII. When there are fruit-bran.- 
ches on the tree at pruning that can be left 
on without disfiguring the tree, jrou may 
iafely permit them to remain : (hould they 
difappoint you by not bearing, they can be 
cut ofif any time afterwards, without hurt* 
ing the fhape of the tree. 

Sect. VIII. Thus proceed with your 
dwarfs in fummer, and at the pruning-fea- 
ibn, till the trees have abated much of 
their vigour in the wood- branches, and 
give marks of approaching bearing by theic 
numerous fruit- branches. Then you may 
expe£t to reap the fruit of your labour i 
and after this, yen will have little to fear^ 
unlefs fome luxuriant branches fpring up 
in the middle of your trees.: thefe you muft 
. . cut 






out unit whenever they appear ; aod keep 
the fruit-btaaches at fuob . diftaaces fram 
each other/ that they may not gall or 
bncro^another,' when blown about by 
wind. - : 

Sect.. IX. The above dir^dions ztc 
proper to be obiervcxi m managing pear-- 
trees or apple-trcea on fim^ftocka. Pcara 
cm quthced wiU need 'little pruning^ after 
you have Ippovided a head/ as they- foon 
come to bear, nor do they become trouble- 
feme, by thbir iize ; fo you may either train 
them open,' oi- full, as. you incline.: only 
F^embor, that pear-trees, when left to 
themfelves, acquire a conical figure^ which 
will not.be detrimental to fuch dwarfs. 
' Sbct. .X. Applertrees on paradife^ 
flocks may be prunied ib.as to procore 
theni a regular full head^ as they icon 
let in for bearing, and produce but few 
wood^branches. Ic is apparent, that ap^ 
plertrees, left to th^mfelvcs, aCume the 
ftape of a hemifphere ; {p that, to obtain 
this, it will only be r^uifite to weaken 
your tree by pruning, till it come to a bear- 
ing ftate, in the fhape required, which it 
will afterwards maintain. 9 

$SCT« XL Whatever borders yeou de« 

ftine 
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(line for efpalicrs in the fruit<*garden» mty. 
be employed to better purpofe in planting 
dwarfs« They are trained with little tron* 
bki no expence ; they look more hand* 
fome^ bear better, and the frnit are g6«- . 
neraUy more earlier than on efpaiiers : the 
air will be more free about them j nor dn: 
they fo much fbade.the border on which - 
they are planted, unlefs when tfaey^ ar«^ 
trained too low. . 

.. , ■ » • • • ■ 

CHAP. XXHI. 

Containing Dire£lions for planting and^ 
rearing of Half-Standards, fp as to ren« 
del' theni ornamental and profitable in' 
the Fruit-G^arden. 

npHESE may be eithet budded of 
'^ ' grafted ^on the ftocks, at tfie height 
of four feet; or they may be budded oi 
^ftcd lov/^and trained to this height, be- 
fore -they arc afl9Wed to fend off any bran- 
ches. ^They mafy be either planted t)n walls; 
or in the open air. 

SeCtt. I. I only treat here of the laft ; 
and fliall fitfr oBfHrve, .that ^« breaks or 
plots of ground We often laid oat in the 
fruit-garden, for tKe^ foveirfg'op planting of 

I kitchen- 
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kitcfacD^herbs, roots, &c« Co fruit-trees 
mi^ be planted in tbefe. I would recom^ 
ikiend half-ftandacds as the propereft fbrm^ 
for the following reafona: Firfi, Thd 
ground can eafily be laboured round 
thecD. Second^ Their heads may be fo 
pruned and trained, as to acquire a regular 
and beautiful figure, without fpreading too 
ftr^ or injuring the undergrowth. 

Many kinds of pear-trees on free-^ilocks^ 
and likewife of apple-trees, planted and 
trained in this manner, will make a fine ap- 
pearance, and bear plentifully; 

Such as chufe tnay plant in thh way 
plum, ehtfrry, medlar, and mulbcrry-trccs. 

Sect. II.- Half- standards may alio be 
planted on borders to good purpofe, for 
beauty as well as ufe. 
. Np particular diredions can be given: a 
good tafte will dircft every planter where 
thefe may be placed to moft advantage, fo 
as to add to the propriety of a particular 
part,> and promote the elegance of the 
whole. 

^Sect. III. Where the fituation is low 
and warm, and the foil proper, ibmc plum- 
trees planted as half-Aandards, fbon come 
to bear, amply reyirard your labour by con«* , 

Aant 
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R^nt^^ciopSi and prefsi\ftu fhd^me eitne 
the dlegant: ftiapb of^ their 'hearfs:; y4u miy 
pItfnt-'&}^ -^t twcnty-^fottr feci dlftance 
ffom 6aKch*'0ther^ A^f^cfii epenf air is equal-, 
ly-nfetetfiry* tt> the gfawth- of your Wees 
aiyd'^ctedriefs-af thc'fnrftlJ ^ . 

Sect. "I V. Glieppyitrt«e'plantrd'a8*hilf- 
ftandard^ fbon bfear > '^f[^ fome ^j^ihds of 
them look very well, as they naturally 
form a fin^xe^ular, cpnic;aU Pr round fpread 
head. Cut moft kinds' of fruit are fo 
jireyed bniyy -ftoall blnft, ficc; when thl^ 
frmt bigins'ta ripen, uhlefs wken.theyCJre 
covered urvthf nets/ that. Utile advantage: is 
reaped by the crop. But if you incline to 
make trial of a few, keqp the braocb^lSri 
their beads* as. teguhr.atf you caa« rhywCut- 
ting out clofcJto 'the, tr^eei fqchv as^l are- ril- 
placed; or cnriV Oike another. . :j i 

. Sect/V* 1 need igare- 110 .p;jrtidblar!di-- 
re<9?!on8 as to plantings' pruning,- rfica^ of 
half-ftandaTds $ the - diredion^ ti^t :are 
g;iveQ foil dwar^, chap.ixxir<. may- Jac ifol-. 
lowed : only let meccaioladfi'wifekQbfBry- 
ing iDrgeoeral,'.th^t:the(ei'grow faottfb vi- 
goroufly as dyirarfr,nan&'Con&qu:shtiy?raiaM 
to bear fobher.^:) , o*: -/' i . -i-i- . • 

Having 
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Haying oow finiflicd all that was intdid- 
cd on the planting of the fhiit^gardeo> we 
come to give dire£^on$ in what maoneif the 
borders are to be managed^ £> ay to pjro- 
mote Ae growth and bearing of the tree^^ 
to render the fruit beautifuU and fill them 
with the ipoft e»dt^ reli(hcs that the fe- 
veral kinds are capable of acquiring. 

CHAP. XXIV. 

Containing the Metliod of Labouring and 
Dreiling (he Fruit-Borders for the fie* 
nefit of the Trees and the Fruit. 

Y T matters not to what degree of rich* 
• nefs you have brought the foil of the 
borders before planting your trees ; if con- 
flant care is not emplc^ed to preferve them, 
in that ftate, they will foon be exhaufted : 
for if they are negl^ded^ weeds of various 
kinds ipring up» grow vigoroufly, and by 
the noiiri(hment which they draw from the 
ground^ rob the trees. 

Sscir. I. Whatever feeds are cafaally 
depofited in the {bU, readily take root: 
runners from the roots> or.ofF-fets from 

the 
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ilie wee^ on the adjoimog walks^ jfind in 
the kordecs plentj of pafture» and multi* 
piy £arpri&ngly. Such is the appointment 
oTProvidence ; and we in every cafe find 
Nature^ in obedteoce to thefe, equally libe- 
ra] to die caitial ^{kSoci as to the farou- 
rites. of human kind that are committed to 
her care. 

Sect. II. Nature hece obftinately per^ 
fiils in iier piorpafest in fpite of our en* 
deavours to oblige her to favour our de« 
fign» and uniemititkig. labour cui alone 
avail. By means of this^ while we de« 
ilroy intruders in turning of the SoU, or 
ihi&ing. its pofition^ we expofe new fur-> 
faces to the influences cf tl^ atmosphere ^ 
and by the attra(5tion that follows» the 
mould becomes replete with epriching 
partidesi ihat give neW life and vigour to 
the trees, and the proper flavour to the 
fruit; . 

SxiCT.UI. It is now proper to confix 
der what may be eflbded by human in« 
duftry. Our aim here is to keep the bor^* 
ders' contflantly in fuch a ftate» that they 
may be able to fupply nouriihment to the 
trees for their growth and bearing. This 
end may be anfwered by keeping them aU 

Q 2 ways 
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ways in a ftatc of fallow ; by means oF 
which,' they will conftantly be attrading 
from the atrpofphere numerous nutritious 
particles; the whole of which maybere- 
ferved for the.ufe of the trees, when no-, 
thing elfe is permitted to grow ^ on the 
borders. ^^ 

Sect, IV. The fallowing will alfo ren- 
der t^em; free and^cpen, by which they 
become pervious to .the. roots, ane .eafil3r 
pervaded by the fan4>eams, and penetrat-. 
cd by the xain,^ diffolved fnows, &c. Thcy^ 
wiU alib abforb the humid particles ever 
conugik)us to the forface of ther foil, and 
readily impart them again to the aSr, when 
adtedion by the heat of the fan* Thus a 
cohflan^t' circulation:. of moiflure will be 
kept lip m the foiU by; which the ialts muft 
be difiplved,^ and carried into die pores of 
the roots, 6cc. 

Sect. V. But I forbear to purfue this 
fubjeft atiy fartherjc the reader wiH find it 
amply* treated of in the Theory of AgricuV- 
turei jwhich will foon be publi(hed. We 
now come to the pradtice^ which will pro- 
bably' prove the moft interefting part to 
many of our readers. 

Sjwt, yi. Would you have thriving 

'.' trees> 
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trees, and delicious fruit, never permit any 
kitchen-ftuff,' nor any vegetable whatever, 
to grow on your fruit^borders and rob your 
tree. - . .. 

Sect. VIL Delve your borders at lead 
twice a year, in autumn and fpring, tak- 
ing care that the roots of your trees be nof 
injured by the workmen. The oftener you 
tiirn the foil, by hoeing, &c. through the 
fummer, the more will it be enriched. . 

Sect. VIIL Whenever weeds of any 
kind appear, hoe or paddle the furface : the 
deeper this is done the better. 

Take up all fuckers that grow^from the 
toots of your trees, as they appear; for, if 
{permitted, they exhauftthe foil and hurt 
the trees. 

Sect. IX. Prefer dry weather for la- 
Jbouring your bordeVs, particularly hoeing 
^nd paddling; but let not tho weeds ad- 
<vancc too far when the weather is rainy »> 
Jior neglcdt the delving in the proper fea- 
fons, which are March and 0<a6ber> tho' 
the weather fhould prove rainy or wet. 

Sect. X. In authors we meet with 
many particular directions adapted to the 
iCianagement of wet and dry foils ; but if 
either of thefe qualities is to «xcefs, I 

Q 3 fliould 
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^oukl think fuch.a finl oofit for a fruity 
garden i befides^ the feafona often coanter- 
zdt the naturp of the foils, i. e, a dry iea- 
fon will cure a wet ibil^ and vice verfa. 

Sfe CT . XI* Gompofts^ of different kinds 
have been rccDnunended by authors^ for en- 
riching the borders and ftrengthening weak 
trees. 

The materials of oiany pf them are not 
eafily procured, the niianner of making them 
up is expenfive, and the applying of them 
laborious ; and dung» aihesi, or other ma- 
nures, ivill anfwer equally well, if they are 
laid on the furface after delving of the bor- 
ders in autumn, and pointed down in the 
fpring following : for wherever your trees 
are in an unthriving condition from the 
poornefs of the foil, thefe applications in 
Sufficient quantities will certainly reftore 
them. But this more properly belongs to 
the difc^fcs and cure of fruit-trees, with 
which I fhall conclude this book in the 
following chapter. 
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CHAP. XXV. 

Of the Mifchiefs which happen to fuch 
Frdft-Trees as are planted in the openf 
Air in the Fruit-Garden^ with their 
proper Remedies. 

Sect. I. TOURING the firft growth, 

the tender leaves and young 
fhodts arc preyed on by flies of diffisrent 
kinds; but the harm they do is fmalU in 
com][>arifon of what is done by the a(h- 
cdloured beetle or clock. Thi^ fmall crea- 
ture makes its appearance in the beginning 
of May; and if the weather continues 
warm and droughty, the number of them 
increafes daily till the month of June, 
when they gradually decreafe tlirabout thd 
middle of the month, when they entirely 
difappear. They are particularly fond of 
pear-trees, plum and cherry-trees ; they 
prcy^ greedily on the buds of grafts: the 
leaves and the bark of the young fhoots of 
efpaliers, are generally infefted with them. 
Their being kept immoveable, probably 
affords- them an opportunity of retting on 
them preferable to dWarfs. They are in 

Q 4 greateft 
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greatefl: numbers about the middle of the 
day, the heat of which feems to give 
them life and fpirits-. When the weather 
is cqld^nd rainy, but few of them appear^ 
and fmaU mifchief is done by them, in fudi 
feafons. Might not we reaibnably con- 
clude, from this, that watering the trees 
frequently, particularly about the middle 
of the day, with cold water, may be of ufe 
in deflfoying the infe^, and prefervin 
the trees ? I have fcen many young trecf 
f ntircly confumcd by theoi ; but after ihcy 
have growni fome years, they are in le& 
danger, tho' the tops of Ibme of the bran- 
ches nwy-be fpoiled. 

Sect... II. If affiqr the leaves and 
f)ark have beep eaten off for fome- weeks, 
new buds do not, appear and fvy^ell, cut 
down, the branches to fuch buds as are 
properly placed and thriving, ajid .the tree 
jin the iecond growih will regain it$ fhape ; 
and fQmctimes the {h^ will ofqviire a 
tolerabjle degree of ^r^ngth befort!,the ap- 
proach, qf. winter, pifxf. the, contrary, is very 
often the- cafe; for a? ^hey grow but weaky 
iy, they are not feldom froft-bittea next 
JTpring : however, theife accidents \yill be" 
bed remedied, and the confequences pre« 

vented. 



peiformed in the:^3(m^ aidifodled, will 
rccdvcgthc tmcsin^^'fcw yektsJ-i ' ' 

SEfcT^III. /It-is obfervable;-41iai ftioli 
tcees;as ; aie in* a; weak, way,* are gr&atly 
preyed on by thefe and odier creatures. 
Enriching your borders will ftrengthen the 
trees, and fo fave tbecn. Imade my gar^ 
4ener rtry to deftri^ thefe fcarabei, or 
beetles, by the fumes of burning brimftone, 
which he told me was inefFedluaL 

Sect. IV.. Whatever caterpillars feed 
on the leaves of 7irall«^trees, likew;ife breed 
on the fame kinds of trees in the open air; 
as alfo fnails ; but I have made mention 
of th^fe already, when treating of the dif- 
cafes of walUtrees. . ■ - 

Sect. y. Neither is the apple-tree 
*faf€ from infedls; water-flies lay /their eggs 
on the leaves, the young infed foon burfts 
its cover, feeds on the leaves till it grows up; 
then ifpins' its web; curling up the leaf 
roumi^'it, to (belter it from the rain, and 
conceal it from its i enemies, till it change 
its iociai^ when it comes out to the open 
asb, copulates, propagates its fpecies, and 
dances till death. Thefe infeds are often 
^ ^ fo 
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ifik thji neoi tkat diey ibc 6n. By eiiGDa>^ 
raging fmallr Urds to fficquent jout gupden, 
|ietf provide dbftrey^cs of .tbdb infeds^ as 
tltojp feed on thcdu and casrrjr tkeia to 
t^ioir yotong; olios. 

Suet. VL The ifllgfiiiious . and* Mori* 
oiis Mr. Reaulnur htd ihewn tkat moft 
infedsrhavd that traoli(e«^i or windpipes^ 
opeiftng^ oh-^ each fidis of their Bodibs ; tint 
the ftopping of thefe^ with' oil, oi' water» 
cerlaifily kAh the infeds. This informa- 
tion miii^ hdre provo uicful ; and the beft 
XDiethod we can faM oii» Witf perhaps be to 
wa£h our trees fpeipidndy with water^ by 
I&dan9 of a Dutch puobp, which will dif* 
poflefs feme of thefe infeds, and deffroy 

§fiC7* VIL The reftoriikg of tfioes thu^ 
ifijaredy i^ by pruning down to vigorous 
pyeSt. ts bas'been diirodied for pear^uees^ 
&c; If the leaver zn eaten off early in the 
^afon> the ^ood of the iccond growdi is 
pftjsn goodi nor k the ihape of the tree in- 
jiiredi When appearances are fayonntble, 
leave the tree to Nature* who by her fpon«> 
taneousi. efforts often repairs the da^ 

mage, 
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inage^ and reftpres the free to vigour and 

jbcant]^/ 

Sect. VHL Scalding, gumming, icabr 
by excrefcences, happen to trees in the 
open air^ as well as to thp& pn walls : and 
thefe muft be treated in the fame manner 
as has already been direded^ when treatrr 
ing on the difeafes of wall-trees. 

Sbct. IX. Fogging is much complain-^ 
ed of, as if it were an endemical dtfeafe, that 
is only peculiar to fome bad fitoations and 
unfavourable foils; but feldom will yoiv 
meet with old trees any where, without it,; 
petther does it feem to injure the bearing 
of the tree : but confidering that it is z 
paraiitical plant, it is more than probable, 
that it draws part of its nourKhment from 
the tree, and confequently muft hurt its 
growth. That it makes the tree look ugly, 
is evident; and its dofely covering the bark 
of the branches all round, will hinder both 
their perfpiring and abforbing. 

The cure is evident ; rub it off. 

Sbct. X. Having taken, notice of fe- 
veral accidents which befall fruit*trees, I 
now come to obferve fome particulars with 
regard to the fruit, their formation, in- 

creafe^ 
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creafe, and mttarity. The trees on a fruit- 
wall have this advantage over all others, 
that the fruit holds better than on any other 
trees, • whateter their fliapcs may be. . • 

Sect, XL On tlic mother trees in. .the 
fruit-gardeH) no matter: what fiiape you 
give them,/ the fruits fet atleafl: as well as 
the fruit in orchards; nor* are they in fo 
much danger of being blown down from 
the trces-by high winds, after they become 
large. Almoft every accident which hap- 
pens to the trees, may befaVi the fruits 
they are often fcaldcd, nipt to death by 
cold, or deftroyed by infeds. Oftcniaho' 
the blolFoms arc large and look Well, no 
rudiments of * fruit appear in the -center. 
Sometimes the germ is well formed, and 
advances m&zc} hot weather hurries on 
the perfpiration, dries its fubftance, it 
ihrinks ^nd falls. At other times, the 
particles of t:old iniinuate themfelves, and 
deftroy their delicate flnjwfture ; they ad- 
vance noTurther, but dwindle and die. In 
plums, even after they have grown to a 
confidcrable fize, the air . included in the 
center of the flone, being greatly rarified 
by the intcnfe heat, burfts its cells, and 

occupy-* 
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oceMfying,^ krger.fpa^ in the middle Jthan 
itpngbl $o?dd^ th$ friiit (hrivels^ die^> aoji 
fdiU: rJThii iA'Scptlaad is called, fadgjag., 
. .r&BC/t^-XIL : .la v^ry dry, feaibns^ ^yhca 
th«V|he^t is violenV«f^it5 dqcayaqd falU 
evcQ^cer they .v.e cppfidefably ^dyajiccd, 
irjihtflfejri.thcy bjcgia to turn yell^wor rcd>. 
bflpfttnffilry a^dfeiAlU.iod dropjoff.; „ . 

::&&P.T>:>XIHv AVhenthe fcafoa is. very 
wctj.^nji-gold, tfat?. fruits, ajfc cti|lea>jand 
minj? .^f -ib^m dropipifl - When tlj^ ;fcajfon 
is wet and warm, they become very largCi 
^fid:|eV)/of them ^ui& the trees till they 
arfeoff^. :When the weather has continued 
long Wtt(fkf\d :fo\d^ if hot weather . happeoji 
m^ay^ofrl^he .fruitj particularly peal's, arc 
deeply gaftied through their fubftancc* 
. . j^pX.). XIV.. .F;qm fudden chapges, 
whfeWi&dP( beat, :9r cold* if the degree is 
grda|tfijh$3f ft^e apt to.fuffer as well as anir 
fn«4*iiga»fl fuch changes being frequent ip, 
Scptjertdyr duriijg^,the time o£ bloflbming, is 
i>ftllP itiap i'ealpii of -th? Scarcity .of fruit. 

Sect. XV^ An equal conftantfeafon is 

moi^-fayoqrable. to fruit; and .In fuch, the 

greater, Jhe 46grefi of heat, the better the 

qualify qC the fruit. If cold and wet pre- 

• T * vail. 
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vail, the late fruit never come to matofitjr i 
neither are fuch weH tafted, that coni^ to 
ripeneis in foch unfavonrable tfstdaas. 
Stone-fruit on walls, from too nuch rain, 
and fudden changes to great heat, Qftea 
crack in the fkin, and form gapes even to 
the Hone. •The ftones alio femetknes burft 
open when moifture over-abounde, the f mk 
fwell greatly, become as it were dropfical^ 
and never ripen or acquire a good taAe 1 
fuch fruit are neither pleafant nor whole-' 
fome. 

Pears, frdm the fame caufe, are often 
ga(hed deep into their fubftance 1 but die 
quality of the fruit is not fo much chang-* 
ed by it, nor is their tafte fo much vitiated 
as in ftone-fruit. 

To mention more particulars would (Move 
tedious ; fo I fhall conclude wkh obicnmg,. 
that the fruit-garden ought to be laid out 
with all the elegance of a pleafare-ganleny 
for the fake of walking, &c. or rather the 
fruit-garden may be confidered as 4ie moft 
pleafurabic part of a fine garden. 

I now come to an eafier manner of ob- 
taining fruit, and a moi^ profitable man-* 
nerof procuring plenty: the reader will 

eafily 
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eafily perceive that I meant by planting of 
orchards. This ful;ye£fc properly belongs 

^to farming, and may be confidered as one 
way of improving ground ib ^s to ^i^e i^s 
value. I £baU consider it as fuch ; and 

' while I have in view the profit to be 
railed from the fr^uit, i wiU $1 tbp im^ 
tioM give dire&ions for plapti^ng ^0 ^ees^ 
f9 as that they mfiy injure li^ ipdwfiKMirtb 

* as little a; ppffit^le. 
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^ gclieralfy--inWnai^***to* produce fruit 
for anf\*Urfrt|f t*i!e aettfihas/^f the trtiigh- 
bouring markets ; fo the kinds. or**fi*trit/ 
and number of the trees of • each kindj 
ihould be fuited to this. 

Sect. I. But I propcfe not to give par-' 
ticular diredlions for any place ; only I 
ihall of!x!r a few general directions for 
planting of orchards, which the reader 
may at his leifure apply to particular 
fituations. 

Sect. II. The fame confidcrations 
fhould determine us in thcchoice of an or- 
chard, as a fruit-garden ; that is, it Ihould 
be low and warm, a good foil, well fticl- 
tered, and of a proper afped. And as this 
is a matter of profit, it i& proper to inform 
the planter, that where the trees fucceed 
and bear well, no crop will bring fuch a 
return. At the fame time, the planter 
muft not be impatient ; for whoever plants 

aa 
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an orchard, mtift* lai^ * his accdiint with 
reaping little ptofif from his trees/ till thcj^ 
arc well advanced in grbwth. Fear- trees 
leldoth 1)egm to bear plentifully till they 
arc abby6"^a dozen of years old from pknt- 
ingj and'it is^but few kinds that come to 
bear fb foonv Apple-trccs precede the pear* 
trees but little in bearing. * Stone-fruit, 
fuch aisr plum and cheriy-trces, heir much 
carlicn ' 1 . ' 

Sect, llh But while the trec^ are in 
the ^rowiqg^ ftate, the farmer may enjoy 
good crops of hay ; for I would not ^dvife 
ploughing among young trees.. If he is a- 
fraid that the crops will cxhauft the rich- 
nefs of the foiU he may lay dung on the 
furface every autumn, or as foon as the hay« 
crop is carried off. 

Sect. IV. I come now to the diftances 
at which the trees are to be planted. Ithefc 
may be varied as the planter inclines. 
Were we to plant all of the trees of one 
kind in an orchard ; which perhaps would 
be the beft way ; pear-trees might be plant- 
ed at fixty feet diftance^ in the quincunx 
order, in the richeft and beft foil, and for* 
ty feet in the pooreft, in which they will 
thrive and bear. An acre planted accord^ 

R ing 
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whji:^ ^Ul recieij?e ieventy.-ofl^ tgcf s ^jer 
twenty-one feet diftance, which will jjil^a^ 

cightqep feet di^jUpt ; pat } nqcd4^9^ tpwr 
for pli^m?* ?H> H -%<:? |>f|^lc *o J6nd <f 

the produce in fruit of aji . -^e of ■pliun7 
p:<m -P * %o«^aJ?;c i:$^f(p* \fh^ above 
diita^ces are dire^ed with a. vieyr to ^the^ 
conypnipncy of Ul^t^uripg the ^rouvd bc- 
ivirpeii the trees, a^ if is ^if |;rcaf h£b to thp^ 
jtrces w|?en old, ^04 very pro^fahle to the 

polTfiTor, hy the large .crop^ tl^at it witt 




Sect. YII. None of the trees (hould 

i4'.' I '>.> , • 

hn allowed to produce branches lower oa 
the item than Hx fe^ from the furface of 

the 



theffMiKH A^iilattek- Hvhcriifcrthe trcn 
luive b6pat ^ft4i iow Ind trUbtd to thit 
iMi'gbt^ 1!^ graftrd fix feet liigfa 16a the 
fteek^ Treoe n <»rehafth AouM be {ici^ 
iMt|c4 lb ^roir wath «iy degree of vigo^9 
fbr 'tiio' ^ch trees: m thrive beft ire 
ktDgeft of Imtrifig fnnit th^jr bear cnoft 

firvitatibflu. ^ : 

Sect. VIII. It is t comnaob bbftnra^ 
tioo^ ^itt the ffttit ptbdUbed bA orcba^d-* 
trees &re better ta^ed^ aod ^ a higher :fla*«' 
Tettr^tho' ^eitter fo lai||e nix weH hooklngy' 
as thole that bre ^atbtred frcfm trto in tbe 
ffiHt*-gardeh« 

Sect* XI. Apple Jmd pfor-tfees ar& 
preferred to all oth^r kinds of firuit'-treeai 
for orchards in Scotland ; and With rea^* 
fon : the trees of both kinds ard hirAy^ 
the fruit arb fakable^ and faring a good 
price. 

SitCT. X. Mai^y fruit- treei are {xhsnted 
without any previons dreffihg of tbergtoundi 
that 18, a pit is madey and the tree, planted 
in the fame ibanhef as foreft^-trees icre plant-^ 
ed. This practice fometimes ibcc^ede^ and 
the' trets take to gi'Dwingf^ and dirire vfery 
well : notwithftanding which, I would 
ad vile the planter who ihsU intend to 

R 2 plant 
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plant an orchard^ fiirft to bring the field ih^ 
to proper tilth, by frequently fallowing be*^ 
fore planting of the trees^ or rather to 
trench the ground as deep air the chan- 
nel; for this» as well as the- fallowing» 
will encourage the roots to extend air 
round 'into the laboured ground ^ for i.t is^ 
obvious, that fallowing and tsenchwg ren* 
dcr the foil penrious. ' 
- Sect. XL If cbetre^s are taken frora 
your own nurfcry, when they need only 
to he out of the ground for but a (hort 
while, plant them with all the r6ots you 
raife ; only cut fmooth fuch as have been 
1)roken in taking them up, Where your 
fituation is fo much Sheltered as to pre- 
vent wind waving, leave on part of their 
heads till the fpring ; then cut them over, 
fo as to provide for ^a -regular head. If 
your field is expofed to high winds through 
the winter, head them down be^re plant* 
ing 5 for they will take to growing- as ear- 
ly next.fpring as thofec whofe heads ihall be 
left.6njtill the month of March, or begin- 
ning of April. .. 

Sect.. XII. Afterihe ground has Iain 
fallowed, or been trenched for the ipace 
of one: 3!ciar> in the months of October or 

November, 
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November^ * pknt your iruit-tfees as has 
been dire£b$d ;; then pan aiid mulch thexn^ 
and Co let them remain till nextiprrng, 
when you may point down the dung ; and 
after raifing gra0y turf, of four or five 
inches thicks from paflure-ground^ place 
theiib with tfa^ girafs undermoft» all round 
thLe roots of the trees clofe to the ilenu 
This is believed to preferve the tender 
roots &oa^:.b^og injured by the drought of 
the eofuAng itimmer* and to fave them 
^om beiQg h»f!t by the particles of cold 
ift0nu9tii)g . lEketnfdves ia the following 
winter. ,., 

' .S£OT*,X'H{. Trees that are planted in 
orchards willneed no pruning, except the 
taking out! thf d^ad wood, and cutting a.- 
'way the worft placed of any iwo branches 
that crofs op^gnother. 

Sect. l^Wr* If your trees ;produce on- 
ly fruit-branohes, s^terftanding fome years, 
and offer for bearing too early, head them 
down I and if your trees are well rooted^ 
you may. depend on good \Vood* branches 
being produced, which will extend }rour 
tree, and render your future crops more 
pknteous. 

R 3 Sect. 
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Sect. XV. Blant^ only Ibqh t»M as ara 
hacdy aAdgood boairorsf mdioren of thofe» 
make choice ofi fQck kinds q6 fruit as op^ 
snoft qaacketablo : what plcafe^ the eye, ie 
often pr cfecgcd> t o vihat i» ti^uh good, a&A 

.lining »— r— ^-^^^Tw^— ^Mi.ii^a^^^^i^^.iii iM ■_. ■ ■, -NKi^^^a^M^k^^^^^ 

ifes, the p^stte , 

^ECT. XVL Vadrietaf. o^ kinds is nece(^ 
ianjr to. keep up thocharaAer of youroiw 

chards. In order, to obtain tfais» feme of 

> 

the befb kinds (hould bp planted^ tfao'' 
jnany o£them arc no extraordinary bearers* 

Sect. XVLL Summer fruity, if the fale^ 
i^^ready» or where you ^re fare of. purchaf- 
ersy bring the mofl: money. Many trees* 
that bear, early kinds^ grow very large» and 
bear great quantitieft; but let the planter- 
keep in-mindi that'they continuebut a ihort 
tim& in a fhue of maturity, till they fpoiU 
and by a very little delay are^ntirdy loft; 

Sect. XVJii: Autumn fruit-in -general 
are* better* thftn* fummer fruit*: they have 
this, advantage^ that* tbey. may be kept 
yiheuTipe* much longer tbai^ the precedingi 
whicfaTenders.thea^.i9ore v^u^ble. ^Whm 
ou.areJ]tnatcd.at< a diftan€e.fit)ti^tl]e,mar« 



kets» a niuch gre ater number-' of^ trees 

thcfe kind s Ihould be plantcJ thaft.of:tte ^ 

precede 



l»Mb^{if|f kihdk;' as^thtf finaii fhiie ft nW 

If this titfae, tftertf ^ 7 

j^to dbfc^y for<theidle v>g gd'ate theri moft 
ISaaij-ahd-tlie ibm^fiStuiim'gre'preaflng^ 

ft> maifi^aigssr' 

Sisdi'.^ffiCi Winfci'fitik aite|96flfeflfef 
of the higheft de;gree of excdlltitice that vtxf 
kinds of fruit are capaefaleiof acquiring; and 
tas they keep for iome inenths, they are pre- 
ferred by the mefchant to either of the 
])receding kinds that ibrmerly made their 
^appearance. 

Apples, particulaily, will keep fo as to fae 
Serviceable for the kitchen or defert till the 
arrival of fruit t he folloy inp ; feafon : hipff ce 
the farmer wiH fee thetrti|ity of propa gate 
jjig t hcfc kinds^ and multiplying them in his. 

id the others > 
now proceed in the nextl^ook to con/i- 
jder fruit more particularly, and to give a 
4e(cription of fome ^of the beft kind;, from 
which the farmer may ieled what is agree- 
able to him, and fitteft for the purpofes of 
his plans. In forming and planting of 
orchards,^ every farmer's judgment muft 
h6 his guide. 1 have already taken notice^ 
that an amphitheatre of fruit-trees may 

R 4 make 
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make a charming part of an extenfive pica-* 
furc garden. The termina(ioQS of vifto's, 
where the (Ji^ance is not very great, can 
hardly fall on a piore delightful o^jed than 
a plantation of fruit-trees. A bowling-^ 
green may be decently adorned, by bei^g 
fiirrounded with a row of half-ftandardsj 
dwarfs, or even an^efpaUer* 
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IT now remains to give a particular de« 
fcription of fuch fruit, of each kind, as 
have appeared to us to be the beft, after a 
careful examination \ and to take notice in 
a fpecial manner of the kinds of trees that 
are knov(ra to fucceed in Scotland, and 
bear in each of the (hapes that have been 
defcribed. To enquire after their fit- 
neis for thefe feveral purpofes, (hall be the 
fubjeifl of the prefent book, as this feems 
neceifarj to render the work compleat. 
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^^. /.//-- CHAP. LAv^^S 
^ H^/i-^ *-^ ^f Grapes. ^^/-^'^ 

C O excellent is the fruit of die vine, 
*^ thaff gta^swtJIiISljaftly.defthr^thb' 
preference to every other kind of fruit* 
even in North Britain, could we but find 
vines hardy enough to bear the great and 
fudddti changes' of ^^ither that' happen iM 
dur' climate J fertflk in iUch a manner ajs' 
tb fortn' their fruit; noUriih' them till tliqr' 
^Hve' at'the* prbper'fi^fc ; ahd'ripen tnem 
^611 iU the mod' unfavourable feafons. 
Burthis i^ fd far from being the cafe,, that 
ftiW virie$ can be found that are able tb bear 
the* cold of our winters, or tb endure the' 
ihcleibency of our fpring$, even on tKebc/l 
alpefied ' walls, ' and ' in what - arc feeniingly ' 
the mod favourable' fitiiations'. However, 
OS the curious may incline to make trial of 
a few vines in their plans for the fake of va- 
riety, I (hall endeavour to offer a few di- 
redions, which may^prove of ufe to guide 
them in making a proper choice. 

Secl^. I. We have obferved, that they 
only fucceed on walls in Scotland; and 

even 



ewA' cm thick^ it is but a few kinds that 
yavu cair Kckoi> on llie ripening of the fruity 
uofeA tbey are affifted by artificial heat, or 
Weltered in the fpring from* the deftradive' 
coldv Such^ genttemen as incline to lay* 
out die expence^ may be pretty certain of 
obtuning' grapes^ by placing glafs^frames' 
befbre the vines ; and behind thefe the 
fruit will acquire a large fize, and I6ok 
charmingly: but they will neither have 
the tafte or flavour of thoie of the famc^ 
kind, that are produced and ripened in ttie^ 
open^ain However, it is notmyprefent 
bu&ne(s to confider the elFedl of glkfs^cafef ^ 
or hot<»houies : theie I ihall rderve till^ 
fbme future occafion, when, if leiiiire per^^- 
mits^ they may poffibly.befuUy treated of, 
and their eflFb&s explained on fueh obvi->' 
ouS' principles, as will' render thetn eafily 
underftood by every reader of common ca<- 
paeity. 

Sect. II. We have fometimes (ben: 
vines growing againft the ends of boufes^ 
through which chimnies pafled, and in 
w4lich confiant- fires were kept, bearplen- 
tifuljy, and bring their grapes to maturity ' 
in iavx)urable feafons. 

SSCT* 
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Sect* II][. In feme low» warm, (hel term- 
ed fituations, where the foil is proper,, it 
i$ hardly to be doubted, but that fomc 
early kinds of grapes may do well: but fuch 
places are rarely to be met with ; and it is 
more than probable, that vines in general 
never will be cultivated fo advantage in 
Scotland, To fuch as are curious, and in- 
cline to make trial of a few vines on fouth- 
cafl or fouth afpefted walls, in a rich ligl^t 
foil, we would recommend t^ white 
fwect water, as it is a good bearer, and 
the fruit which are early ripe, have afweiet, 
agreeable taAe. This vine is tolerably, 
hardy, and the gr^p^s wiU ripep in orr 
dinary feafon^. 

Sect, IV. The.fryit of the duftgrv 
currant^ is much commenced fpir its pecu- 
liar fijireetnefs ; the vine for its plentiful 
bearing, and the early ripenefs of the 
grapes. The bunches it produces are nu** 
merous, and the duelers place4 thkrk on 
the branches. 

Sect. V. Some kinds of Mufcadines 
may perhaps .fucceed in the open air on 
afouth-eaft, or fouth afpedted wall, when 
unaiiifled by artificial beat ; but they only 

ripen 
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^pen even, oa^the beft afpefts in good 
warm feafons. 

Sect: VI; ' Tq ouiltiply kinds would be 
ttfrng the reader {U ; for we are convinced 
from freqaent obTervatiotis^ tbat* in very 
few fituations in Scotland, will vines fo 
profper as to bear^ tolerably; andthofe who 
plant ^them'in improper foils, oif High, cold 
fituatibns, will jofe their expence, and 
never tafte th e f rai t x>f their labour. 

Sect. VII. If the greying of brambles^ 
was a certain proof of the fitnefs of foils 
for receiving of vines/ and rendering them 
fruitful:]- as has;ibeen alledged' by feveral 
aatl^o'rs ^; of . caafiderable . reputation who 
hav&/JiMritten Idn^ gardenings all Scotland 
might/'tie converted i into vine-yards; for 
hdrdly 'will you find any place in which 
thefe will not thrive. 

• Sect.. VIIL After planting, in order 
tty ' encourage the growth and bearing of 
your vines, aihes^ lime, and many other 
fubftahces maybe' laid on the borders in 
autumn, after '« they are delved ; and 
this may be pointed . in next fpring. By 
means of thefe fubftances, you may bring 
the foil to any degree of richnefs, and copi/- 
ous clufters will reward your labour, if the 

fcafons 
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Im^s are ivwrn and eqsial^ with ngmlt 
and conftant heat. 

Sect^. UL ViflfiS maf be pniQed# lor 
£)iBe years aftOTu planting, in the ftow 
naoner ai jdirqSbed for £rait-trea on vmUs > 
but alter dbe /rqcMbs have acquiwd Bartbgth, 
and ' ]FfW kbMt prdyided for a regular head 
hj hytirdV. loppings, train -the branohfis as 
iiitf are ptodnced legukrly to the wiU: and 
in the giKrviog ieafon cut. x>S clofe to the 
wood ^1 weak (hoots that have no flowers 
on them> laod likewife all dbdpers, and 
ihorteii . fiich branches •. m . have dnftertf 
on thenif and.ihoot diredly^irom the walL 
This will convert the.offiMts of the fap to 
iscreafing:<he;fikd of the fniit*:; and bj ex^ 
pofing them to the air and fnii^ they will 
acquire a. fine flavour and taflet and tha 
ikm of the grapes a charnung coU)irr« 

Sect. X. Watering of vines In droughty 
if^eather, is beneficial to both tree and fruity 
audi the oftesxbr that the bot^ens iM which 
they grow iare worked, fo nukoh the better* 
iPeach^ come next to be treatel of. Many 
hinds of theie 'are beautiful^ and delidons i 
and what pity is it. that the treitare Co do* 
licato ia many places of Scotland. 

CHAP. 
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Of Peachei. 
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PACHES wdpe mcVL kn^Wa fli^Itlly 
ioidi^ tkne x>£Hiiiy; He 4iifofta6 w^ 
that they were not natives of Afia or 
Of<$e(ie» ^ttt brougfat, 6ona Pirfiai that 
tbey MWIY firft planltdin Sgypt> ^d froin 
ihoMie <ranfpkQted to Rhodes, wiiefetha^ 
4id^ Wtf ibcx£ed« . It is more than pcpihable^ 
that, they OTfne not n^eh Ibught a^tep^ c6n«^ 
^ikstf^jdorc' had ^repqtation thoy <were «n- 
^fifj fof itbefmilrtMce faelkred to hd poi- 
iboous, in the time of Columella v henct 

i^ijkrat^ utfatpq ejl^ pair its armata ifemtm^ 

c W^ £r4 ^^ acci^ataon agaiiift thftm 
i^P^f t«i hy^io Jels authority than that of 
Q;^/^, j}Q f^raineiit phj^ciaa in the reiga 
o^ ^. : S^mperor Marcas ABtoninosw But 
ik^ CQocqtt pf their being nqxioQS haa 
b^^n loi^g ago bai^iO^ed, and tho <:bntrary 
^Qve4 by . the experience of many ages^: 

6 and 
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and wc of the prefcnt time, are fully con- 
vinced that they are both a pleafant and la- 
lutary nourifhment, provided they are eaten 
when ripe ; and vdbeii we confider their 
exalted flavours and delicious taftes, wc 
arep^j^gedto cohfefsthat there are few 
kindsrc^'frdit which can be compared 'with 
them* \ .J 

: $£Qt;.J:: It is more than psobable» 
ths^t they have been but a (hort fpace of 
time plabfed and' cuhivated inSootland j 
for they ai e tmable to beajf the rigours of 
our feafbns in the open air; and fruit** 
walls with us are perhaps of no ancient 
date; and even on thefe^ the; crop is very 
precarious. - ' . 

Sect. II. Whatevec atteinpts have been 
made by, the feveral writers on fruit-trees^ 
to diftingui(h the different kinds of peach^ 
trees from one another, all of them have 
been unfuccefsful; nor is it an eafy mat«* 
ter to find out a proper method. The 
jBowers to which fome writers have had re« 
.courfe> can he of fmall life ; for the colours 
of the.flower^leaves in all of the kinds re<- 
femble each other; that is, all of them 
are red at their ficft appearance, and this 
becomes, fainter gradually as they expand, 

' ' ^ and 
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and after they are opened, till they fade 

and fall off. 
Sect* III. The leaves have With more 

reafon been confidered by fome writers on 
fruit*tree$» as more ufeful to diftinguifh 
the fpecies, as fomc of them are fomewhat 
more indented in the edges than others. 
Here the fhape of the * leaves is of no ufe, 
as it va^ries fo. little ; and almoft all the 
trees refemble one another very near, in 
the mianncr of growth, the colour of the 
bark, ^c. fo that the .fruit : alone are the 
proper criterion of the kinds. 

Sect. IV. Let us now enquire what 
affiilance may be had fr6m the fruit. The 
colour can be of little ufe ; for fuch of the 
fruit on any. tree that are expofed to the 
fi^i), acquire a higher colour than thofe that 
grow in the (hade. The (hape, tho' it 
varies, is of confiderable ufe in afcertain- 
ing the kinds : the fubftance, flavour, and 
tafte, all of which arc peculiar in fome 
kinds,. as will evidently appear, if they 
are- compared when in perfe£t maturity, 
will greatly aflift us in forming a judgment* 
The pulp quiting the ftone, or adhering 
to it, as it is invariable, may prove of 
confiderable utility in determining the 

S-'"'^'^- kinds; 
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kinds ; as will likewife the fiee of the 
ftone in fome kinds. But notwitiiftand^ 
ing all the marks which might fcave 
been taken from the above, diere is die 
greateft confufion in the kinds, and a m«l«- 
tiplicity of names beftowed on federal of 
them without propriety or diflindnefs. 

Sect. V. The time of ripening will 
furely di(lingui(h the early kinds from the 
late ; but will pPOv« lefs ufefol in fiich 
kinds whofe maturity are iimuhaneous ; 
but in thefe, as well as in the other kinds 
of fruit, fome of the moft eiscellent are bdl 
known. 

Sect. VI. It ia now proper to parti^ 
cularize a few of the befl: kinds, which 
bid as fair for thriving and bearing in 
Scotland, as any others. I fliall only m- 
commend fuch as I have tried in a very 
unfavourable (ituation : at the fame time, I 
mud inform my reader, that in co]d ex- 
pofed places, the trees will neither thrive 
nor bear. But to fuch as (hall chafe to 
make trial of a few trees, I would give the 
following appearancc$, as certain marks of 
fuccefs. In fuch foils and fitu ations where 
ihc firft p ;rowth of the t ree is vigorous, the 
fecond gro w thmoderat c, an3whcre jao part 

^ of 
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4 ^tbe branches are froft^bit^ or killed in 
iprjng, t here ;n a Tew years you may ^urc* 
jy reck on o n reaping the fruit of your la- 
Dour 1 tor» provioed that you .have made 



provioea tnat you 

a good choice ot kinas» pruned and trained 
Jhem prope rly , you may certainly dep end 
on it that they w iU bear plentifully. 

Sect. Vli. Tn cold ^tuations^ the car* 



* , 
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y^yy^^ fhnnlf^ ^rTj^Jie^^n tedp tor the late 

lyilt nep^r ripen. Thlfr I thought proper tO 

.mention^ as in the following defbription^ 
the kinds ftand in the c^der of' their ripen^ 
in^i'and the two kinds that are lateft 
placed^ tho' truly excellent peaches, yet 
unlefs the fituation where they are plant-- 
ed is low and warm, the foil proper, and 
the arpe£t fouth or fouth-eaft, and the fea-- 
ion favourable, in vain will you expeft 
them to acquire the proper degree of ripe-* 
nefs. 

N^. I. The firft I (hall make mention of 
is the red nutmeg ; the fruit are melting, 
juicy, and the tafte agreeable. The tree 
is hardy> and a good bearer, tho* the wood 
is weak. 

N^. 2. Anne peach > The tree is a v]go<* 
rous gfower, ^d makes a beautiful figure, 
when properly pruned, and regularly trained 

S a to 
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to the* wall ; but like other vigorous grow- 
ing trees, is long before it come to its bear- 
ing (late, unlefs aided by judicious pruii^ 
ing : its fruit are beautiful and delicious. 

N^. 3, The Minion i s a large red peac)i; 
its fkin is like fattin ; its flefh is fine and 
melting, with a brifk fweet juice : the 
(hape is longifh, with a furrow in the mid- 
dle, and generally one fide larger than the 
other J the ftone is fmall. The tree grows 
with vigour. I have found it fubjeA to be 
killed by fevere froft happening late in. 
fpring or in fummer. This is probably what 
Mr. Switzer had obferved ; for he afiferts^ 
that it is very fubjed to blight. 

N^, 4. The Montauban peach is very 
large, red when expofed to the fun, but 
pale towards the wall : its pulp is free, 
and its juice delicious. The tree is hardy, 
grows regularly, fo is eafily trained to, the 
wall, on which it looks handfome, and 
bears plentifully. 

N^. 5. The Noble fe peach exceeds the 
Montauban peach ia fize; the pulp quits 
the ftone, is melting, and the tafte excel- 
lent. The tree produces its branches in a 
very regular manner, is hardy and durable, 
and generally a good bearer. 

N^ 6. 
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N^. 6. The old Newingtop i s a Britifli 
peach originally; it is large and beauti- 
ful, the pulp is firm, and flicks to the 
flone ; its juice is brifk, and well relifhed : 
the tree is hardy, and bears well. 

N^. J. The Admirable is thelaft peach 
I {hall defcribe : it is large and round, of 
a fine red colour ; the pulp is firm and 
melting, its juice brifk and fweet, its ftone 
is fmall ; it comes to perfedtion when hap- 
pily fituated, even in bad feafons. . The 
tree is beautiful and hardy, and bears a 
great deal of fruit. 

I might here give a catalogue of many 
other peaches, good fruit, and that would 
fucceed in Scotland equally well with 
thofe I have made mention of; and as 
this may be required by fuch as intend to 
make extenfive plantations on walls, I re- 
commend my reader to Mr. Switzer, who 
fecms to have well under flood the fruit 
that are fit for the foil and clime of Eng- 
land ; and from him every reader of tole- 
rable knowledge will be able to fele£l a 
proper choice for his plans. So I proceed 
to nectarines. 

53 CHAP. 
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CHAP. Ill, 

ft 

Of Ncdarines^ 

T^ H E curious, who generally are pl^af-* 
^ ed with variety, will be (atisfied to 
find focne account of nedarines. I flull 
only take notice of a few, for the reafoni^ 
already given. Thefe trees are £ad, by 
feme l^ngUih writers on this, fubjefi, to 
be hardier than peach-trees. Experience 
convinces me, that it is otherways in Scot - 
land i and the fame objcdions that I have 
made to planting late peaches in Scotland, 
holds good againil ne^arines, which would 
^ot be the cafe, did nectarines ripen as^ 
marked in Mr. Miller's Dictionary : but 
thQ reader will find a very great di^renco 
in the time of ripening in Scotland, not 
only of thefe> but of every other kind of 
fruit, from what is marked by this author. 
He will alio find, on obferving attentively, 
that he has inverted the order of feveral of 
the tioKS when they come to a ilate of ma«9 
turity. Whether this may have been ow- 
ing to his making obfervatioqs in diSFerent 
p^ces^ ^erc thf foil and (it nations varied, 

i I (hall 
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I fliall not pretend to determine ; or per- 
haps ta his having taken the accounts from 
thoie who. did not obferve attentively : but 
icarcely can we believe, that fix weeks of 
difference {faoald intervene betwixt the ri« 
pening of the fame fruit ; and yet as great 
difference as this may be obfervedjn the 
catalogues of Switzer and Miller. Com- 
pare, for inftance, Elrouge nedarines. 

But we hope foon to be able to give an 
exz& account of the precife times of ripen- 
ing on feveral afpeds, of all the kinds of 
nedarines that (hall be defcribed in this 
treatlfe. After this deviation^ I go on with 
my account of nedarines. 

Sect. L They are chiefly diftinguifh* 
cd from peaches, by being fmoother on the 
ikin, land having a firmer fubilance. The 
delicioufnefs of their juices is alledged by 
fome to have procured them their names're- 
fembling in tafle, fay they, the drink of 
the Gods, which was called nedtar. Be 
that as it will, certain it is, that good 
kinds of nedtarines, when thtir fize and 
maturity has acquired that degree of per- 
fedlion which is proper to their kinds, 
fcarcely can we imagine any thing more 
delicious than their tafte and flavour : . a 

S 4 vinous 
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vinous brifkncfs greatly exalting their rc^ 
lifh» aflfords us an uncommon pleafure* 
But in vain (hall we regret, that in Scot-'* 
land they feldom acquire any degree of pcr-r 
fciftion ; and at bed, they can only be re* 
garded in mod (ituations a^ a very precarious 
fruit. ,4, Two of thefe, in the following UA, 
arc natives of Britain ; and perhaps there 
is fome reafon for fuppofing them hardie^ 
than foreigners. 

N^. !• Elrouge nedtarln e is in (hape 
longifhf ef a middling fize, has a melting 
piilp, and vinous juice. 

N^. 2. Red Roman ne<£tarincj & a large 
fruit, of a red colour all round ; its fub^ 
ftance is firm, of a yellow colour, and the 
tafte very agreeable. 

N^. 3. Newin^ t on nejStarine is large, 
of a red colour, and the pulp is good. The 
U^G is hardy, and a good bearer. 



CHAP. 
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C H A P IV. 

Of Apricots. 

np H E apricot-trcc, tho' a native of Ar^ 
menia, is hardy enough to thrive and 
bear in lefs favourable climes than the one 
where it was found to be indigenous. The* 
conquering Romans^ after fubduing Arme- 
nia, were probably the firft who introduced 
thcfe kind of fruit-trees into Europe; 
and whether we confider the apricot's 
beauty or goodnefs, we /hall regard it as 
a coniiderable acquifition. In the opinion 
of Mr. Quintinye, who was an excellent 
judge of fruit, it is unable to bear a com- 
parifon with the preceding kinds of fruit 
that have been defcribed ; and yet the good 
kinds are juftly valded by fcvcral people of 
tafle in Britain. 

Sect. I. Such of the trees, of what- 
ever kinds they be, if they arc hardy, make 
a fine appearance when regularly trained 
againft a wall ; nor are the fruit without 
their merit, in good warm feafons, when 
they are perfedly ripe : for they are fweet 
and agreeable ; nor is the acid they con- 

taia 
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tain unpleafant, unlefs in bad feafons, when 
it fuperabounds. 

Sect. IL Mr. Miller tells os in his 
Didtionary^ that he planted them in the 
open aift and that the. fruit is greatly 
mended by growing on a Aandard : and this 
feems to have been praftifed in England 
before his time^ as we fee in Switzer* I 
have made the experi m»ot in Scotl and^ 
tnd am thereby enabled to advife others to 
fave their labour and money : neither is it 



likely that they will fucceed in the <^ei| 
kir in Scotland, unlefs in fome ancom* 
snonly warm and well j[heltered places. 

Sbct. IIL Many of the kinds are but 
indifferent bearers; and in fome trees^ 
tho' the fruit form and advanpe in growth 
till they are pretty large, yet they drop off 
before maturity. Thefe need not be loft % 
they may be preferved with fugar j and 
in that ftate, are equal to moil of the pre- 
ferved fruit that are imported from the 
Weft Indies. 

Sect. IV. The trees o^ moft of the 
kinds of apricots^ when they arc impro- 
perly pruned, are on the decline before 
they arrive at their bearing ftate ; for the 
trees in general gmw very vigoroufly* and 

Confc<«. 
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coftfequefitly require much room on the 
wall } and in uD&ilful hands, when they 
are injudicioully pruned^ they nercr fail to 

go wrong* 

Sect. V. The leaves of apricot- trees 
are greedily devoured by ieveral infeds» 
liut moftly by fuch as produce night^^but-^ 
terflies. Many of the clock kind, or ica- 
rabei, (beetles in Englifh) are likewifc fond 
of them, and often do them much harm. 

Sect. VI. I have fccn the trees entire- 
ly killed by cold in the end of fpring and 
dhe beginning of fummer, in the fame 
manaer as peaches .<-»-* After all, in fbme 
favourable foils and iitaations, even in Scot- 
land, I know that the trees are both hardy 
and fruitfuL 

Sect. VIL I fliall only defcribe two 
kinds, which I think dcfcrve the prefe- 
rence on account of their readily fucceed- 
ing. The firft defcrves its place from its 
ripening its fruit fo early ; the other from 
the real goodnefs of the fruit. 

Sect. VIII. The kinds that are dcfcrib- 
cd below, may be planted on two or three 
different afpeds, in order to fecure fruit : 
for where they are expofcd when in flower 
jp fcvj^c vjreatlicr, the flowers fall off with- 
out 
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out forming any fruit, while thofc on the 
afpedls thg^t are (hcltered from the incle- 
mency of the weather, form their fruit, and 
have thereby a chance of bringing them to 
perfcdion, if the fcafon is tolerable. 

N^. I. The early apricot i s fmall, and 
its juice fweet. This tree is known by the 
fmallneis of its wood and leaves. 

N^. 2* The Bruxelles is large ; its juice 
brifk and agreeable. The trees are com- 
monly hardy, and for the mofl part good 
bearers when old. 

ficfides the above defcribed kinds of 
apricots, the large Dutch, Orange, Tur- 
key, and Roman, may prove acceptable to 
fuch as are fond of apricots, and delight in 
variety of fruits; 



CHAP, 
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CHAP. V. 
Of Pliims. 

T T is now proper to defcribe a kind of 
fruit, which tho' an exotic, yet thrives 
as well in Scotland as if it were indige-^ 
nous. Many kinds of plums fucceed in 
feveral places of this country in the open 
air, and bear well : and the befl: kinds of 
them, even tho' fome of them are too de- 
licate to bear the open air, fucceed excel- 
lently on wall$; and the fruit they produce 
are truly delicious to the tafte, and beauti- 
ful to the fight. In fupport of the firft af- 
fertion, I appeal to the tafte of a^j^ecD- 
gau ge-plum when it is perfectly ripe ; in 
which "will then be found a delicious 
fweetncfs, far exceeding every other fweet 
fubftance> whether natural or artificial. 
Can any thing exceed in beauty the charm- . 
ing powder with which nature has paint- 
ed feveral of their furfaces with afurprifing 
variety of delightful colours ? The bcft ar- J, 
tifts, in imitation of thefe, have only pro- 
duced mere daubing?, when compared with 

the 
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the original themfelves. With, how much 
pleafure db we admire the fioc colouring; 
of fruits by Snaars in Antwerp^ by many 
Italian ft\d French painters i But flill the 
mod finiflbed pieces, when nearly examin* 
ed» only ferye to convince us, that tho' thf 
beauties of the produdions of nature may 
beimitated, yet they never can be equalled 
by ri)e ablefl painters. 

Sect. I. It is propofed in this chap^ 
ter, to defcribe a few of the beft iciods of 
plumi, and tp add fome account of the 
moft interefting particulars with regard to 
the trees, the manner of their growing: 
^ and bearing in Scotland, tt feems here 
proper to caution the planter againft in- 
creafing the number of tr^es too much i 
for when the fruit are ripe, they ibon wal- 
low, and lofe their tafte $ nor will they bear 
carrying to any confiderable diftance with* 
out being bruifed, by which both their 
look and tafte ar^e fpoiled. 

Sect, II. Near great towns, where 
there is a demand and ready fale for tfaefe 
fruit, the planting of plum-trees may turn 
out to good account : but in the open air, 
they are more precarious than pears and 

apples $ 
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ftppies { ftfid the fruiti when ripe» ^re ga« 
thered with much more trouble and greater 
expence. 

Sect. III. As they expand their flowers 
early in fprtng, the Teverity of the Tea* 
ion frequently deftroys the fruit while in 
the flower. To prevent this happening 
generally, it will be proper to plant feme 
of the beft kinds on every afpcft, whereby 
^ou will favc them that are planted on 
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fiicfa afpcifts as are ikreened from the wea« 
the r. ^ '"^ 

!ect. IV. When plum-trees are pUnC- 
ed in the open air, in cold iituations, the 
flowers are often deftroyedby the feverir^ 
of the cold : in fuch places, there is no 
hope of having fruit, but from the hardieft 
trees and beft bearers. 

Sect. V. In well {heltered and warm 
fituations, wh^n the feafons are kindly, 
tbey often bear great quantities of fruit i 
and in fuch places, the beft and moft de- 
licate kinds may be tried in the open air, 
as dwarfis, efpaliers, or half-ftandards ^ nay, 
fven as ilandards. 

Sect. VI. Any planter who is a tole- 
rabl e iudgre of fruit, may fpa)gg fuch a q oU 

leiftion as will afford him plums from the 

" " I" 
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end of Tuly to the middle of O finh^r > and 
within this fpace of time, has Nnhim 
confined htS gifts in this excellent kind of 
fruit. 

. N^. I. The firft ripe plum is called by 
fome writers on fruit-trees the Tcan Har 
^ff ^ by others, the white primordian : 
its longifh Hiape refembles fome pears. It 
16 of a yellowifli colour, covered with a 
white powder when ripe : its pulp is ten- 
der, and the tafte not unpleafant, by a 
fmall perfume added to an acid and fweet 
happily blended together : it quits the 
ftone. The tree is a tolerable- good bearer, 
but is apt to gVow too thick of branches, 
when i* is not carefully pruned. This 
fruit ripened on a fouth-eaft afpeft about 
the beginning of Auguft i76i,asalfo 1762, 
and in the middle of Auguft 1764. 

N^. 2. Qyeen Claude plum is fmall 
and round, flattened a little at each end ; 
the ikin is pearl-coloured, with ced fpots : 
its fleHi is firm, comes clear from theftone, 
and the tafte of its meking pulp is fweet 
and delicious. The tree grows regularly, 
and bears well. The fruit were ripe on a 
£buth-weft afpcdl the beginning of Sep- 
tember 1761. 

NO. 7. 
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N?. 3- Mirabel is a round fmall beauti* 
ful plom, of a whitifh yellow colour; the 
fubflance is firm, and quits the Aone : the 
pulp is fweet and delicious. The tree 
makes a bandfome figure on the wall^ by 
its regular and numerous bearing branches. 
The fruit were ripe on a fouth-eaft afpc<5k 
the beginning of September 1761. Itisge<» 
nerally a good bearer. 

N^. 4. Blue perdrip;on plurp is large 
ai)d longt of a blue colour, and. finely' 
powdered: its pulp is firm, parts from 
the ftone, and the tafte is very delicious* 
The tree grows regularly, and is very beau-» 
tiful, but a b^d bearer. 

N^. 5. ^oyal pluni is round, and ra- 
ther larger tbaa the perdrigon, of a charm- 
ing red colour, littU powdered, and very 
beautifiil : its tafte is exquifitely fine. 

The tree produces its branches thin and. 
irregular, and ia a bad bearer. 

N^ 6, jjjfaitreClaade i^large. round, and 

whitiHi. Its pulp, which is firiUt parts 
from the (lone, and its juice is brific and 
fweet. The tree groves vigoroufly, and 
bears well. 

N^. 7. Grcen-gauge-plum, The name 
denotes its colour, tho' it turns a little yel- 

T . lowi(h 
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lowiih when ripe : it b lvge» roaad, and 
fomewhat furrowed in the tniddie. Its 
pulp is tender and juicyt and its tafte fo 
exquiiitely fweet and deliciontt that no* 
thing can exceed it« T fee tree jgrows re* 
|rg larlY> is hardv> and bears plentifiiUy> ft 
may be planted in every manner formerly 
mentioned, and feldom fails to f«coecd« 
The fruit were ripe the middle of Sep 
her 1761, on a ibuth*eaft aiped. 

N^. 8. Roch-courbon , or red 
jglum^ is nearly round, of a bcantifiil red 
colour, with a bluiih powder over it : the 
fleih is free, delicate, and fweti. The tree 
makes long regular {hoots, , and is a good 
bearer. Its fruit were ripe, on a fouth«eaft 
wall, the middle of September 1 76 1 » 

N^* 9. Apricot-plum is large, round* 
and white: its flefh is firm, fweet, and 
jagreeable. The tree grows vigoroufly, 
and after it is fome years planted on a wall, 
bears pretty well* 

N^. 10. jBrugnolle i s a large, longifh 
•plum, furrowed in. the middle, of a dark 
i^iolct colour. Its fubftance is tender, juicy^ 
and fweet, and comes off from the ftone. 
The tree grows vigorouily, and, if pro- 
perly managed, is a good bearer* It ri- 
pened 



pened W « woft by oorth t^c^ the be- 
ginning of. September 17615 tJb^miAdh 
€fAugttfti762« 
N^. II. fptheriagjburoji a I«rg«, loP|^> 



ftdi and beautiful plum : its fle(h is firni» 
and the ta^e delicious. The tr<e thriven 
wcUj and is no bad bearer. 

K^. 12. Orkans is a large, roundt greta 
and red plum : its fieih, which is firm» 
parts from the fione, and is not unpl^fimt^ 
tfao' it has a good deal of the acid. ' Hie 
tree is the moft vigorous grower of any 
plum-^tree that I know. It is :sl pity but 
that this tree were more hardy ; for it is 
the beft bearer of any we have, both oa 
» wall and in the open .air. A frofl in the 
month of June 1759, killed feveral trees 
OQ the wall, as well as in the open air« Its 
too great growth feems to difpoie it for 
fufiering by cold, for I have known it (hoot 
five or fix feet in one year. 

N^. 13. Magnum Bonum, or white 
imperial, is a very large, beautiful, ob- 
long plum ;' yellow when ripe. Its pulp 
is foft, fweetifii, and agreeable ; it is ex** 
cellent for preferving. The tree pro« 
duces only a few vigorous branches, with 

T 2 fome 
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fome fcnall ones, yet it is a conftant aod- 
great bearer. 

N^. 14. Red Ma gnum Bonum, or im- 
periai-plumr is very targe, ot a pear- 
ihape, and dark red colour when ripe: 
its pu)p ^ is foft, not very juicy, and to- 
lerably good. The tree produces numerous 
branches, full of fpurs, and is a very great 
bearer. 

N^< 1 5. Saint Catharine is of a pear- 
ihape, yellow when ripe; and if permitted 
to hang on the tree till it becomes wrink* 
led near the ftalk, and foft, its juice 
is rich and fweet. This plum wiD keep a 
few days after it is taken from the tree. 

The tree grows regularly^ is beautiful, 
^nd bears well. 

N^. 16. Impera trice i s ihaped like the 
violet-perdrigon, of the fame colour, but 
adheres clofe to the ftone. Its flelh is firm, 
and of^an excellent tafte. The tree is hardy, 
and no bad bearer. 

Sect. VII. Befides the above defcrib* 
ed, there are many k'inds of. plum-trees 
common in Scotland, which may be ob- 
tained by fuckers, and thrive and bear 
well without any trouble, except that of 

planting. 
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planting. Such are the white-corn» fum- 
mer*rcarlet» damafcenes,* Julians^ burnets^ 
horfe-jaggSy wintef-fcarlet^ &c. and thefe 
kinds thrive well in hcdgc*rowA in many 
places^ and bear plentifully; neither are the 
fruit of many of them to Be defpifed. 

Sect. VIII. I now quit thia fub- 
jcGt, in order that I may come to ai)o«* 
ther flone-ffuit^ . ibme kinds of which are 
perfectly naturalized • to- Scotland. ' The 
trees thrive well, look handfome^ and bear 
Well ; 'witnefs the Kentiih^ morello^ may« 
duke/ and. heart cherries.. Thefe in many 
places defy the. feverity of our feafoos : 
other kinds . are ; more delicate, and have 
but fmall chance for fucceedi^g. 
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» 

c MA P. n. 

Of Caicrritfs. 

» 

np HIS pleafint fnitt made its firft ap^ 
^.'^ pearaoce in Italjr, abduC fouiic«re 
jdtffB before the cx>mitiiehcement of the 
Chriltian^ra* Liiccdlbi^ a Rbraafi geiie*^ 
nl, wh6f amidft thtf hbrroh of war^ ihidi*' 
ed the elegance of IiVing» bronght feveral 
of tbc trees froAi Pohtui^ ^ter he had 
overcome Mi&ridatcr* From Itldyiin one 
htmdred and twenty yt^s, Aey wene car-^ . 
fiod over .to BriiaiDi and^^firopagated in 
that country^ tccordiDg to Pliny. See hit 
works publifhed by Harduin, vol. i. book 
XV. chapter xxv« page 75 1 . But how (hall 
we be able to reconcile to this the ac- 
count that is given by Anderfon on Com- 
merce, who fays, that they 'were firft 
planted in England, in the year of Chrift 
1540. £ut leaving this author to anfwer 
^r the affertion, I proceed to obferve, that 
in the tioae of Pliny, the Romans feem to 
have pofTefled feveral kinds of this fmt. He 
flfftm^k'e^ mention ^f the Aproniana, and 
he adds maxim} ruhent. Harduin calls 

it 
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it Cerifier k trocbct ; in Eoglifli^ clufter^ 
cherry. The fecond kind that is made 
mention Qi by Pliny^ is the Lutatia niger* 
rima; probably the nM^szard-cherry. The 
thirdf discording to him^ is the Ceciliana ct 
rotunda; Kentifh-cherry. The fourth kind is 
Juniana 1 in French^ guignes ; in £ng)i(h^ 
geeos* His fifth kind isDuracinaj iq French^ 
bigarots j in £ngli(ht heart-cherries« He 
has made mention of federal others^ probar 
bly different from the above ; but ii| fuck 
an indiftind: mapncrt tbit i( is not c^fj for 
us to 'determine whether or not we aft 
prefeot peflefs the kinds^ 
' Sect. !• After the abovp digreflion^ I 
return to obferve» that cherries are both fi 
pleaiant and health£bme fruit j and. fcarcer 
ly can we imagine any thing more agreed- 
able^ during the fuodmer monthSf than theiy: 
deliciou6-and refreshing juices ; »nd if th^ 
planter makes a proper , choice of kindsu 
and places them judiciouflyi he aoy enjoy 
in fine ieafons tbe fruit of one . Or odkv 
of the kinds that I am about t0 (^rfb9» « 
from the end of May tUl the month qF 

Seict. Ih The following inoonyeni- 

- T 4 enccs 
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ences attend them, when planted in the 
open air. ' 

In the firft place, thejr no fooncr begin 
to colour, or {how the marks of approach*- 
ing ripenefs, than they arc preyed on by 
fmall birds, &c. 

< Secondly, That there is much labour 
required in gathering the fruit i and the 
trees are often thereby fo much hurt, as to 
-faave their figure fpoiled i nay, fometimes 
their lives endangered. • 
_ Thirdly, That the fruit, when gathered, 
bring but a fmall prie^. 

Fourthly, That as their bearing fruit in 
the open air, dependis on good weather 
happening when they are in flower, fo the 
early kinds of cherries are often deftroyed 
by the fcvere colds of our fprings in Scot- 
land. Let me add in general, that they keep 
but for a very (hort while after they are 
taken from the trees when ripe, and are 
eafily damaged by carrying. Proper nets 
being fpread over the trees, certainly pre* 
vents their being prdyed on by birds ; but 
the ex pence and trouble of thefe are great. 

I fhall now, according to the method I 
have hitherto followed, defcribe fome of 

the 
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the bed kinds of cherries, and only fuch 
as I have tried and found to fucceed or 
not; but moftly the former. 

N**. !• May-chcrry would not deferve 
to be named, were it not the firft'of the 
feafon in making its appearance. The wood 
of the tree is fmall, and it requires the 
befl foil and warmeft fituation, as well as a 
very favourable afpeft, to bring it to any 
thing. 

N^ 2. May-dukes kre fine large cher- 
ries, nearly of the ihape of a heart-cherry, 
of a dark red, or rather black colour when 
perfeftly ripe : they are juicy > fiye^t > and 
delicious . The tree has lar^ leaves and 
ftrong wood, grows regularly on* a wdl, 
and is a conftant and great bearer on a 
fouth or fbuth-eaft afpc€t, or even a worfe 
zCpcSt. Some of the trees (hould be planted 
on every afpeft, in order to enjoy thefc fruit 
as long as poflible ; tho' thofe ttiat are firft 
ripe in the feafon, are generally the moft 
delicious. This kind neither, thrives nor 
bears well in the open air, unlefs in warm 
iituations. 

Covering the trees on a wall with nets, 
preferves the fruit from birds, but retards 
their ripening. 

Mr. 
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Mn Switzer aflert8» that may-dakes ait 
of two kindss from the time of their ripen- 
ing : one kind he fays is in perfedion in 
May and June^ and the other in July and 
Auguft« He was poffibly deceived by the 
effect of particular feafons, which I have 
obferved to occaiion full three weeks of dif- 
ference in the ripening of the fame kind : 
and afpe^ts have flill a greater effed. Be- 
iides the abovCf the following may be had 
of nurferymen^ com mon du ke, fiolffias's 
d^q ke> and leveral others^ which are only 
varieties of the above. 

N^. 3. Heart-cherr ies a re fo called from 
a fuppofed refemblance to the figure of a 
heart : they are of different colours^ white. 
redj and blfck . The fruit are large^ and 
as it were fquarcd : their pulp is firm^ 
tho' melting and juicy : the tafte is re- 
markably fivcet^ and very pleafant. The 
trees produce larget longi irregular wood* 
branches, and the leaves are long and nar* 
row. They are almofl all of them but in^ 
different bearers, nor do they conftantly 
bear well even on walls. ^ The Orleans, 
t7uke ward, and Gafcoigne, are no other than 
the above hearts under the different names 
impofed by the French. 

N^ 4. The blccding-hwrt is known by a 

I* drop. 
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4rop» or tear which bangs at its end. The 
tree gro#t Tigoroufly oa a wail> but is a 
bad bearer. 

N^ 5« Carflatiop^chcrry is a delicate and 
beamifol fmiti The tree grows very vigo^ 
roufly on a waU^ hot is no extraordinary 
bearer. It ieems to be too tender for the 
cliibtte 6f Scotknd ; for tho' the fruit ac-^ 
quire a confiderible fizc ibon after they are 
ferfbed^ yet they feldom come to perfedion. 
Or acquire a proper degree of maturity. 
^ N^ 6« CloflfiCscheixifts^ the fruit whicll 
grows- in bunches, as the name denotes, are 
but indifferent. The tree grows regularly) 
takti a fine half-ilandard^ but U a bad 
beac^r. 

N^ 7. Kentifh-dierrie^ ar e larf^e. rounds 
aodredj wheff ripe« They have much juicej 
whitfh is very agreeable, having a pleaiant 
fweetnefs joined to a little fournefi. The 
wood of the tree is weak, its branches n»^* 
merdus and regular. It makes a beautiful 
ftandard, orhalf-'ftandardi and as its flowers 
are late In fpridg of appearing and open^' 
ing, the fruit generally hdlds well. This ii 
probably the reafon of its being Co generally 
planted preferable to the other kinds. 

N^. i. M orello's^ The bed kinds arc vcfy 

large. 
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large, of a bkck colour when ripe: the 
pulp is foiir» tind they are agreeable to few 
perfons, unldfs eaten with fugar» or pre- 
ferved. The trees grow regularly, are beau- 
tiful, and bear great quantities when plant-^ 
ed Q n_a north wally .or any other afped. 
When the trees are planted as half-ftan« 
dards» they grow thick of bearing branches^ 
make a good figure, and bloflbm univer«> 
fally, tho' they: bear but indiffereatly* The 
fruit^produced ia the open air are finally and 
k>6k poorly; but in their tafte are far fupe- 
rior in goodnefs to the fruit that have grown 
pff a iwalL - 

I Many othet kinds of cherry-trees have I 
purchafed from nurferymen, and planted* 
Jfut* with fa little fuccefs, that I cannot in 
porifoience recommend thein toothers: nioft 
gi them dwinidle ^d die in the open air, 
And few of them deferve a. wall. At the iame 
time, I am pbrfuadid that moft of the kinds 
lyvill thrive, and bear in low warm fituations 
and favourable foils. It is now proper to 
treat of geens, a ftone-fruit that is liked by 
feme people for the tafte of its pulp. 
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CHAP. VIL 
Qjf Gccn?. 



/^ F this fruit we have three kinds in 
^^^ Scotland, . diftingui{hed by the colour 
of their fruit, which, are either black , red^ 
or white^ The geens have but little pulp» 
yet the fruit »rc fought after by feveral per- 
fons, wha reckon their juice very delicious. 
Sect. L The trees of all the three 
kinds become very tftll'and fpreading, tho' 
the (hape they generally aifume is conical, 
and the ^branches are fparfc. They arc 
very fit for (kreeniog the fruit-garden or 
orchard, when they are pla nted at a pro- 
per diftancc ; but th ey ought to be ex- 
cluded from bothy as they oyer*top, and 

)V fliad owing hurt every kind of tree that 
grow s near them. When thcfe trees are 
planted in avenues in the fpring, they 
make a ch arming appearance with their 

white flowers. The natural fliapc ot the 

tree is regular, and for the greater part 
nearly conical ; and the fruit that are inr 

termixed with the foliage, form a pleafing 

variety 
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variety in the eod of fummer, when they 
are ripe, and the crop plenteous. 

All the kinds are propagated from 
flickers, which the trees lend off in plen- 
ty. Budding diminiihes their growth, and 
probably affifts their bearing j for they are 
natur^y no great bearers. The wood is 
vfeful, and of feme value when die trees 
are cut down. 

Having now finiflied all that wc in- 
tended on ftone-fruit, we come to pip« 
pins^ and fliall begin with a fruit which 
offers Mi many and various kinds, a pro* 
fufion of fweets, ' heightened by an endJefi 
variety of delicious flavours. The next 
chapter treats of pears. 
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CHAP. VIIL 
Of Pears. 

'T^ HIS kind of fruit has been long 
^ knowttf and highly efteemed in.Eu« 
rope. 

It is not very interelling to my reader to 
know from* whence it had its name^ or, in 
what country it was firft found. 

Sect. I. According to Homer, the 
firft of epic poets, it made a confpicuous 
figure in the garden of Alcinous. See 
OdytiT. lib. vii. And not to make mention 
of feveral other Greek poets and au- 
thors who have taken notice of this fruit, 
it is evident, that the fruit of the pear-tree 
was well known to the Romans, in the 
inoft flourifliing times of their empire. 
Virgil makes mention of three kinds, pro« 
bably the moft efteemed in his time. 

Necjiirculus idem 
Cruftumiisp Syrufyuefjfris,gravibufque volentis. 

Georg. ii. L 88. 

Cato 
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Cato and Columella have given us a 
larger lid ; and Pliny, who colleifted every 
thing on the fubjed, and added beiidcs 
what kinds he hioifelf was acquainted with, 
has left us a catalogue of feveral kinds. A 
few of them are here exhibited to the 
reader ; not from a belief that the kinds 
can be afcertained to be any of thofe 
which we poflefs, but in order to fhow 
thq opinion of Harduin, who is the beft 
commentator on the works of Pliny ; and 
that the curious and learned may have it 
in their power, at their leifure hours, to 
compare Pliny's account with modern de- 
fcriptions, and to make trial if thej^ can 
determine what the kinds to be found in 
his works, arc, and if they can poffibly 
point them out among the kinds of pears 
that we at prefent poflefs. 

Sect. II. The Latin, French, and 
£ngli(h names are added ; fo that the 
reader may have recourfc to Pliny, Quin- 
tinye and Switzer, or Miller. 



French. 
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I 

9 

' Latin. French. English, 

Parva ocylfima Petite Mufcatc Little Mu(k-pcaf 

Falerna Poire Sucre Sugar-pear 

Pomponiana Bonchretien Good Cbrifttan 

Favoqiana Mufcadelle Mufcat 

Myrapia Poire dePcrfumc Perfumed peai? 

Hordeacea Saint Jean Saint John 

Seflilia Berganiotte Bergamoc 

But to leave purfuing of the above fub-^ 
jtd:, which is rather a matter of curiofity- 
than ufeful to the planter^ and return to 
my fubjefly will perhaps prove more agrce-^ 
able to the generality of my readers. 

Sect. IIL Here we may properly ob*^ 
fcrvc, that pear-trees juftly defer ve^ the* 
planter's care, on account of the goodnefs of 
their fruit, many kindsof them being excels 
lent: then their long continuance; for. if 
the planters make a proper choice of the 

kinds of trees, they triay enj^y pfiarg fr^rp ^ , 
Aup [^ft to Fe|^ryg|ry s and laftly, the cer- ., ' 
tainty of the trees fucceeding, both as to' ^, , ' 
growth and bearing, in many dif^erenT itbils^ 
and fituationsin Scotland. 

Sect. IV. Pears, tho' they ripen in a 
regular fucceffion, from the beginning of 

U the 
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the month of Auguft to the end of Febra* 
ujp yet may with propriety, be divided ia« 
to fammer^ autQmn» and wintcr- pcarSb 

Sect« V. The firft: clafsr of tfaofe' o£ 
fummer, may include fucb pears afis^ ordi- 
narily ripen from the beginning of Auguft 
to the middle of September;, tho* in very 
favourible feafons^ fuch as was the year 
17629 their maturity precedes the month 
of Augufty and they are over before the 
month of September^ But this, waa^ a 
rare inftaoce; for we* feldom have in Seot« 
land any pears earlier thao Auguft; 

The firft ripe pears of this olKfi^ con- 
tinue but for a very (hort while in perfec«« 
lion ; fo that they; oug^t to be oftea exa-^ 
mined while they are hangiug.on the trees : 
for if they pafs the proatf degree of matu ^ 
rity but a day or two» they foon turA meal- 

1ieart»T aad arc tbeogopdr 
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Ss.CT. VL Gradually as the ieafon ad-> 
vaoces^ the pears that it produces cm^tinuc 
longipr and longer in a ftate of ripenefst till 
the approach of the autumnal pears in the 
time above fpecified : nor flioiild this ob- 
fervation be confined to the fummer pears, 

but 
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but extended to thoib of the two other 
clafTes*; for it i8 a certain truths that tho 
duration of their ripenefs is in a diredt ra- 
tjb of the advancement of the feafons ;. or» 
in plain EngU(h^ pears continue longer in 
a ftate of perfed maturity^ the later they 
are of making their appearance* 

Sect, VII. To find out the proper de* 
grec of ripenefst and iti duration in each 
of the feveral kinds^ is well wor^h the- 
planter'a ftudy ; for if a proper method i9^ 
not followed in afcertaioing this in parti«« 
cular places, a good kind of fruit may of- 
ten be rejeded by the owner's un&:ilfulne(s 
in making of his^ trials at improper times $ 
for neither unripe fruity norfuch as havg 
faffed tlyir prime^ can ever prbve agreeable 
to thofe who are good j udges of f r ui t. 

Sect. VIII* Autumnal pears may in- 
clude all the fruit of this kind, that ordi«> 
narily ripen from the middle of September 
to the beginning of November.- Th^ 
pears of this clafs, in the fame nianner af 
thofe of th^ preceding, continue longer 
in a> ftate of maturity, aceordiag to the 
latenefs of their appearance. The pears of 
both the preceding clafles fhoul4 be per- 

. U 2 mitted 
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iTiitted to hang on the trees till they are 
ripe. 

The whole of this clafswill continue fit 
f6t ufe, or keep for feveral days after they 
are taken frnm the trees. The lateft kinds 
of them tnay be' prefervcd for fome weeks; > 
but tho' they continue for a confiderable 
time without corrupting, yet the delicious 
tafle and agreeable flavour fo obfeVvable 
in many of the kinds, is much diminished 
before they begin to* fpoil ; fo that their 
flate of perfedion may be confidered as of 
ihorter duration than the found appearance 
of the fruit. 

Sect. IX. The laft clafs, or thofeof 
wii\ter, will include all that ripen after 
the beginning of November. Thefc (honld 
hang on the tree as long as the weather 
will allow them, or till the froft fet in. 
They keep very well, and are believed to 
require a particular management, in order 
to bring them to maturity after they are 
taken from the trees, of which I (hall treat 
afterwards. 

Sect. X. Winter-pears are apteft to 
fufFer in Scotland from cold late feafbns, 
€r early froftsi efpccrally in the. open air ; 

^ ^' for 
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for fucb as are planted oa walls run no 
great rifk. 

Sect. XI. . It is almofl: impoifible to 
convey in words an idea of a particular 
kind of pear to fuch as are ubacc^uainted ^ 
for pefirs are not to be known by adcfcrip- 
tion taken from tbe fbape» fizc, or colou^ 
of any fipgle kind, as all of thefe vary 
greatly, even in the fruit of a particular 
tree. The reader may fatisfy bimfeljf a^ 
to the. truth of this; by comparing tbe 
fruit on almoft any kind of tree. . | 

Sect. XII. The pulp, or flefb, .witji 
the tdfte, is as little proper to afcertain 
the kinds^ as many of them fo nearly re.- 
femble one another in their fubftance and /^ 
taftes ; befides, fucb is the poverty of laiw^ fM'£S^ 
guages, that there are not words, to exprefs . ^> ^^ 
h^lf that variety of taftes which' is found v^ StTjt^ 
m pears. ,- .. ^ .^, . . , 

Sect. XIIL Let us. now appeal to Jia* 
ture, and cKamlnc. 9 kind of pear univer- 
Jfally known. Take, the bergamots produc- 
ed by the fame trc^e. Every body . kna\YS 
that the (hape. of the fruit in general is 
round, and flat at each end, with a fhort 
ftalk infcrted : compjire them together, 
fome will be found long, others taper, with 

P 3 aflcfliy 
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« flefhy protrofioQ at the Aalk. They are xS 
all Gzes» from large to little^ and ^ir co» 
lours Tery various; and yet perhaps there is 
no kinds of pears that refemble one ano« 
ther nearer in fliape, &c. than bergamots. 
What variety in (hape, fize, and colour, 
do we find in die Ambrets, Saint 6er* 
snainSy Achans, v^inter*thoms, &c. ! 

Yet, after all, the attentive obfeiver^ifi 
on repeated trials acquire fuch experience, 
as to find little difficulty in knowmg an^ 
Jcind of fruit, v^rhen they are prefented 
thoroughly ripened. 

Sect. XIV. It is now propofcd to de- 
'fcribe a few df the bcfl: kinds of pears froili 
one of the fruit of each kind, which may 
l3e' looked on as the proper fhapeof that 
fruit in general. Mention will alio be 
'made of fome particulars^ as to the manner 
of growth, figure, durablenefs, and bear- 
ing of the tree; of its fitnefs for the ieveral 
ptirpofes of the planter, whether he chu(ei( 
to difpofe of it in the fruit-garden or 
orchard. 'Moft of the defcriptione are 
taken from pears that were produced 
by trees grafted on free-ftocks, and the 
charaders of the trees are given from the 
ftme. 

■J Sbct, 
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Sect. XV. The names given by Quin- 
tinye and Xouroelprt . are added. Thefe 
gentlemen feem to me to have ftudied and 
underftood fiwt belter -than any other au- 
thors ; and the prtferving of their names 
'may contribute to prevent 'Coniuiion in 
^^he^lqpds. A gardener nafooner gets into 
^his poffeffion ^n unknown fruity than he 
tgiives it a name of (his ^own, under ^which 
^he di^botes it: ^this» t)io' an old^kind^ 
iS'^oneealediby tits new name, and 6> de« 
«ceives >die ignorant planters. Ilballde- 
'Ibribe ^feveral by the names that they 
x^ire generally found under Jn Scotland 1 
and the dAfcriptions ^ire taken diredly 
^rom 'the ripe-fruit* In the \follo#ing 
'dtf(criptk>aS9 thcUdnds are placed near* 
]y in the order of their ripenmgt and 
*Uiey are ^numbcwd 4Ux:onling to the 
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C L A S S I. 
0/ Summer P^ars^ 

K^ I . PEAR> TAMES. This is here 
placed, becaufe it is the earlieft pear of 
any kind that we have in Scotland. It is 
fmailj red where expofed to the fun, and 
yellow on the opppfite fide, when ripe. It 
is but an indifferent pear, when we con- 
fider its tafle; and it £bon turns meally, or 
rots, after it is ripe. The wood of the 
tree is fmall, tho' the tree becomes very 
large and beautiful. It is a great bearer, 
makes but an indifferent dwarfs or half- 
flandard, and it by no means deferves a 
wall, 

N!. 2. Pear Crawford i s cither fimul* 

taneous with the above, or appears imme-* 

diately after it : it is of the true pear- 

fliape, larger than the former, of a white 

colour : its jcfh is tender ^pd j nipy^ and 

its tafle is agreeable* .This feems to be the 

fpmmer blanquette of mofl of the French 

land Englifh writers on gardening, and is 

Ttecjuently to be met with in Scotland* 

. ' • The 
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•The. tree is hardy,, grows Vig<*oufly, and 
not only makes a fine appearance in every 
fhape in the open air, but alfo bears plexv- 
tifully on a .wall: 

N**. 3. Ladies-Lemon : its body is r6un4» 
flattened towards the eye, and iomewhat 
protruded towards the fialk^ which is in- 
ferted. The colour of this pear is red 
where it was expofed to the fun, and yellow 
on the oppofite fide. The fle(h is tender, 
and the juice fweet, with a little perfume: 
it was ripe the middle of Augufl 1762. 
The tree grows regularly, and is a good 
bearer. 

; pcar of Pinkie is fmall. 



nearly round, tho' flat towards the foot- 
•; ftalk, which is fhort and flraigbt : the c«- ([^ ^ 51 
. Jour is green , mixed with yellow . The flefh '/ - ' 
is foft and melting* and its juice has an •' * 
agreeable fweetnefs: it is generally ix^z CU \,\l 
. the middle or end of Augufl:, The tree ^ 
grows tolerably large, and bears well, ^ ^ 

N^'i 5- Pear Pip er is fmall, oblong, tho 

' larger at the head, and protruded towards 

, the foot-flalk, which is long and inferted. 

The colour of this fruit is green and yel- • 

Jowl; its fubftance is tender, and its juice 

j). delicious mixture o f acid and fweet , tb^t 

is 
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:i8 vtx^ pleafant It ripened the isaiSk 
«f Aiigiift 1 762. The tree glows we0»4uid 
4^ear8 plentifully. 

^eadedy flattened towards the eyet -which 
is furrowed. Its colour is ped, yellow, fuid 
f- - -" green 5 its flefli tender , and its jwoe not 
j^ HApleafant. It ripened thomilkUe of Ai^uft 
J762. 

The tree produces numerous ; branches, 
which are thick placed ; it is a great bearer. 

N^ 7. At the iame time that I examin- 
^ the above deicribed pears, I received a 
round, red, and yellow pear^ of a mode^i^ 
rate fize, with a (hort foot-ftalk : its fleih 
was tender^ acid, iuid fweet, and its tafte 
not un pleafant It was ripe the middk; ^ 
^Auguft, and feemed to agree with the 
princc's-pear of Mr. Miller, -fee. 

The- treegrows well j and bears oopioti^y. 

'N**. g ^ Little Mufcat. J^nyi;^/»w.;/kifti 

^InftjReiHerb. Petife MufcateiQ^JWTiHYiL. 

This pear is fmall, nearly round, of .a 
yellow colour when ripe. Its fubftance is 
tnelting, lukl of a highly mitiked' flavour. 

'The 'tree produces little wood, and is 
^y ^ for a wall in moft places-af Scot- 
land : 



knd': andif it is^pn^erlj prtmed, it makes 
9 'fine appearjtnc^ on a wall. 

N^ 9* I fliall now ^efcribe a few pears 
that arc cotttemporasy in their Hpening with 
the above kinds^ and of a larger fixe, and 
Ibme df them of foperior goadnefi. 

^^cow is -^ large peaft ^headed, 
and flat towards- die eye» wi^ a fliort footf- 
halk. Its colour as red and yellow ; its 
"Ac(h is render and mni(ked» 

The tree thrives welU -and is a good 
Irearer as a'ftandard; 

N^ ro/ ^ZT ^ont"^ is a French *peaf. 
*{pynisfni£iueftivt)^ ohhn^ifsrrugmeo, came 
tenera m/c6ata,'TovitH^r. Cu^ Madame, 
Quintinye) It is large and long, ,of an iron . 
colour next the fun» and of agreenifh yeU 
low colour on the oppofite fide. Its fleflils 
tender, juicy, and pccdliarly delicious : it 
'ripened the middle of Auguft 1762. 

The tree produces large kmg wood- 
branches, in a very irregular marniec, and 
does not bear well till it be grown old* 
* The Jargonelle never makes a :beautjfiil 
tree, eitberas aftandardy'^efpaKer, ondwarif^ 
It may foe trained ^againft a wall, but re« 
quires greatroom. 
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N\ 1 1 • L#adies-tbi^ h is fo called from 
its finely tapered fhape, and fmooth foft 
ikin. It is large, the pulp is tender and 
juicy, and of a pleating taAe, being a little 
mufked. 

The tree produces fmall regular bran- 
ches, but it does not bear well till old. Whea 
properly trained it n>akes a fine dwarf. 

ejiho^ albidoy majors, T oiJ is^iii. Groffi Uan^ 
^«f//tfrQvij^TiNYE}. if oblong, a Jittlc co- 
loured where it was c^xpofed to the mid»- 
day fun^ hut white where it was fhaded. 
-Its flefkis b4:eaking and tender^ fooietimes 
a little ilony } its juice is fweet and agree 
.able* • - 

The wood of the tree is fmall and fe« 
..gular, and It makes either a beautiful {lan<- 
dardf or dwarf, but is a bad bearer. . 

N°. 13. Pear SauchL is a beautiful pear, 
of an oblong. (hape, big-bellied, and of a 
fine yellow colour : its eye and ftalk are 
protruded, its pedicle is thick, and of a 
middling length ^ its fubflance is vifeid, 
its tafle is fomewhat fweet and mufked, 
r and yet it is but a very indifferent pear i it 
was ripe the end of Augufl 1762. 

The tree is hardy, makes a large and 

beauti* 
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beautiful ftandard^ and is a great and 
conftant bearer; fo that no other kind 
of pear-tree is fo profitable in an orchard 
as this is. 

N^ 14; Mufk'-drone pcar^ (fru^u ejli-- 
vo, turbinato mofcbato^ TouR'N. 'Bourdon^ 
Quint.) jis of a middle fize» longifli, and 
well shaped : its pulp is tender^ fugared, 
and muiky. 

The tree is hardy, and grows regular* 
]y» but is generally old before it comes to 
bear. • 

N^ 15. IVTagHaleng pe^^ {Magdalene^ 
Quint.) is a large green pear, in ihape re- 
fembling the bergamot. Its fle(h is tender 
and melting, and its juice fweet. 

This tree makes a beautiful appearance^ 
whether you plant it as a ftandard, or traia 
it as a dwarf. 

N^ 16. Red Admiral (Pmtus fruHlu efti^ 

vo, globofOf e viride purpurafcente^ To u r n £ f . 
Amere roux^ Quint.) is red coloured^inclin*- 
ing to purple : its figure is round, and the 
fruit is large r its pulp is tender and fweet. 

The tree grows regularly, and bears 
plentifully, 

N**. ij. Summer Bergamot i s of a (hape 
nearly round, tho* rather thick towards 

2 the 
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the ilalk. la fize and: colcKir it ncdrlj; re* 
fdmblcs> tbp atttumo berggmot^ Its polp ib- 
tender^ . and its j jlice fwMt^ 

The wood of the tree is regultr^ aiidr 
the brattchei grofst;^ hue tbe5r are dcUcate 
and apt to caakfiT. 

Tournefert has verj happily de&ribed^ 
this pear, whea he caUs it pjfrus fruOuJef- 
filifaccarato. In fcveral places of England*^ 
it is eaUed> Harabden's baf^iBot. In Scot* 
knd^wQ meet with many pears of the name' 
of bergamoty that vary much as to the 
timet of ripeaiiig i tho* there is a fbrtmg 
likeno& among; them in their iliapes^aiid* 
they differ bkit^ little as to their colours. 
The trees aUbrifeo^eone^ another a-good^ 
de^f tho; a^ibiifiblo diifefence may be ob- 
firnrod' ill thtf manner of growth of nioft of 
the kinds. They indeed generally agree 
in this^ that they, produce bbt little wood, 
come in a^ few ylbars to a bearing date; and 
ooQtinoe long in it, without making great 
adtancesih growth, or becoming, large> The 
jttices: of thefe kindis of pesrs- are perhaps 
txoSi fo highly flavoured in Scotland, as 
they are found to be when producod in 
warmer climates > and yet all of them are 
good fruity cxce{>t the* winttfr ber^smot, 

which 
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which is in fome late wet feafons^ but a 
very; ladiiFeimt pear* The perfume which 
is peculiar to them, but. particularly to-the 
autumn bergamot, is but little difcernible 
in the fummer bergamott and not at all ia^ 
the winter. 

As the name was originally derived from 
this pesfume, it may he doubted, whether 
it is properly applied to any other but the 
autumn bergamot. But as it has long, 
taken place in the others, and was pro* 
bably nrft given to them, on account of 
their likenefs to the autumn bergamot, I 
ftallnot venture to change it. Each of* 
the kinds (hall be particularly de(cribed 1 
after which the reader may prefer any of 
them that hepkafes. I now proceed to a 
pear that is inviting, by its beauty, its g^>od- 
nefs, and its name : it is the 

N^ 18. Summer Good Chriflian. Pyrus 
fru&u oilongo, magna partim rubro^ partim 
aiiido odarato^ Tour. Bon Chretien de Efie^ 
Quint. It is in (hape long and regular; its 
fmooth fkin is of a greeniOi yellow colour 
where it grew in the (hade, but ftriped with 
red where it was expoied to the fun. I ts 
pulp is tender and juicy, and is agreeably 
perfumpd. 

The 
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' The tree grows regularly, thrives well, 
and makes a beautiful appearance ; but it is 
a' very bad bearer. 

' N^ 19, Little Rouflelet,_ {i> Rtmffekf, 
Quint.) is of a middle Size, bandfomely 
fhaped, tho' fomcwhat loog ; of a greenifb 
yellow when ripe, with a dark blacki/h 
fed on the funny fide. Its ilcfli is tender^ 
and its- juice fo delicioufly perfumed, as 
fufficiently diftinguiihe* It from any other 
kind of pear. 

The wood of the tree is weak, its (hoots 
long, anid its branches irregular : they arc 
often killed in part, by the fcvere colds of 
fpring in Scotland ; yet in proper foils, and 
warm fituations, it makes a tolerabltr' 
dwarf, and an excellent ilandard : it does^ 
well on a w^lU and bears plentifully whea 
old. 
f^ tj — ' N°. 20. Scots Cornuck is large, and 
headed, flat towards the eye, and tapers 
to the flalk, which is thick and fhort, of 
a yellow colour where not expofed to the 
fun, but of a bright red where it was ex- 
pofed. The flefli is tender and melting; 
its juice is of an agreeable fweetnefs, which 
is heightened by a fine aromatic flavour : it 
ripened in the end of Auguft 176^. The 

tree 
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tree is hardy, vigorous, and grows regular- 
ly : it is a great bearer, ^ 

N^ 21. Grey Cornuck differs little from ^y^^ 
the above m ftiape, tafte, or flavour; tho' ^^^^■^'^ 
it is eafily diftinguiftied by the grey colour, 
as its name denotes : it is likewife near a 
fortnight later of ripening. It was ripe the 
beginning of September 1762. 

The appearance of the tree would per- 
faade us that it is a different kind from 
N^. 20. as its branches are fmaller, more 
numerous^ and the tree grows larger. The 
above pear-trees were probably ^rfKraifed 
in Sc otland, as neither of the kinds {etm 
to be contained in any of the French or 
£ngli(h catalogues that I have perufed. 
They are excellent pears, not inferior ia 
goodnefs to any fummer-pears whatever. 
This kind is alfo'an excellent bearer. 

N^ 22. Lbngoville is nearly round, tho' 
flattened towards the eye, and protruded 
towards th€ ftalk, which is thick and 
ihort : it is a large pear, df an iron colour 
where expofed to the fun, and of a yelloyr 
colour on the oppofite fide. Its flefli is ten- 
der and full of juice, which is an agreeable 
intermixture of acidity and fweetnefs. This 
. . * X pear 
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pear was ripe the beginmng of ^ptem-' 
bcr 1762. 

The tree prodaces many long fmall 
branches, which are placed £p$it{c\y ; aiid 
the bearing fpurs on them arc placed at 
a confiderable diftance from one another. 
The trees become very large 9 and when 
old, they are conftaot, tho'^aot gceat 
bearers. They are fitted for ftandard^^ 
and make a fine a{>pearanrce with their bran« 
chy and wide-extenddd hepd^ This peaf^ 
tree is faid to have been originally broeght 
from France, tho' 3t is not fbtind defcribed 
in any of their catalogues. ' 

N^ 23. Red pear K<htTK {prnmfru^ 
turbinate^ carfie Unera faccbarMa^ Tourn." 
Mufcat Robert^ Quint.) is not very: large 5 
it is headed, the eye fomewhat depr^^d i 
it is protruded towards the ftalk, which is 
long, ftraight, and tolerably thick : where 
expofed to the fun, it is of a crimfon co- 
lour, but iliriped with red and yellow oa 
the oppofite fide* Its fiefli is tender, fweet, 
and mufked. It was ripe the beginning of 
September 1762. 

The tree generally grows vigOroufly, and 
bears well 



1 
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N^ 24- GrcT Honey pear is nearly "j^^^ 
round, being fomcwhat flattened towards ^''^^'<^-' 
the eye, but pcrfcdtly roiud towards- the 
ilalkf which is ihort and thick. Its colour 
is a browniflx green, or ruflfct-grey ; the 
fle(h is foft and fweet : when it continues 
any time unconfumed after it is ripe, it 
turns meally* It ripened the beginning of 
September 1762. 

The tree grows well, becomes very 
large, and bears pUntifully. 

• N^ 25, Early Achan is. fo called from ^ f**Oe.r^ 
its refemblance to the late Achan, which ^^ 
is much better known in Scotland. Its 
&ape is regmlarf round at the middle, with 
a fmall deprefHon towards the eye : it is 
alio protruded towards the ftalk, that is 
fhort and thick: its colour is a dark 
red and yeUow ; it is fhaped like the 
Achan, Its fieih is tender and fweet, tho** 
it is but an indiiFerent pear« It was ripe 
the beginning of September 1762. 

The tree is a moderate grower, its wood 
is ftrong, and it is a great bearer. 

N^ 26. Skinlefs-pear [fatispeauy Quint.) 
is a long-(hapcd pear ; for the greater part 
of a dark red colour : its pulp is tender and , 
delicate, and its juice fweet and agreeably. 

X 2 The 
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The tree grows regularly, and looks 
handfome in whatever manner you train it. 

N^. 27. Hapging-leaf is a beautiful pear, 
of a perfedt round figure, were it not a 
little protruded towards the Aalk, which 
is {hort, and of a middling thicknefs. Its 
colour is red and yellow : its fubftance is 
tender and juicy; and a delicious fweetnefs 
is found in its tafte. It was ripe the begin- 
ning of September 1762. 

The tree grows very large, and makes a 
beautiful flandard, but is no great bearer. 

N°. 28. Scots Bcrgamot i s a large pear, 
which would be perfedlly round, were it 
not a little depreffed towards the eye : its 
foot-flalk is thick and (hort : its colour 
is yellow and red : its fleHi is tender and 
juicy ; and its juice of a very agreeable 
fweetnefs. The fruit were ripe the begin- 
ning of September 1762. 

Tl^e tree produces fhort thick branches, 
and is a good bearer; ^vhen it is properly 
managed at firf):, it makes a £ne round full 
dwarf. It will alfo do very well as a half- 
ftandard, or ftandard, and is in every {hape 
hardy, and a good bearer. 
• The; above pears which are defcribed, arc 
fome of thofe that I carefully examined in 

the 
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the year 1762, the beft year for fruit that 
I have ever feen : they were earlier ripe 
than in ordinary years, $nd that fine feafon 
exalted all their good qualities to an extra- 
ordinary degree. I confidered them with 
attention, and endeavoured to form as cer- 
tain a judgment as poffible of their figure, 
colour, ftibftancc, tafte, and flavour, and 
have honeftly communicated the refult of 
my obfervations, and have generally made 
ufe of the vulgar names under which they 
are known in Clydcfdale. Befides thofe 
pears that have been made mention of, I 
liavc examined many others, the names^ of 
which I have not learned ; but I took a 
figure of ^ach, and defcribed them with as 
much accuracy as poflible, with defi^gn of 
communicating them to the public, as 
foon as I (hould be; able to fatisfy myfelf 
with regard to the fruit, the nature of the 
trees, as to their growth and bearing. I 
have purpofely omitted taking notice .of fe- 
veral fummer-pears, that are to be found in 
the works of the French and Englifh wri- 
ters on the fubjedl of fruit-trees. The cu- 
rious may confult their writings ; and by 
the diredtions which they will find con- 
tained in them, they will be able to apply 

X 3 . ' to 
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to the nurferymen, and may make trial of 
fuch kinds as they (hall chufe. For my 
part, after many years experience, I would 
recommend the kinds of pears that are de- 
scribed, and commonly to be found in 
Scotland, to any of the foreign kinds that 
are omitted ; as the fruit are at lead equal 
to, if not fuperior in goodnefs ; and th^ 
trees are much hardier, and feveral of them 
better bearers than any that I ever faw 
imported from France, or brought down 
.from England. 

Several of the pears that are lad describ- 
ed, only acquire maturity in ordinary /ea- 
fons about the middle of September ; fa 
that the reader is not to reckon it any mif* 
take, (hould they make their appearance 
even later than the time mentioned. But 
left he fhould miflake my meaning, it is 
proper to inform him, Ihat the fruit were 
examined not on their firfl appearance, but 
when they were generally ripe j and that 
by the beginning of a month, is meant 
from the firit to the tenth day : by the 
middle, is underflood from the tenth to 
the twentieth ; and the end comprehends 
all that remains from the t vyen; | ^^fa to the 
end of the month. 

Thefe 
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Thefe points being fixed^ we now pro- 
ceed to communicate our experience on the 
pears of the fecond clafs, clofely confining 
ourfelvtfs to the fame method that we have 
hitherto purfui^d. 

C L A S S II. 

Of Autumnal Pears. 

A L L of thefe may be kept for fomtf 
time after they are taken from the trees^ 
without lofing any thing of their goodnefs. 
Several of the kinds are pofieft of a very 
great degree of that perfedion which is to 
be found in pears. I ihall defcribe feveral 
of them, keeping nearly to the order of 
time in their ripening, and beftowing moft 
pains on the bed of the kinds. We now 
proceed to prefent our readers with fome 
good autumnal pears, that ripened' the 
middle of September 1762, and in the year 
1764, and were defcribed from the fruit 
when in a ftate of maturity : and tho' we 
arc ignorant of many of their names, yet 
\ve hope fome time after this, to be able to 
affix their names to the figures, which (hall 
be publifhed with all convenient fpeed. In 
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the mean time, the reader may confider 
with himfelf, if the kinds to be recom- 
mended are worth the enquiring after; 
that- is, if they are preferable to the 
kinds of this feafon which he already 
poflefles. 

N**, I . Keather is a pear of a middling 
fize, finely rounded off to the eye, and of 
an oblong fliape to the foot-ftalk, which 
' is generally fomewhat protruded to one of 
the fides ; and is fhort and fmalL Its co^ 
lour is moftly yellow r'its fubftance, iho* 
vifcid, has an agreeable juice, which is 
very taftcful. It ripened the middle of Sep- 
tember 1764. 

The tree grows regularly, becomes very 
large, and makes a beautiful ftandard- The 
Keather bears but fcldom ; however, in 
favourable fcafons, it produces very large 
crops. 

N°. 2. French Cornuck is a large pear, 
regularly rounded off towards the eye, 
\yhich is in fomeof them a little depreffed. 
It is of an oblong form to the ftalk, which 
is generally fliort and ftraight. This pear 
has commonly one fide larger and longer 
than the other : it is of a red, dun, and 
yellow colour 5 the flefli is tender and 

full 
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full of juice^ which has a pleafant tafte. 
It was ripe the middle of September 1764. 

The tree both grows well and bears 
well. It may be trained in any fhape you 
pleafe. 

, N"*. 3. I received the following pear 
under the name of Crawford : it is large^ 
and bellied; rounded off to the eye, which 
is depreffed; tapers off gradually tillit apr 
proaches near to a flalk^ when after a fmall 
round it flattens towards it. The foot^ 
ftalk is of a moderate lengthy anc^ gene- 
rally flraight : its colour is red and yellow; 
its flefh is tender, juicy, and fweet. This 
is as beautiful a pear a3 grows, full as large 
as the Jargonelle, or perhaps the * winter 
Good Chriftian. It was ripe the middle of 
September 1762. 

The tree produces its branches long and 
/parfe : they are of a middling fize ; it is 
riot very beautiful, but bears well. 

N^, 4. Watery pear. Under this name 
I received a kind of fruit which appears 
to pe to be well intitled to the name of 
Ruflct-pear, from its colour : for it is of an 
iron-colour to the fun, and fomething afh* 
coloured on the fhaded fide. It is of a mid- 
dling fize, headed, and rounded off to the 

cjrci 
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eye ; that is, a little protruded : it gra« 
dually diminifhes towards the ftalk, which 
is ftraighty and of a middling length. The 
fubflance of this pear is tender, and full of 
juice, which is agreeably muiked. It ripen- 
ed the middle of September 1762. 

The tree grows regularly, and is a con- 
ftant and great bearer. 

N^. 5. I received under the name of 
the Robin, a pear which perhaps deferves 
the name of the Mufcat Robert, as it does 
not greatly differ, either in (hape, colour, 
or taftej from the one of this name which 
is defcribed by Quintinye. Its figure is 
▼ery near round, tho' a ^little flattened to 
the eye. Its foot-flalk is protruded from 
one fide of the pear, and makes an acute 
angle with the other fide ; it is fiiort, and 
of a middling thicknefs. The colour of 
this pear is dark red and yellow 3 the fub- 
ftance is very tender and full of juice, that 
18 finely mufked, and of an exceedingly 
agreeable fweetnefs.' It ripened the middle 
of September 1762. 

The tree grows tolerably large, and is a 
good bearer. 

N^. 6* The round pear is fmall, per- 
fedtiy globular, with a very ihort pedicle. 

It 
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It is aih-coloured and yellow : its flefh is 
tender, fweet, and mufked. It was ripe 
the middle of September 1762. 

The tree, in its growth, not a little re^ 
femblQS the Scots bergamot, only its wood 
is fmaller, its branches more numerous^ 
and it grows fafler : it is a tolerable bearer« 

N^.7. The vinous pear is tolerably large, 
and almofl round : the one fide is general- 
ly bigger than the other, by its forming a 
protuberance before fending of the ftalk, 
which is long and crooked, and placed nearly 
at right angles with the little fide. Its co^ 
lour is red and yellow ; its flefh is tender 
and melting ; and its juice, which is co^ 
pious, is exalted by a vinous flavour, join- 
ed to a very agreeable mixture of fweet and 
acid. This pear was ripe the middle of 
September 1762. 

The tree grows moderately, and bears 
indiflFerently well. 

N^. 8. Chapman pear is equally round* 
ed off; but the one fide forms a much lar- 
ger circle than the other ; and this renders 
the pedicle of the pear, which is placed 
obliquely, ihorter on one fide than the 
other. Its colour is a fhining red and yel- 
low; its fubflance is vifcid, dry, and 

4 fweett 
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fwcct. It ripened the middle of Scptetn* 
bcr 1762. 

The tree gc ows well, and bears indiffe- 
rently well. 

N^. 9. Elftiin haft, or good man pear, 
is a large fruit, bellied, flattened a little 
towards the eye : it tapers off for fome 
way, and then is rounded off to its foot- 
ftalk, which is fmall and (hort. It is of a 
green and yellow colour : its flcfh is hard 
and dry, but of a very agreeable fweet 
tafle. It was ripe the end of September 

1762. 

The tree grows vigoroufly, becomes large, 
and bears plentifully. 

N^.. 19. Great Ruffelet. This peaf dif- 
fers from the little ruflclct, by being thicker 
and fhorter : the ikin is not fo polifhcd, 
Jbut more fpotted : it is alfo later of being 
ripe, and the juice is not fo delicious. 

The tree produces a few flrong woody 
branches thinly placed, andof great length. 
It is entirely unlike the little ruflelet, for 
it is juft the rcverfe. It is a bad bearer. 
This fruit is called in fome places of Scot- 
land the grey goofe. Quintinye probably 
was not accjiiainted with tliis pear ; or 
, perhaps he did not thir.k it dcferved a 

place 
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place among his good pears. — We now 
come to defcribe fome of the pears that 
ripen in the month of Od:ober : it is pro- 
ba'ble, that many of them are indigenous, 
in Scotland ; and we have juft reafon to; 
boaft of them, as few foreign pears of this: 
feafon can be compared ^ with them for 
either beauty or goodnefs 5 and the trees ia 
general arc hardier, and bear better thaa 
any exotic kinds. 

N^. II. Orano^e Bergamot is of a mid-^ 
dling fizc, nearly round, tho' it has its 
eye ccxifiderably deprefled, and is pro- 
truded towards the ftalk, which is gene-? 
rally long, thick, and ftraight. Its colour* 
is red^'and yellow ; mtlny of them have a. 
furrow down the middle. Its fleih is ten- 
der, and full of a muflced juice, which is 
dellcioufly fweet. It was ripe the beginning 
of Odlober 1762, on a north- weft ^afpedl. 

The tree thrives well^ in every form, and 
is a great bearer.- . - . 

N^. 12. Robine {iPyrus fruSlu ^kbofo^ 
JeJJileyex albidoyjlavefcente^faccharato^ odora-^] 
to^ TouRN. Robine^ Quint.) is of a large 
fize, and of a long fhape, often keeping 
nearly the fame thicknefs from one end to 
the other. It is rounded off to the eye„. 

6 which 
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which is a little deprefled, ptrticularly on 
one fide ; and alfo to the ftalk, which is 
deprefled in like manner as the eye : ix,% 
pedicle is fhort and thick. The colour of 
this fruit is a whitifh yelloWf and the ikin 
is foft : its fubftance is brealpagt without 
being hard^ and its juice is fugaredt and 
charmingly perfumed. The fruit were ripe 
die beginning of 0£ix>bcr 176a. The 
above pear agrees in fubftance and tafte» but 
differs widely in the fhape ankd iiaie fndm 
the French pear of this name* 

The tree makes a beautiful dwarfs e^a«^ 
lier» pr ilandard* for it grows mpderatdjr. 
The tree is generally old before it comes 
to bear. 

N^ 13. ^rench Bergamot> Ihercde«- 
fcribe a pear which goes under that* name 
in Scotland : it is almoft rounds being only 
a little flattened towards the eye, and a litde 
protruded towards the foot-ftalk, whidi b 
ihort and thick. Its colour is red and 
yellow : its flefh is tender and full of juicej^ 
which is fweet, and of a fine relifli. It wis 
ripe the beginning of Odober 1764* 

The tree produces but few wood-bran- 
ches, that are rather delicate. When the 
tree is thriving, it bears tolerably. 

N^ 14. 
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N®. 14, Late Scots Comuc| L ^ ^ large 
fruity of a true pear (hape, being rounded 
off from the middle to the eye, and taper** 
ing from thence to the ftalk, which ia 
very (hort, and fometimes wa?ed. Its co« 
loor is a bright red and yellow> and its 
Ada is foiooth and fhining : its fldh is ten*. 
der aad juicy, and its fwcet tafte is exalted 
with a vinous brilknefs. It waai ripe the 
beginning of Oi9x>ber 1764; 
. The tree tfarives well, and bears plenti^ 
fully. Thofe who are ikilfui in the art 
dF pruning^ may* train if into any (hape 
tfaeypleafe* 

N^. I y. pear-rofe js a fmall fruit, near-- 
ly round, with one fide larger than the 
other. Its foot^^ftalk is of a moderate length 
and thicknefi : it is rod, and of an a{h« 
coloured yellow. Its fubftance* is tender 
and dry, and is^ very pleafdnt, by an ailo* 
matic and fweet tafle being combined* It 
ripened the beginning of Odober 1764W 

There is a fummer pear of this name, 
with a long ftalk, which is ^ inferior to 
this in good nofs. • 

The tree thrives well^ and bears tole« 
rably« 

N^ 16; 
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N*. 1 6. Vicar is an oblong pear, pro- 
duced^ to the ftalk, which is long and 
ftraight. Its colour is yellow, red, and 
ftriped: its AcQi is tender, fweet, and 
muiked, but is rather too dry. This pear 
ripened th? middle of Oi^dber 1762. 
. The tre$ grows regillarly, and has nu- 
merous branches, which are furroanded 
with very fertile fpurs ; by means of which 
it is a confliaht and great bearer^ This tree 
15 fodiet^'oietf deArqyed by Coo intenfe heat. 

N^ 17, Autumn, or£ngU(h Bergamot 
{pyrusfru&ufiJilexfaqcbaratOi edoraio^ in on 
liquefcentet Tour^. La Bergamott^^QuxNT.) 
is a large found pear; generally flasttcned a 
little toy^afds die eye, and Toaiewhat de^' 
prefled to.thc.fpot-ftalk, which is ihort 
and thick. It is of an ircMi-green and yd- 
low colour : its ilefh 4s tender, and full of 
juice, of a 4ciicio«[s fweetnefs, and an 
figrefeable perfume. , This pear ripened the 
middle of ^O^tober 1762, on a fouth'^eaft 
^iped^d tvalj. >. • 

The trcq is neither fit for being trained 
as a dwarf or efpalier, but makes a beau-^ 
liful flandard or wall*tree, and is a plenti- 
ful bearer. 
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N\ 18. Muir-fowl-cgg i s a large peart 
which is nearly rounds being only a little 
flattened towards the eye, which is fome- 
^hatdepreded ; bat it is finely rdundedofFto 
the ftalky which is long, larger and gene- 
rally crooked. Its colour is red, grden^ and 
yellow; itsfleifa is tender, and juicy : it is 
Reckoned delicious by thofe who are fond 
of ittuch acid in pears ; fbr my part^ I 
tiiinkit over^boands inJthis fruit. It was 
i^ipe the middle of Odober i 762* 

The tree grows vigorottfly^ producing 
itehy long branches^ which are thinly 
j^laced io its head : they are in time cover- 
ed with ffMi^/, which bear copiotifly vthtn 
the tict is oia« 

' N^ 19. Gray good- wife is a pear of a 
toiddliiig fiiiei which might be reckoned 
rbunii,* were hot its eye a little depreiTed, 
and its fhape a little protruded towards th6 
flatk, which is of a moderate length and 
tfiickoiis : it is of a brown red on the: one 
fide, and of a greenilh yellow on the cMher. 
Its (Ubftanoe is foft and toughs yet it melts 
in the mouth : its juice is {vfttt, with a 
very agreeable pefume, which is peculiar . 
to this pear; It was ripe the middle of 
OAober 1762. 

Y The 
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"i^^f. t^^^ g^ows. yigoroully, makes a 
beautiful appearaacei and is a cpQ^at ajtid 
great beaf er; 

N^ 20. CreffaD f Psrus JruBu JeffHi^ e 
viridiJiavifcentCt utrumque ufffSiJicato, in are 
liquefcente, Tourn/ Crqfifne, QuiNi;*) is 
large and feipiglobular^ flattening almoft 
its crown to the eye, but nearly cifcular to 
the (lalk, which, is long» and generally 
firaight. It is of a gf eyi(h colour ouxed with 
red fpots ; when ripe, the ikin is rough j^ 
its feeds are remarkably large; its fle(b 
is exceeding tender and foft i the juice i8> 
copious, fweet, and brifk. Tliis.peaf doesi 
not agree with the deibription that isgiirea 
from Tournefort. It was ripe tbie niid4Ic> 
of O£tober 1762, on a fouth-^^ft Sifpe^ed 
wall. 

The tree is only fit for a wall in Scot- 
land, where it produces too much wpod» 
and is but a very indifferent bcigfrer. 
/ /2^ N^. 21, Vertc long, or longgrecn pear^^ 
y^^ / (Pyrus fruSiu odorato^ in ore liqwfcente^ 
i-io^ ' TouRN. La Verte longe^ Quint.) isl^ge^ 
^ ^"^^ "^ and long, of a true pear-fhape, witlx a thick. 

fialk of a middling length. It is general- 
ly of a green colour, freckled all over with, 
fmall fpots : thefe fpots are white where 



the ffctnt i^ colourccf by the fun, and of 
^ disirk grteii v^hettit is^ycHow, wWcH co- 
lottr die grectf acqtitTes* i<i rij^ening. Thefe 
pears areof ac rutfttt'cttlotff tiext the fan : 
their pulp is melting, foft, and juicy, and 
the tafte ill fbtfte fedfoiiS is fwcct and agree- 
able; in others, it lis fdfijrid. ft fiptriec^ 
lite nfii^ltf df O^ber 1*762, on i fcmth- 
eaft afpedfid vttklh The tvbrid of <htf tree 
is (trong, an^ grows rcgufarly. The Vtfrtd 
long makes' a beautiful appearance iil' every 
fliape, and beaf s admirably welh 

N^. 22^. Potinrfpear is a' very large ptSaf, y^cA^Ji^ 
of a femiglobular. figure, being flattened ^. 
tdvi^ttfs' thwr eJyd, wftrch is a Kttle depreflcd, /:^^ 
bttt perfcdtly circtrlar to' theftalky vrtiicU ^^c^^^t^,^^ 
is ftnall and (hort. The colour of this ^ *-^ 
charming pear is red, green, and yeJIow ; 
its fubftance is betv^^een tender and vifcid $ 
its taftc is fweet, atld in' its juice is fbrtie- 
thing of a' Very pleafant aromatic. It was 
ripe the end of OCtdber 1762- The treb 
thrives vigoroufly, and bears well in warm 
fituation^ and prbperlbils. 

N^. Z3'. 8wan's-£gg pear is of amid- 
dKng^ fi%e, oblong and rourtdiih, but a 
Kttic prbtraded towards the ftalk, which is 

Y z fliort 
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fhort and fmall. It is of a dark green co* 
lour : the pulp is fofti and the juice, which 
is copious, is of a veiy agreeable fweethefs. 
It ripened the end of Odober 1762, on a 
fouth-caft a fpcfted wall. 

The branches of the tree are apt to can* 
ker and die down in part, or entirely ; 
neither does a wall fave it froof this. Even 
when it is in a disfigured condition, it 
bears tolerably on any of the branches that 
remain alive. What pity is it, that this 
tree (hould prove fo delicate, when we 
have few kinds of pears that excel the 
fwan'srcgg J 

N^. 24. Mufcat Flcury^ fPvrus frtiffti 
globofo^ ferrugineo^ carne tmtra fapUiffima^ 
' To URN. Mufcat a longue queue d^automne^ 
Quint.) is a very fmall pear, of an almoft 
globular figure, and of a dark red, or ra* 
ther brown colour, with a long fc>ot-ftaIk. 
Its flefli is tender and juicy, with fuch a 
delicious perfume as is to be found "in np 
other pear that I know of« This pear ge- 
nerally ripens about tbe middle of October. 

The tree is not beautiful, for it produces t^ 
long naked wood-branches, that have but 
few bearing ipurs on them; yet it bears a 

great 
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great many fruit, for they are generally 
placed in clufters. It is called in fomc. 
places of Scotland Pear-nut. 

N^. 25. Dean pear (Fyrus fruBu tur^ 
binato^ feffilu fia^efcente^ in ore liquefcente^ 
TouRN. Doyenne^ Quint,) is reafonably 
large^ rather long than round, of agre^nifh 
yelloje colour, which is little altered by the 
fun. Its juice is fweet, and a little mufked, 
but has not a very high flavour. This 
fruit IS apt to turn dry and meally, after it 
is pafl its prime in maturity. 

The tree is beautiful, and bears much 
fruit, efpecially on a wall. a^ ^ 

N^. 26. Swifs Berganio t. This pear al ^ j 
refembles the autumn bergamot in fhape /^^ y 
and fizc, but is eafily diftinguiftied from '^ r^ 
it bijlte. fine flriped colour : its fubftancc ^Tf^^^^^^^^ 
and tafte is Jittle different from thofe ot the ^ ^ ^^W*^ 
Englifh bergamot ; but what intitles it to 
a place in this colle<^ion is, that the tree is 
hardier, and will make a fine appearanbe 
in the open air hi any fhape that you pleafc 
to form it into ; and it will reward your 
labour, for it is a good bearer, 

N^. 27. Monfieur John, Of this they 
reckon two kinds, the white and the grey. 
fPyrus fruStu tuberr>fo^ J^ffilu faccharata 

Y 3 carm 
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carne4ura/rov^}ii.LfAieJ^0edm9QviVT.) 
Thelp pears arc tolerably UrgCi^ their fub- 
{lance is hard and breaking, aiul their juice 
is fweet. It has be^n Qbje^od to them, 
that their fubftancQ is fpi^^etimes ^ttjr. 
The trees arc hardy> they mak^ a jgpfA 
figure in every (hape when propcdy traJA^ 
cd, and they generally bear wdU 

N^. 28. Mar<juis's pear (Pyrus fru&n 
tuber ofoyfejjilu e viridtfavefcentg^ mMuMsm^ 
gris confperfo^ carm tencra faccbarat^Lp 
To u R N . Ltf Marquis^ Qu int.) is very large 
and handfomely fhaped \ the head is flat, 
the eye is fm all and funk in, the belly bi^» 
and the fize diminiihes gradually to the 
ftalk : th9 fkin is rough and ycUoWj with 
red fpots; when ripe, its flcih is tender 
and fin^ 3 its juice is plenteous, and agrfe-» 
ably fweet. 

The tree makes, a good ftandard, cJwarf, 
or efpalier, and is a tolerable be»rcx^ 

N^. 29. Beurre fFyrus^fru3tuJ»aviffmo9 
in ore liquefcente, Tqu^nrfort. B^urr^^ 
Quint.) is a large pear, of an aval Ihape^ 
with a fhort thick foot-ftalk. The colours, 
pf this fpecies are fo variops, that they 
have occafioned the name of grey, red, and 
green, among the nurierymen : its fle/b is 

fine 
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fine mA delicate, and its tafte exalted by A 
fweet krodiatic perfuoie. It ripened <hc 
end of October 176^9 on a ibuth-eafl: af- 
ped. 

The wood of the tree is weak, the bran- 
ches are liumeroos ; it thrives well on a 
wall, tho' it is even there no great bearerl 
There are perhaps few foils and fitUations 
in Scotland, ih which the beurre will 
thrive and bear in the open air. 

The above are the kinds of autumn 
J)ears which I have thought proper to fe- 
ledt and defcribe particularly, froHi a much 
greater number of which I have madd 
trial. What de_termined me to make choice 
of the above, was, either thi properties of 
the trees, or the good qualities of the 
fruit. They are by far too numerous to en- 
ter into any plan that is meant for the ufe 
of a private family; and n^any of the kinds^ 
were they planted fn an orchardi would 
nevef indemnify the farmer, as thdy thrive 
but pborty, and the crops are uncertain in 
a clime like ours, fubjedted to foch vicif- 
Atudes of ^Veather, and extremes of hcai 
and cold. But the knowledge of Variety can 
hardly perplex the plahter, where the ad- 

Y 4 vantages 
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vantages and difadvaqtages of eack partU 
cular kind are fo clearly pointed out. My 
readers who chufe to be acquainted with ^ 
greater variety of Englifh kinds, may con-? 
fult Mr« Switzeo or Mr.. Miller, where 
they will find many other kinds of which 
they may make trial, 

I {hall novf endeavour |o comn^unicatp 
the knowledge I have acquired of the laft 
claf$ i made mention qf^ of the winter 
pears t|iat are commonly to be foqad in 
Scotland ; aqd (hall defcribe fi^ch kinds a^ 
are hardy, and generally bring their fruit 
fo maturity in prdinary f^^fons. 

CLASS III. 
Of Winter Pears.. 

I S H A L L^ in treating of this clafs^ 
begin by^defcriptfons of fuch pears as arq 
found to be fit for eating in the beginning 
of November^ and io proceed with the 
fruit that follow in the order bf (heir ripen- 
ing ; nor (hall I here defert my plan, but 
continue to pay a particular regard to the 
hardinefs of the tree, and the good quali? 

ties 
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tiC8 of the fruit« I begin with the fruit of 
a tree which was probably firft found in 
Scotland*. 

N^. I. Brier-Bu(h is a fmall pear, near-^ 
ly round, with a fliort thick foot-ftalk : 
yrhen fipe, it is of a red colour where it 
was exppfed . to the fun, and yellow on the 
other fide : its flefh, tho' hard, is juicy, 
and full of an aromatic tafteful fweetnefs. ^ 
It was ripe the beginning of November ^ 
176?. 

The wpo4 of the tree is fmall, the bran- 
ches are numerous, the fpurs on the bran* 
ches frequent, and the tree is remarkably 
fruitful. 

N^. 2. Achan is a large pear, with a big fic^ ' 
belly J it turns Icfs to the head, and flat- ^ a^^t^ 
tens to the eye, which is a little depreflfed. 
It is fpmewhat protruded towards the flalk^ 
which is of a middling length and thick* 
nefs. Their colour is commonly a dark 
red, or very deep blackifh green ; but this 
varies greatly, as does alfo their fhape, for 
I have feen them of a light green or yel* 
low, and many depreflions of diflferent 
iizes on their furfaces : but of whatever co- 
Ipur they are of, they have this in com- 
mon. 
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« 

HUAif that the pulp is fine, tofu ^mmI fr^, 
full of a rkhly fagared and peVfikiiifed 
juice^ which is of fo excellent a reKfli, as 
at kaft equalss if it does not" excel any 
tafte that is to be mtt with in peara. Thh 
^ear was ripe the beginning of Notember 
if 62, on a fouth-taft afpe€led walL 

The tree produces its wood regnlaify. 
Its (hoots are long ; they betonie foil of 
fpursi which are placed aU rohnd thenit 
near to one another ; and it is generally a 
great bearer when old. The A chan is 
h ardy> a nd makes a beautiful ngure in every 

TEape, when it is properly managed, whe- 
ther it make its appearance in the fruit*- 
^rden or orchard. 

N^ 3. Winter Thorn. fPyrus fruBu 
niagno pyramidatOy albidoy in ort liquejheniei 

JitccharatOf odoratOyTov R n . UEfpine d'lyteri 
Quint.) Its (hape is long, nearly pyrami- 
dal, prettily rounded off at 4ach end: its 
ft:in looks and feels like fattin : the colour 
h between green and whiter or rather a( 
ftiining yellow : its flefh is free and temkr; 
and its juice is a delicious mixture of fweet 
^d acid, joined to an admirable peffttme. 
This pear ripened the beginning of Novdn- 
ber 1762^ on a fouth-eaft afpe^ed wall. 

The 
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Tho tree produces long regular bran- 
ches^ th»t are thick fet round with bearing 
fpurs s among thefe, are produced fome few* 
thorne, or rather iharp-pointed branches. 
It mdkpB a fine appearance on a wall^ and 
16 a good bearer. 

N**. 4« VixgoleuJfe (FyrusfruSu longo^ € 
vtridijlcwejkewte^ in ore liquefcente^faccbarato, 
TouRN. La FirgouUp Q,uint.) is beautiful 
and large» of a true pear-£hape» but in 
ipme inclining to round. The colour is 
green when they are gathered from the 
tree, but turns yellow as they ripen. The 
fle(ht when it comes to perfedion, is ten<« 
der and melting, full of a fweet and (harp 
juice, which is a little perfumed. The 
pears of this kind that fall off too foon 
from the tree, tho' they become wrinkled, 
are excellent. But this pear in general is 
apt tp . contradt the bad fmell and tafte 
of any thing in its neighbourhood ; for 
which reafon, it (hould be kept carefully 
^t a dfiftanee from any thing ofFenfive in 
i^U or tafte. This pear ripened the be- 
ginning of November 1762, on a fouth- 
weft afpe<£tcd walL 

The tree has a (hining bark, produces 
plenty of fboall regular wood- branches, and 

makes 
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makes a beaatiful appearance on a wall 
when properly trained : it is no great bearer 
till old.' 

N^, 5. Chaflery (PynU fru£tu globojb, 
citrifonne^flavefcente^funSato^ inarelique^ 
fcente^faccbarato^ odoratij/tmo^ To urn. La 
Lefcbafferie^Q^i'^r .) is large and long-fliap- 
ed like a lemon» of a yellow colour when 
ripe. Their fubftance is fine, melting, 
and juicy, of a highly perfumed and aro- 
matic fweetncfs. This pear ripened the 
beginning of November 1762, on a fouth- 
eaft afpeitcd wall. 

. The wood of the tree is weak, its bran- 
ches are few, and produced at a diitance 
from each other : it is no great bearer till 
after it has flood fome years, when it bears 
plentifully- It is only fit for a wall in Scot- 
land, to which it is eafily trained, as it pro- 
duces but few branches, and grows regu- 
larly, feldom producing any , luxuriant 
branches. 

N^. 6. Ambrette fPyrusfruSlu globofo^ 
feJJilhferrugineOf in ore liquefcente^faccharato^ 
odoratiffimo^ Tourn. V Ambrette ^ Quint.) 
is nearly as large as the winter-thorn : it 
is round, and very various as to the length 
and thicknefs of the flalk. Its ikin, which 

1% 
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is rpugby and of an iron colour when taken 
from the tree^ becomes yellow when ripe. 
Its fleHi is tender^ juicy, and fre? ; and its 
tafle is of a delicious fweetnefs, which is 
exalted by . an aromatic perfume. This 
pear ripened the beginning of November 
1^62, on a fouth-eaft afpe<5ted wall. 

The tree produces few wood-branches, 
but many bearing ones, of which number 
are many of the thorns that it (hoots out. 
It does well on a wall, as its wood is fmall 
and weak : it is a conitant and great 
bearer. 

N^ 7. Saint Germain (PyrusfruSlu lon-^ 
go, e viridi jlavefcente^ in ore liquefcente, 
TouRN, La Saint Gey-main, QumT.) is very 
large and long ; they are irregularly (haped^ 
and very various in their figures. We have 
commonly found them of a green or reddiih 
colour, which turns yellow as they ripen. 
The pulp is tender, fometimes a little 
gritty ; it is full df a brifk pleafing juice; 
the fweetnefs of the tafle being much 
exalted by a little acid. It was ripe the 
beginning of November 1762, on a fouth-* 
eaft afpedted wall. 

The tree produces n^any regular and 

beauti- 
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beautiful branches : it makefr a fitie ajtSfiear^ 
ance in drery (hape, and is a plentiftl 
bearer, as well in the open air, as on ar 
wall. 

As the pears that are contained itt die 
five preceding numbers are alt of them 
French pears, we (hall now endearour to 
find out fbme Scots pears of the (ame fea- 
fbn. I fhall ofier a^ few that I hare care^ 
fully ejtamined, and prefer on account of 
their good qualities, tho' I am ignorant of 
their names. The firft I (hail make men- 
tion of, is the 
A A^ N^. 8. Round conical pear, which I 

L(^ ^have name? from Its ffia pe, bemg fine- 
/ ^ly rounded off from its', mtddfe to the 

eye, and from the fame part to the ftalk, 
being perfedly conical : its; foot^ilalk is 
ihort ; its colour is brown and yellow ; its' 
feeds are very fmall ; its fle£h is vifcid^ and 
of a fweet tafle: It ripened the middle of 
November 1764. 

The tree thrives well, and beats welF. 

N^. 9. Round winter pear I have de* 
ncnninated from its fbape, being nearly 
rounds with afhort^ fnrall, ftraight foot*' 
ilalk. It is of a yellow colour : the feeds 

are 
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are largCf and ita flpfli is trader^ and of a* 
vtry plea£uit aromatic fyreetaefs. It ripen^ 
edthe middle of November 1762, 

The tree grows vigorovfly^. and befirS' 
wclL 

N?. 10. The oblong round winter pottfr 
ia. thicket ^bout the middle^. wit}i its eyer 
ajEui> ftalk protr4ided beyond the circle': its. 
footrftalk is ifaort and thick: in its (hapcf 
it very nearly, reiembles the fwan's>-egg/: it. 
i$.o£ a^ftrawqolour :- its ftciiSh is tender andt 
fl^l.of juice^ which is of a delicipiis aro-» 
muic fweetpefs. It ripened the beginpiikg- 
of November 176a. 

The tree tV^^^s well, and producK!!;. 
muoh fruit. 

N.^. II. Winter bergamot in (hape ap47 
fize. nearly reiembles the autumn berga^t 
mot, but differs from it» by being mucjii; 
lighter in the colour, which is a greenUh 
yellow. Its foot-ftalk iS: fbort and fmall ; ' 
its fubflance is tough and vifcid^ dry» and? 
upplqafant to the tafte. It ripened the be*^- 
ginningof NovcmbeM76a. I (hall Jay no-, 
thing of the tree, as.no farmer o^gb| tp^ 
p]ai>t fo bad' a kind. 

N^. 12. Colmzt fPyrusfruciu tuberof^i 

e viridi 

8 
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€ viridi fiavefcenttt punSiatOf faccbaratOi 
TouRN.) is very large; its head is flat^ 
with the eye placed pretty deep ; its belly 
is larger than the h^ad i ftoni -this, thd 
iize dimini(hes irregularly to the fhlkt 
which is (hort and thick. The colouf of 
the fruit is green i Afc fkin is ipottcd , fofti 
and f mooth i t he flefh is tender^ and the 
[ttice fw eet an d agreclblc The fruit may 
be eaten from tl\e beginning of December 
to the month of April. The tree ^ill 
fucceed on any afpe<^> tho* the fruit will 
hardly acquire the proper degree of ma^ 
turity on any other than a fouth^rdt^ of^ 
fouth afped; nor need we tetkon od 
this fruit in Scotland, unlefs in Xovt 
wslrm fituations, and good foils. The 
bark of the tree is of a dark brown colour^ 
with white fpots. 

N^. 13. Green Sugar pear is rather 
long than round : it is flattened to^ 
wards the eye, and conical to the ftalk^ 
which is long, and pretty thick. It is of 
a green colour i its fle(h is tender^ and full 
of a very agreeable fweet juice. It ripen-^ 
ed December 2d, 1765, on a weft-north'' 
weft afpeded wall. 

Th« 
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The tree produces long wood*branches» 
which are furrounded with fpurs that bear 
pleotjfully. 

N^- 14. Saint Martial is a very large 
and long pear» of a pyran^idal ihape. It is 
of a bright draw colour, with fbme black 
fpots intermixed. The pulp is fweet and 
juicy; and of a vinous tafte. 

The. tree can only fucceed on . the bed 

afpcdtSy even on walls 1 nor need we reckon 

on ripe fruit on any other than fouth^ or 

fouth-eaft afpeAs. 

N^. 15, Winter Good Chriftian /^Pyrw 

frti^u magna y fyramidato^ ejlavo nonnibUru^ 

bente^ Tourn. Le Bon Chretien dbyver^ 

Quint;) is of a beautiful figure, long, 

and pyramidal ; it is from three to four 

inches broad, and from five to fix inches 

high; and according to Quintinye, . the 

weight is from one to two pounds. It is of 

a carnation colour, with a yellow ground 

when ripe ; its fle(h is breaking, and fome- 

times tender : its tafte is agreeable, having 

plenty of fweet perfumed juice. . 

The tree grows vigoroufly, is hardy, and 
bears .very large fine fruit on a well afpedt* 
ed wall, where it can alone be planted to 
advantage in Scotland. 
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. Many other kiods of pears that ripen af-- 
ter the beginning of November^ are to be 
met with in Scotland i hot let it fuffice to 
bare defer ibed (bme of the beft and'moft 
profitable kinds. Several others may alf(K 
be feledked from the French and Engliih 
ealalcgues^ and may readily enough be 
procured from the nnrferymen at London^ 
It is well worth the while of the curious 
planter to make trial of new^kinds, as he 
may perhaps at laft light on fome that are at 
leaft equal in goodnefs^ if not preferable to 
feme of thefe kinds thathave beendeicribed. 
Before I leave the fubjed: of pears^ it 
feems proper to take notice^ that the times 
. of ripening of particular pears are nearly 
the fame in the French and Englifh cata- 
logues. Can we believe that this is owing 
to the near rcfembknce in the foils and 
climes of the two kingdoms ? This wo 
muft conclude on the fuppofition of both 
of them having been the refult of accu- 
rate obp^vations ; but may it not be fuf^ 
, p efted, th at fome of t^^ ^"g^'^ TTli^^'"^ 
' h ave copied from the Fre nch^ w iihont 

havine troubled tbeir h^afk ahnnf nKfrrv^ 



^g ? From the preceding obfervations^ 
which have been made fucceffively for feveral 

year? 
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years with no fmall attention, we have 
difcovered, that the kinds of fummer and 
autumn pears which are found in the 
French and EngliQi catalogues, when they 
are planted in Scotland, are between three 
and four weeks later of ripening than the 
times that are there made mention of $ 
and notwithftanding this Co confiderablc 
difference in the preceding claiTes of pears^ 
the winter kinds ripen precifely at the times 
that have been fixed on by MonfieurQuin- 
tinye. This would perfuade us, that tho' 
our feafons are later than in England or 
France, with regard to their efFedls on 
fruit in fummer and autumn, yet on the 
whole, their lateft produftions are equally 
pcrfcdt in pears before the approach of 
winter, as in either of the fore-mentioned 
kingdoms. At the fiime time, our regard 
to tf uth obliges us to declare, that in cold 
and bad feafons, feveral pears of French ex- 
tradt do not acquire their proper degree of 
perfedion, tho' thofc that are proper to 
Scotland become perfedtly good. Winter- 
thorns, ambrets, and lefchafTeries, are in 
fomc years good for little; when brier- 
bufhes, fwan's-eggs, and achans, are ex- 
cellent in their kinds. It may alfo be ob- 

Z 2 fervcd. 
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ferved in generaU that foreign fruits arc 
more delicate in their natures, and fuffer 
fooner with regard to their qualities, than 
Scots fruits do. 

Having now finifhcd all that wc intend 
for the prefent on pears, we turn our atten-* 
tion to apples, of which there is a furprifing 
variety to be met with in Scotland ; but as 
many of them deferve not to be particular- 
ly defcribed, we £hall confine our inquiries 
to fuch kinds as pleafcd us mod, when we 
Were making an exadt fcrutiny of the pro- 
perties and qualities of feveral different fpe- 
cies. Thefe we (hall make the fubjed of 
the enfuing chapter, and fhall only dcfcribc 
fome of the befl kinds of them^ after a 
manner ftmilar to that in which we have 
treated of pears ; only we do not propofe to 
clafs them into feafons, as we have done 
pears, but fhall place them nearly in the 
order of their ripening- 



CHAP. 
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C H A P. IX, 

« 

Of Apples. 

TpHIS fruit, and indeed every othe r // ' ^ 
fruit, is as old as the creation ; and 



*■ .-^t 



:c 



tho* fpecies may change place by coming ' .-^ ' // i 
into favour, or be loft by falling into dif- ^^ - •'^'^ 
repute ; and tho' varieties in thefe may be 
produced by chance, or with defign, and 
be generally propagated from particular 
circumftances; yet the production of a ne# 
kind of fruit, I mean in the fenfe of the 
botanifls^ ifs inconceivable, nay, is impof- 
fible, v^ithoutthe interpofition of that Al- 
mighty Power which in the beginning 
fpdke the whole into being. 

We are told by feveral divines, that this 
is the fruit with which the fly ferpent 
cheated the mother of human kind, and 
whofe mortal tafte brought death into 
iJhe .world, and all our woe, with lofs 
of Eden. O fatal fruit! What a facrifice 
ihe made ! In^niortality for an apple. The 
fruit were harmlefs ; difobeying the man- 
date of Heaven was the crime for which 
yft fuffer. Shall we then fix this fruit ia' 
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tfae garden of Eden ? Be it fo. Homer has 
given it a place in the garden of AfcinouSf 
in the ifland of Pheacia. 

Theophraftus feems to have been well 
acquainted with this fruit He informs us» 
that they had both early and late kinds in 
Attica. 

Cato has made mention of feveral kind^ 
in his book on Farming. 
. Columella has taken notice of eigh^ 
kinds of apples, and given us their parti- 
cular names. -He hsts alfo made mention of 
three kinds of quinces that were to be found 
in Italy. 

Pliny's lift of apples I /hall give in the 
fame manner that I have done the one of 
pears. 



Latin. 

Petifia 
Syrica 
Melapta 
Muftea 



French* English* 

Pomtnes d'Api Apius's Apple 
De Calville Calviile 
Poircs Pear Mains 

Saint Jean John Apple 



prbicuiata. Rambour. Frank Rambourg. 



Beiides the above, there are feveral other 
^inds contained in his catalogue ; but it is 
no eafy matter to determine if there are 
among them any of the kinds which we 

at 
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at prefent pofTefs. It is here proper to in« 
form the reader^ that the above arrange- 
4xient is only according to the ppinion of 
Harduin. 

In the works of MacrobiBS^ a ftill greater 
number of apples may be found ; for he 
has given us the names of no le(s than twen- 
ty-three different kinds. 

Sect. I. Apples have been regarded 
not only as alimentary > but alfo as mcdisir 
sid^and with good reafon ; for where cam 
we find a food more agreeable aiid nourifh'^ 
Ing to people in health, or of eafiet digef^ 
tion, and ' equally falutary to the iick i 
Even the frndl of apples is remarkably 
chearing and refreshing to many perfons ia 
the languors of difeafes. It was probably 
for this reafon that they have been treated 
on by: Galen, Diofcorides, and many other 
able phyficians. Let me alfo obierve, that 
cyder well made, and of a proper agc^ 
may vie with mod kinds of wines, whe« 
ther you coniider it as a pleaianC or health*- 
fome liquor. 

Sect. .11. It is now proper to treat of 
this fruit as a planter, in which charadler 
I may obferve, that they begin to ripen 
the end of July in Scotland. Xhefe are the 

Z 4 very 
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very earlieft kinds $ and thofe that follow 
make their appearance in a very agreeable 
manneF; for as they conftantly fucceed one 
another, they may be made ufe of without 
interruption the whole year round. 

Sect. IIL The particular apples that 
are (imultaneous with the pears of the fc^ 
veral feafons, continue longer without fpoil- 
ing than the pears of the fame feafons ; that 
i^f they perlifl longer in a ftate of maturi- 
ty , or may be eaten for a greater ipace of 
time in a (late of perfedtion. 

Sect. IV. Apples have been Icfs flu- 
died than pears, nor are thofe yet reduced 
to any diftindl order. The apparent diffi- 
culties have probably deterred the v^riters 
on this fubjedt from making the attempt ; 
nor is order likely to be ever introduced, 
confiderin'g the multiplicity of new kinds, 
or, to talk like a botanifl, the varieties that 
are from time to time introduced. 

Sect. V. It is to be regretted, that the 
names of many kinds have no relation to 
any property or quality of the fruit; fo that 
they are not in any manner affifting to us, 
in knowing or afcertaining the kinds. 6e- 
fides the above, the names they bear ara 
often vague, inconfiftcnt, an$i fanciful. 

Few 
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Few of them are general; and if we except 
a very few, none univerfal. Whether or 
not this is likely ever to be remedied, I 
fhall not pretend to determine; only I 
cannot help obferving, that many of the 
kinds which are commonly met with in 
Scotland, are neither worth knowing nor 
preferving : that as to the. go6d kinds, or 
fuch as are really valuable, they are more 
eafily known, and more readily diflinguifh* 
ed by the fight, than by any other defcrip- 
tion. For inftance, a grey leadington, gol- 
den-pippin, golden-rennet, calville, non- 
pareille, or Apitis's-apple, are almoft uni- 
verfally known ; for after regarding the 
fruit attentively, and confidering the trees, 
we may acquire fuch a diflind: idea of 
both, as fhall enable us afterwards to know 
them, whenever they are prefented to our 
fight. 

Sbct. yi. Many kinds of apples re- 
femble one another very nearly in their 
fliape, fize, arid colour, as the fummer 
and winter pear-mains, &c. yet are fuffici- . 
cntly diftinguiflied by their feafons of ri- 
pening, peculiarities in the figure, man- 
ner of growth, of the wood and fruit- 
branches, as alfo in the leaves of the trees, 

which 
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nvhich will ferve to afcertain many kinds 
to the attentive obferver, tho' the know- 
ledge of many of thefe particulars is not to 
be conveyed in words^ but mud be learn- 
ed from infpedtion. 

Sect. VIL A very great difficulty arifes 
to the curious in fludying of apples^ from 
the multiplicity of names beftowed on 
fome particular kinds by different perfons* 
Some kinds have been clafled togetherj tho' 
of very different fizes^ and even no fmall 
variety obfervable in their (hapes; but 
notwithdanding the above, as a refem- 
blance is to be found among them in fome 
of their effential properties, we (hall fup-* 
pofe this manner of clafling to be founded 
in nature, and exhibit a few of the kinds 
that have been thus ranked. 

Sect. VIII. We fhall begin with pip -> 
pins. T hey are generally fmall : feveral of 
tTicm greatly referable crab-apples in their 
figure; and perhaps from this circum* 
ilance, or their having been originally raif- 
ed from feeds which are called pippinst 
they have obtained their names. They 
are of all feafons. Van pippin probably 
firil came from Holland ; it is the earlieft 
of any of the pippins. The following 

kinds 
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kinds are all good apples : Hamilton pip*;(>i / Y^ 
pin, Ozlon pippin, Goflar pippin, aromatic Ci/(ru^ 
pippin, lemon pippin, Kerton pippin. Hoi- iL^j^ 
land pippin, P^grfnn'.^ pippin, and g£ildsn 
plppjn- The laft named is highly valued 
by the English, and juftly ; it is a charming > 
jind pleafant fruit 

Sect. IX. Rcnaets a re another clafs 
of apples, that were probably firft raifed ia 
France ; for we muft conclude this from, 
the name, which denotes the fubftance of 
their fle{h. They are all of them late of 
ripening, and will keep long. If they are 
preferved with care, fome of them may 
continue good for more than a twelves- 
month. Of this kind there are golden 
rennets, gray rennet s, and white rennets 
there is likewise the golden renncting . ^ 

Sect. X. Ruffets were probably firft 
' raifed in England, and have been fo deno- 
minated from the colour of their fkins. Of 
thefe we have many, that are fimply called 
ruffets. One fpecies gets the name of 
Wheeler's ruffet, and is eafily diftinguifh* 
able from the above. Another fpecies is 
called Aclemy's ruflet, and is evidently 
different from both of the preceding kinds. 
A fourth kind has with great propriety 

been 
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been called the golden rufTeting^ from the 
mixed colour of its coat. 

Sect. XL Pear-main« are*denomi* 
nated from their (hape, which a good deal 
refembles fome kind of pears. Of this 
Icind of apples we have a confiderable va* 
riety ; they are to be found under the 
names of fummer pear-mains, winter pear- 
mains, Loane's pear-mains, royal pear-r 
mains, and white pear-mains. 

SECt. XII. Leadif^gtonfi jtre probably 
of Scots original $ for fo far as I know, 
they are to be met with in no foreign ca- 
tialogue of apples. They are of different 
ieafons, tho' they are a good deal like one 
another in (hape ; they vary al(b in their 
colour. Of thefe we have four kinds in 
Scotland, that are readily known from one 
another ; they are the fummer le^dingtop . 
the ftoup leadinfyto n. the gray leadingtons , 
and the white ^eadi p gton s^ 

Sect. XIII. Before the entertainment 
it is proper to prefent the reader with a 
bill of fare, informing him what he is 
to expeft. The beft of early or fummer 
apples have their pulp> when ripe, tender, 
juicy, and fweet. Several of them have 
their tafte exalted by a very agreeable in- 

4 termixture 
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termixture of acid» which is cooling and 
refrefhing, and exceedingly falutary in the 
fcorching heats of fummcr* The apples 
of autunm are fooiewhat firmer in their 
flefhy of a higher flavour, and more plea- 
fant tafte. 

. The winter kinds are the firmefl of all 
in their fubflance, of the moft exalted fla<- 
vour, and the higheft relifh : when chew- 
ed, they difTolve in the mouth, and charm 
us with their poignant and tafleful juices. 
Sect. XIV. Nature does not entertain 
us with fuch a profufion of fweets in the 
article of apples, as (he does in that of 
pears. The tafles are fewer, and the fla- 
vours not fo various : the acid is generaU 
ly predominant in the fird genus, a deli-* 
cious fweetnefs prevails in the fecond 5 a 
brifknefs of tafte is common to both, but 
is fo peculiar to each kind, that it is eafily 
diAinguifhed. The aromatic, or mufked 
flavour is only to be found in a very few 
kinds of apples, but is copioufly united to 
the fubftance in many different fpecies of 
pears. We are pleafed with the j)reaking f»'^\J'^ .ti 
fubftance o f apples ; we are delighted with ^^-^^ • • i 
the melting tendernefs of pears. By the 
greater duration of the firfl, (he has com- 
penfated for the fuperior excellency of the 

fecond • 
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xy ^/ / fecond : a nd every grateful foul will regard 

%Qth as blefiing[s beltowed on mankind by 
the beneficent Author of. nature. 

Sect. XV. It is now proper to give 
a particular defcription of fome of the beft 
. kinds of apples^ or at leaftof fuch as appear-^ 
cd to uSy on a careful fcrutinyj to be the 
moft commendable, and beft to deferve a 
place in the fruit-garden. Our views were 
confined to finding out fuch fruit as may 
make a figure in the defert, and be eaten 
with pleafure. Kitchen apples arc more 
generally known, and fliould for the greater 
part be profcribed the fruit-garden. It muft 
indeed be acknowledged, that many of 
the kinds well merit the attention of the 
farmer; for they are great bearers, and are 
very profitable when they are planted in 
orchards. To the kinds.which iliall be here 
defcribed, if fuch as have been imported, 
from France, we fliall add the chara<fters 
of Mr. Tournefort, and the names of Mr* 
Quintinyc, in the fame manner as has been 
done in the preceding chapter on ^ars. 

Sect. XVI. It is proper to warn the 
reader, that the ftiape of any kind of apple 
varies greatly, even among fuch as have been 
produced on the /ame tree ; fo that wc 
were under the neceffity of. fcleding an 

apple 
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iipple of the (hape which Teemed to be the 
moft common to the kind. The colour is 
generally defcribed from fuch fruit as grew 
in the open air. The time of ripening is 
fet down when they appeared to be in the 
higheft perfection. If the planter is fo dif- 
pofed, he may make choice of feveral fum« 
mer and autumn apples that are (imultane- 
cus with thofe defcribed^ as many of the 
fruits of thefe two feafons are nearly equal 
in their degree ojf goodnefs. The winter 
kinds are perhaps the beft that are known. 
N^ I. Teuchat-c^g is a fmall yellow 
apple, of a reddi(h hue where expofcd to 
the fun : it is in (hape not unlike a grey 
leadington ; its pulp is tender and juicy » 
its fmell is chearing, and its tafte plea- 
fant, when planted on a north wall. The 
fruit will continue on the tree till the 
month of Odtober ; and the longer they 
hang on the tree, their fmell and taile be- 
come better. This fruit, when produced 
in the open air, is commonly ripe in the 
beginning of Auguft. The tree produces 
fmall regular branches, and makes a gpod 
appearance in every ihape; it is alfo a great 
bearer* 

There is alfo a ^nter apple which 

6 exaflly 
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cxadly refemblcs the above, and is gene- 
rally called by the name of the wiptcV 
Tcuchat-egg, It fubftance i$. tender, juSfy^ 
^ and fweet. It was ripe th e beginning of 

/C^ h^ L Marc h 17 6^^ 

UA, ^^ The tree grows vigoroufly, and bears 

^ A**^ N^ £. King apple has little to boaft of 

as to its colour^i but it is pretty large« and 
pf a good taAefor the feafoji* 

N^ 3. Magdalene apple is a fair and 
beautiful fruit. Its colour is yellow^ and 
ilriped with red ; the flc/h is fre^ and 
juicy, of a pleafant fmell, ancl delicioui 
taftc. 

, The trees of the two preceding kinds 
much refemble one another ; that is, the 
wood-branches of both are flrohg, they gp w 
vigoroufly* neither are they bad bearers. 

N^. 4 and 5. Summer Calvilles f Mains 
fruStu magnOf dilut} rubente, et inodorh^ 
TouRN. Calvilles d'EJle^ Quikt.) are of 
two kinds ; the one of a white colour, the 
other of a red. They are both of them 
large long fruit, (haped alike, and flattened 
at each end. The flefh of the red is not 

r 

coloured, as in the autumn calville. Botji 
of them are very beautiful* and the 

taftc 
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tafte of their fubflaace is plcafant and * 
agreeable. 

The trees are rather delicate^ and apt to 
fufFer from the colds in fpring that fo fre- 
quently happen in Scotland. They are to- 
lerably good bearers. 

N^ 6« Van Pippin is a round and fmall 
apple, finely coloured with red and yellow. §/ y^ 
Its pulp is free, juicy, fweet^-and agreeable. /^ rT^"^ 
The wood of the tree is weak, its bran-r aTo^ 7 - 
ches are regularly placed, fo that its figure 
is beautiful. It is hardy, and bears well. 

N^ 7. Ozlon^ Pippin is pretty large, 
roundifh, and flat at each end. It is of a 
light yellow colour ; the flefh is firm, with 
a fweet and pleafant juice. 

The tree is generally vigorous, and its 
growth is regular : it alfo bears well. 

N^. 8. Rcmbourge (pomus pregrandis^ 
prcecoXf tenerrima. To urn. LaRambaur, 
Quint.) is a very large French apple, ftrip- 
ed with red on the oije fide, but green on 
the other. The fubftancc of this fruit is free, 
and the tafle agreeable. 

The tree does bed as a flandard. 
N^. 9. and 10. Autumn Calvilles fmalus 
fruSlu magno^ intenje rubenU^ violat odore. 
To URN. Les Calvilles d'Automne^ Quint.) 

A a . There 
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'thefe appk« afrht'g^e bnd^loiygfi'furaing&fi^ 

towards the eye) ih (hapclh^ cgca&lj^cre^' 

femblc each odiet, but tfa^ mex]f>t}tem:i^ 

of a lied colour all otrtr, andi<tbrt>therfof 

a white. The^firft bagitrioMbaiice of ui 

red colour^ et«n CD the lOm ultife'flefk.of 

both Isbredkingf; «afltbfi » ijpkftfiuit tafto; 

and charming^flaviHik rM R SWidserlits^ 

ferte<)« that AoEwhSte-is tlie:rbrft.f. •. i-vi- 

The! ^rtes «f 'taiih^ fcihdsbawB rather: idot 

Yititt in Scotldid^ryetlfacylbeartelertfily. 

r ^^^4^ ^** 1 1 ' Grey Leadington is of amiddBiig 

J* ' fize, a longttti }li9r|iie»^taaft;Auri^ifat8dlcr 

(^ a) tW^ towards the eye. ''The \cak)fiirti!\^,^fii^ 

f ^u ^ t^nd fe a ^rk green or grcyr thj^iafttofe 

^ ten freckled'; tne hetA is.^r^^-tnndWigK 

jiiicv, fWeet, a»d agreeably pbrflnnf^fli^ 

fmeh iS delight:^!; THe pi|>paifi tas^pjMt 

ed in the center in very large cells, a^is 

applets truly goe>d» fijpentnf tbtcmry/t$lher 

^pple/ if w6 «^ct|)t the gdldea-pippifvliind 

golden^reArtbt 3 nor is it excdledjb^.i^lHh^ 

'^of fhtfe kmds* ./;:.;!.: ih 

^ - The tree is hardy, grows. reguhrfys; and 

4jeari^ tohrafely wetl. It vnlhinctnAiip 

4^tYf manner, tvhether :yDtt|!^ot At* ts « 

Jft iftdajil* or ' halfi-ftan dardi - On\a waJ!^ jis> ^ 

'4wffrf or tfpthni'r ^ : : ' ' .t:- b,i ,-i : ,n«;- 



f 



16'} of. a. good fiT^Mi^. &i» ih^pc; ipf A 
grtf.m:dtxki»d^OB:»ptic,6ith but a Ibright 
£cd^oa* the.x>thfir : , the ik& is delicate^ its 
juk^ verf^^attf ;aiujlri oC «li f^eeablc flar 
touc . / Wihen k turpa wriokkid j ijt is gopd 
fonoodiios^i jfoff it laim i^i flu^pur b^foris 
it Jbeifins^; be wrJakJcdw iiTbiB name :i8 
^iven to a ftvit in: SoDtJktojd^ ^m^bicM is f^r 
inferior ia gOQdaip A to . thcj Ffecqiqh- Mindt 
iTJic «r«e:;Othdvbsr)«ad boMS tolerabjj 



lojfAK: i^i' lApfciih apple /^Ms fru&u 

^^^^jkftlykit^wiT b|r a lively red colour . all 
4]$rMi iits far£u3e^ a cbin and delicate flLJaa 
its) putp'isu fbfti its. juke .iweetaod agrees 
«My;perfciiiMfc}. ; This ia a?)ghftfgiioe!]ijttie 




^ • * 



tne IS beautiful,, and a gr^t^b^f^er^ 
» «N^. X4v , :GoIden-ceiinet jtt ftly iQcrit; tl^e 7 ^^^^ > 
fttsktfificb ^tb^the grey and white renpct«, /^"^"^^^^^^^ 
the* both are good applesi It ia of ^ ipidf*- ^^^gT^ 
dltDgfizxi^aMiidiih, but. ra;ther long, fqmc- '^ ^^^^^ 
what flat at each dnd, with tb« eye i|nd jftfilfc '^ ^^^^^^^t^ 
a little 'dejpfefied. Its <k>k>urf ;wlicn ripq, 
HS ^dork .yetiovTi witb:aiilifltle riiC<^bt ftr 
very dark red on the funxxj^ifi^^.: i^s Bo/h* 

Aa a tho' 
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tho* firm, is meltmg, its juice dclicioufly 
fwcet, and of a fine flavour. 

The. wood of the tree is ftrdng, itgrows 
regularly, and bears ^ell. '* 

N**. 1 5. figldcn-p^pp^'^^ ^f ^ fiiiaH, near- 
ly round ; fome of them ire lohgiih y tht 
eye and ftalk are little dcprcflcli.' They are 
of a beautiful yellow colour, and fpottcd ; 
their flefh is firm, but mcttiiig,' not very 
juicy : their tafte is an agreeable mixture tif 
fweet and four, joined to a rich flavour. 

The tree grows regularly, and where it 
thrives is very beautiful, biit is^ ^pt td difc 
down every fpring in part, where the-fitui- 
tion is cold, Notwithftariding which, 
it i^ generally a good bearer t ^ f doe^ 'e^ ^ 
f^f^^^f nfly pn a pflraHi fc-^ftock j , w hether platlt- 
ed on a wall, as a dwarf or effj^alier. * "" 
' N^ 16. Winter Pear-Mains /^^^^y/arxyPMr- 
iufeffili^ ruhrt,faccharatOyfuttvijJitfiOy^o\ii^^. 
^IjC's DrnePermeihs d' Angkterrk^ QOiN.) afe 
"^of a middling fi2:e, neaHy round', 6hly -a lit- 
tle depreflcd towards the eyf'^irid ftaTk at 
each end : therr coat is rtifleNyellow \^^hen 
•rfpc, and of a red colour tov^ards thfr fuH ; 
theii- fufaftarice is tender; 'theif''Jmcetsx>f 
'a vinous bnlkhefg, joihtfd t6 a very ngrce- 
• able" rtiitur<^ dF^acid and Av^«. ' This de- 

' ' JlClOUS 
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licipm^ fruit was ripe the . .^ivi of OdxDber 
1762. . , 

The tree thrives well, and bears well. 

N°. 17. Royal Pear-Mi|in exadly rc- 
f^hle^ thp abave in flxape; &^c, and co- 
IpoXy nor dqps it diifer much in its qualit 
tjes. It ripqn/ed^he h^gimiing of Novem- 
ber J762. 

^hp tree, is delicat/e» and apt to be killed 
inpar^y wheaeyer ^the. fpring is^ cold ; yet 
it bears weJL 

jN^ 18. Non-pareille is a pretty large 
appki roundf except the depredion of the 
fla|k aD(4 eye. Jts colour is a ruiTet^red .to- 
Vr2ir4s; thQ T^^)r ^nda darj^ yellowon the 
0;ti;ier iide; tbe flelh is firm and meltiog.; 
th^ .t^fte is brifkf and very.pleafant. Ijt is 
in eating for feycra^ of the winter months 
and all the fpring months ; nay^if it is care- 
fully kept» for fome of the Xummcr months. 
The tree deferves the fame .character tbut 
h^s hpen given N° 15. when treating of the 
golden-pippin^ 

, 1)1°. 19* Naked applei s a b cgutiiiiyjruij, 
broad towards the ftalk, which i$ fomt;-^ 
>yhat depreifed, and turns narrower to the 
eye, which is placed on its crown ;.that is, 
jfi littk flattened* Its colour is yellow/ its 

A a 3 fieili 
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ffefh is breaking aiid tAldef, trrd^ffe ]mc6 
is very pleafant to the u(l<:. It may be 
eaten from the begitinihg df December tq 
the jnonth of May* V '' 

The tree in spring fs late of protrndhtg 
its foHage itid bkrifibms, wMch gi? es it a 
good chance for^cartug ih ftiaftj^bad fea-f 
fons, when the early flowers bf the <rther 
kinds have been dfeftroyed' by 'ttie fevetity 
df the cold. Thfe' wbod^bWiiehes df Uie 
tree are ftnaHjitgtowsregofeHyi and naalc^ 
a fine appearance in every (ftitpe in the friHt- 
garden. The tree Is hardyy^ ini generti^ 
tearJ*r«ll. ■•' '= -■!f-••••^•■- .:^••■ 

■ N*. 20. Salmoti appk isalfttf4ior¥itf(t- 
dUng flic, tfti«ceft not far freim ihe^fftlk, 
ta the dtpreffibn of which it is'^aitlAally 
rounded oflT: W ' turns ftriallA- '96- i^t top, 
dnd flattens to the* eye. It Is dPJf Btig^f itd 
fcoJour dn thi onte tide, #hfeh*=fe^s li«8*a 
yellovV on the dther. Th«* fiJfWteii* i« 
bi'eaking and' tehdefi and '!he=- juice oF-a 
brHk and agreeable taftc'ThS^fJait h In 
eating in Decetnfber, and conlintii^gootffbr 
tnaiiy moriihs. ' -iIj'" J.,-. 

The tree'grdws regularly /"a&d -ii gene- 
rally a good bearer. 

, :fd the precejiiflg'" numbers might be 

added 



a449d raanf pther very good kiivls of applesjf 
jb^tirom the above k^d^ {nay,i?e feledbcd 4 
Apffici^fit odI^?(^ipn for. the fruit^gardcn, 
unlefs it is very cxtenfiv«,> and we ihall 
giire a pafrtin^i^Ur Hfl: for orch4rds by itfclf ; 
nxmyoi wbMb iQay W oacafioaally ad^ 
Dotted into ^ vt^tyl^S^ plans : only permit 
us here fo inform the reiider^ that i nClydei^ 
^ate the fallowing, applcf tf^y be had« and 
9Tp much qominended b}f feveral piaatera : 
JUdyrapple> fi^gg^^^jp^giff^ fMmpcr 
Ifgadinpt oqs ftptjip-leadi naiaaig yrow ^ cstsj^ 
^pndui (vf^ry^ diiferent frofin'the one defcrib- 
c ole^houfc , ft rawberry^ c qpmifT^ry** 

>yi| Haitukon^pippi n^ r^gets, A clepi£ - 

'.t^ g gldeji-rafleting, wbj je appig rof 

JMcwcripf, . ^r^een^lofter^ Gar g nappl e» Carfe 
ofXSqwrigs , Qiiqen of Engknd, wiqtgrjji, 
W^ntpr pipp in^ Fullwood^ a fiiji. oaany ^th?f$^ 
tpotediomttq be made mentiop of^ |t js 
.now proper t^tiyat of qwn<;c«, for the fa,kc 
x^ffach'plaatfrsa^ are fond of variety;; fl^r 
is .this fruit 'without its merit ;^ bq t here; »fe 
xviai^ have, rficourie to ithe ejrperieaq^.of 
others^ ^s we have but few Qp^ortqniti^St^f 
jf j^aminipig anjf variety, of i^inGc^s. ^ j^ 

I 
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C H A P. , X. 

•Of Quinces. 



T T is highly probable^ that this fruit 
was in high cftccm among the anci-p 
erlts^ confideriftg that it was dedicated to 
Venus, the Qoddefs of Love ; and hence 
perhaps arofethc cuftom of lovers prcfent- 
ing it to their miftrcffcs. Virgil, in his 
third Eclogue^ which is written in imitar 
tion of Theocritus, fays, 

Aurea mala decern mjfi : eras alt era mil tarn. 

It makes no fmall £gure in the verfes of 
the Grecian and Roman poets. The vrxi- 
ters on Agrituhure of botk nations have 
taken notice of this fruit, and made men- 
tion of feveral of the kinds of quinces that 
they pofTeiTcd. Pliny has averted, that it 
was firft brought to Italy from the i/land of 
Crete j and Ser^nus SammonLtus had pof- 
fibly this aflertion of Pliny's in mind, when 
he fays, 

I 

• I 

Autque poma Cydon Cretais mifit ab oris. 

The t:inds of quinces that. are to b^ 

found 
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found made mention of in Pliny's works, 
are more diftindly marked than any other 
kinds of fruit of which he has treated. 
His firft kind is» Cbryfomda incifuris dif" 
tinSa. This is faid by the critics to be the 
golden apples^ aurea makif of Virgil, and 
feveral other ancient poets. It is more than 
probable, that this is the Portugal apple*^ 
quince of the nurferym.en at pre fen t. 
His fecond kind is, Nojiracia odoris pra^ 
jlantijjimu This criterion will undoubtedly 
difltnguiHi the kind ; and yet not a fingle 
author that we know of^ has taken notice, 
of this property in any of the quinces that 
are cultivated in Europe, We would glad-i> 
]y decide this mAtter» but we iacknowledge 
curfelves unable,, as we have only /een a 
few kinds of qidnces ; ib we leave it to be 
determined by the teflimony of fuch nofes 
as are not fpc^ed with faufiing among. the 
curious in fruit. The third kind he calls. 
Strutbe^f and informs us,- that it is fmall 
and late. The fourthf Mujiea^ is an e^rly 
kind. The iifth» Mu/vmum, is covered 
with down, and the only kind that is eaten 
raw. The fixth is a fma^l |cind that grows 
in the hedges, and fmells ftrong. See Plin^ 
Oj>er. Harduin. vol. L p. 738. ^ 

6 Quince- 
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kai$, and low wann fituations^ and fcldoqi 
tool out to great 4QCoq^ip:Sp0tlaxid, : thc^ 
we haire ieen them .^ivc^ ^^dn^r ivelkw 
Hblknd,paiticii^cfylf^l^ pi¥^* 

ed on.the ,vei^ai:af:ditd)cs tbat ^icxe fillM 
wkh mudaad filch* It is fK^f tq^jdpubced^ 
Vat that the; ;ii^l profp^i^.Hmd bear oo 

H well afpcaqii^ i» 5tq^ifl4r «ho' *W 
tbriTe hot p<9(pir]^<jii|i.|the qp^n air^ rand^^^fwr 

Teiy indiiiereiitly. ' BuddiQg zod .g^^^ng 
oftheoa »a^^ jh^trw; Jwpr;^ 
better, accoajd^oj ^im^ *^^^^ :t W :fi«8 
is fekkxn praftiiqd. TM^j^ow j^il ^^ 
are to be met with io the iiurjterj^ jvb^^ as 
I have ^ot ftudied the frufti I MlgM^ ^ 
kinds and tbeji* ch^radters Uon JMr. ^^%r 
fstr^ who wa$ np tmd judge «l!;j&«i<« /^ 
Fruit^G^irdvr^^ page i97» i^^j^ 

N^« r« is the Portug^ appl6«q«hiq^ ; |t 
i^ rp called from it» (hape^ sod tbeiil^enisfs 
of the frttit ta an 4pplc. . This ia the hffk 
of any of the (|amceSy being ar large ycUvw 
fraitt tender, j^eafant, and foon boiled. 

N^« 2, is the Portugal peaj^uince ; it 
ia denominated from the refianiblance i|i 
Ih^pe to a pear : it is little inferior in good* 
.fiefs ^%p the other. 
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- N^, 3- Th* Biirtery quince is good, but 

'K^. 4. TKc Lyons quince ii large, of a 
yellow colour, and gdod. 

N^, 5. The Brunftriefc quince is large 
9lnd white;, 'bttlit is ififmof in goodnefs to 
tfe« PorfergaF kifldf . 

N^. 6- The-Briglifh ^iftncc h downy all 
over its furfacCf is often ftorty in its fob- 
ftande^ and is hot compaf^We to ihc other 
in goodnefs. ^ - '^** 

The ancients tirere fotid of quinces 1 they 
biliet^ed them ' healthfoth^ " eat them raw^ 
ft6#ed; irtd preCervca. At pfefent they arc 
AK>ft}y ufifd in tarts made ih to marmalade, 
6^ preferved With fugar. The natural taftc 
df them is agreeable to few pdlates, ib that 
they are almoft only to be ftiind among the 
Curious, who delight in collefting variety of 
kinds in fruit > and while the trees fucceed 
lb i)f in our dSmate when fhey are planted 
in the open '^ir, they are not likely to be- 
iWme generali efpecially confidering that 
we have fo teaniy better kinds of fruit that 
iblaini all the room which we have to ^are 
Mpn our walls. 
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CHAP. XI. 
Of Medlars* ,: 



" • • ' . . ;.' 



i. 



npHIS fxoit was well knowviiin Greece 
^ in the time of Theophraftus ^ for he 
has made mention of feveraJiJundsi Itisilitt 
Mefpilus of Pliny^ >who has taken notice t^ 
thre^ different kiads : firH:* \A»tbedon : ik-i 
cond*, Setania: third, Ga//Via«.: The firft 
was probably the Dutch os/edlar, thefeeond 
the Neapolitan, and thelhicd^thftcofmnon 
medlar. Several of the botanilb, itnd paiH 
ticularly Sir Charles Linngsus, haveenttoie^ 
rated many fpecies of this fruity. butl pto^ 
pofe only to make mention of fuch: kinds 
as are planted for the fake of the fruit. . 

Should the reader turn tb> the articld 
Mefpilus in the laft edition of Mr. MiHwfi 
Pidionaryt he will find every kindran^d 
according to the botanifts. Thus forgfitfbl 
of his plan, and difregarding his: titles of 
Gardener's Diflion^ry^ he has . ;attcmpied 
^ Botanical Didlionary joined to the.fi^r^ 
mer ; by means of which he haa* con» 

inded both» and (hew n little judgment 
io citben^He ought to have confidcred, 

that 
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that horticulture and botany are entirely, 
different 1 and that the planters have other 
things ia view than fludying a fcience ; the 
terms of which ^^sh has been reformed by 
Sir Charles, require great iludy and appli- 
oaotioiH and more. time perhaps than many 
gentlemen can I fpare,. or chufe to htftow. 
TJie learnedLianseutsfaadiirviei^ the confti* 
tuting fuchj genua's aitd fpeciei^, as wetc 
founds by him ta be. produced invariably in 
nature. Varieties, as they are believed to 
be accidental /made no part of his fhidy 3 
yettb^ are the proper objed of the plan- 
ter's cane,, while, he ardctttly pur/nes the 
knowledge of fffuit, and ought to have 
been the fdeftudy of Mr. Miller,, who had 
ttndertaiccn to inftru^fl him. A country 
gentleman inclined to ^laot fome of the 
bacftr kinds of medlars for the fake of the 
fruity turned to Mr. Miller's Didtiona^y'; 
but unable to feledt tbem from. the. farrago 
tiiBce given, -he perufed the article, "and 
tocliimed^: " The deuce take the. fellow ! 
Does he pretend to make hawthorns pafs 
with honeft people for medlars ? Noy no, 
tiiexheat is too apparent; letbim k^ep thcfe 
fotifais hedges, with a plague on him/' 
, M^edlars will thrivb in the open air in 

feveral 



5^6 TCfr riLtriTw<>AlLDElJfift. 
§twfd fhoK sn^SMthndb fitg/ttaw ^^w' 

^ tt»^ A s the tfdcgiarrifc itfino.trtniiiitf^; 

ed to advmrtage in the fnnc*gpirdiin^«ri)taei 
4icy may help (o fonnianagtuliidr vtrirtyU 
71^ frotC <^ the ifisdln»tfeff{tbbft>ir>MpC 
Ibr ibjsie timi bdf^rcitbey afttf6i ifar biiiD^ 
ttied I forV^iMitoKdtng 4b the'vpoot^thcgf ars 
only deliciomSiii decay .r: I-tftoB ipwrfent Jifcy 
Mfiidetr with dKee diffinreotilkiodsy * ihainafd 
cafily diftinguifliiUQ tjgmri'Each^hotbbfalAD 
s^ipeai-aacd of »the ttidbs tud^t^At BstAtJi^ii^ 

N^. I. Tfad^OreaC Dtttohl ihedlar^blid 
firuit are thelar^eftand *i>cAcaf vnyxiA woi 

The tre^grdwfc TigDrauilif^dio'iiivn^u^ 
larly^ aod isigoooraiiy'atjgood baarcfliitt 
bas no thorns ion the branduiSi// '^'nl ^dt 
• N^. 2. Comoioti oiedhir. his thans od 
die branches: the fruity liioi imailerdni 
the former^ are good/. --^ ; : ' 

This tree growls m0re4«gulariy. tbauvdw 
preoedingt and will make either ii: llattd*^ 
icHtit ftandardy balf^^^ndtrd^ or d«racf»": 
'• N^. 3« Neapolitan nediarr or Azeide* 
3}hi$ kind came from Italy , to Bniafai. 
The fruit looks well, arid are pleafintio 
ibnie taftes. 

The 



..^he twc wHl tfairivaiin the opett iair in 
war titT<lb9ttUoiiii : and aattcft ^a faanAibaie 

be yltftcd <»tiiyhttc;thDrmi or peir»ftgckt» 
aadrt«aincd.tta}; any* of •the^^opolbs Att 
the plaater'flialUdiicltac% ^ri' 

: ,WeAduldvl»wafiling^intiiett%B(S):du« 
tocjihd ancient^ aodto Mr.' ToornofDit, if 
«ro paflbd oror^iif fifeacs ^ar kiiut i»f ftok 
vhicli; caaoAilutfek a. particular genus i<i 
helhL Thistiai ihsr^toriitei^tiroB^ ^e Soritm 

that ahd pJ8D|de: of AtticsL'tpD^ t^m 
Iddds^iiaad' miojr-liaB jEaada' cmtlaH of 
four kin^c^ tml cdiftnigtuflied them : hy 
iit^aent ^arharj:. the 6s& with lAfiDd 
Huit; :thc ftDOnd' with pcQa>ifaq]cd finihi; 
the thirdt withr!oval fruit; and the fourth 
ho caUS' ^ahmna&'r^ .from its fuppofed 
imlaes of icUriilg colics j- or gripes in tbs 
belly. The three fpecics that are firft 
fiauurdv are. &> be found in Tournefort's 
Inftittitionsi under the name of Sorbus $ 
the.laft kind under that of Crategus. The 
ft Uit- of the (ervice-tree is ta be treated 
asi medlars ; for like themv they are not 
«ataUe till pdtrid. 1 

It 
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«It is not to be doobted, bat that 
the different kinds of fervice*trees will 
thrive and bear in many places of Scot* 
land, tho' of the care and culture that 
is required for managing them> we can fay 
little from our own experience. 

Many kinds of thefe fruit-trees may be 
had from the nurferymen in Londcm. 
I fhall defcribe one kind of fervice from 
Mr. Switzer. The Pyneunidal fervice* 
tree prodnces its fruit on the iides of the 
branches next the fun, [this is probably 
a miftake] the fruit are of a dark red co- 
lour, pretty large, and eat as pleaiantly in 
Oiftober as any medlar. We now proceed 
to treat of a much better kind of fruitt 
when it grows in fuitable climes. 



CHAP- 
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CHAP. XIL 
Of Fig-Trecs. 

BEFORE wc come to treat of nuts, it 
is proper tagive fome account of this 
fruit* which ouinot be ranged with any 
kind of propriety under any of the claffcs. 
that has been conftituted. Fig-trees oir 
walls and in cafes we have frequently 
(cen in Scoland* and on thefe fruit ; . but 
wc never law any of the fruit in perfedtion 
in this country ; that is, good and ripe ; . 
tnd had Africa' produced no figs better thaa 
ours* in vain had the great Cato fhewa 
them in the fenate at Rome, the Third 
Punic war never had been begun, nor Car* 
thage deftroyed. See Plin. Opera Har^ 
duinu vol. i. page 745. 
, Mr. Quintinye prefers this fruit to every 
kind of tree- fruit whatever, and conimenda 
in a particular manner thc^ round white 
fig, and the l on^ white fig, as the kinds 
lEESTarc fureft of fucceeding in France, or 
rather about Paris. Should any gentleman 
in Scotland incline to make trial of a few 

B b . fig^ 
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fig-^trees on well afpcded walls, the trees 
will certainly thrive and bear, tho' the 
figs do not acquire matuiity. From the 
well knov^ candour and accuracy of Mr. 
Quintinye, we may reafonably conclude, 
that the above kinds of fig-trees have as 
good a chance of fucceeding as any other 
in this variable climate of ours. Making 
ufe of mats, &c. to prefervc the trees and 
fruit from cold, whenever ttie weather is 
ievere, will prove very ufeful for the preier-p 
vation.of both. However, as I have rea« 
ion to believe, that the fuccefs of a planta^ 
tion of fig-^trees is v^ry doubtful, even in 
the luckieft £tuations, I difmifsthis frait» 
as I only aim at conveying ufeful inftruc- 
tions to the really curious planters* 



CHAP. 
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C H A P. XIII. 

Of tbe third Claf^, or of Nut-6earlag 
Trees in geiieralj md of Alxpond^ in 
particular, * • 

T^HE eatable part of all thefc fruits « 
- contained within a (hell, or hard 
eover : it is very different fram both the 
clafles of frmt«that have been defcribedi 
for in both of th^m^ tve cciifume the pulp 
that furrounds the plantules contained in 
their proper coverings ; whereas, in this 
clafs, it is the included plantule which we 
eaty and for the fake of wluch we raife 
and plant the trees. 

The fruits of this clafs are not nume- 
rous in Scotland ; there are only almonds, 
walnuts, chefnuts, and hazelnuts. 

Almond-tree, Amygdalus. I have fecn 
a very large tree of this kind in a vigorous 
ilate, growing in the open air in Scot- 
land, and loaded with many fine fruit. But 
the lituation was uncommonly favourable, 
being low and warm, and entirely fhel- 

B b 2 tered 
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tcrcd from north and caft 
this fruit is fo good when d 
chafed at fuch an eaiy rate» that I ima- 
gine it is labour loft to plant any of them; 
However^ ihould the curious planter in-« 
fift on having fome almond-trees for the 
fake of variety, they may be furniihed 
by the nurferymen witji three or four 
different kinds ; and by planting and 
training them on a wall, as has been di- 
reAed for peach-trees, I don't doubt but 
that they will iiicceed very well, and 
bear tolerably in low warm iituations, 
where they are ikrcened from the injurious 
particles of cold* 



« 
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CHAP. XIV. 

Of Walnut «nd Chcfnut Trees, with the 

Fruit. 

yUGLANS bf the Latins, or the waU 
^ niJt-tree, deferves the planter's care on 
a double account, as well for the timber 
as the fruit. This tree is ofteh to be met 
with in Scotlapd, both in gardens and or« 
chard s; thp' I would baniih it from both, 
and ^iTpr^r/* Qf If \xi th? fr^^ manner as oj 



?rijy/>>frgpc Tf fucceeds excellently when 
planted in (ingle rows, as may be (ctn at 
^nverara, a country-feat of his Grace the 
Duke pf Argyle, in the Highlands of Scot* 
land. 

While the trees are youngi they are ge- 
nerally froft-bit by the fevere cold of 
fpring. This feldom fi^ils to kill the ex-> 
tremities of the branches for fome way 
down, after which a lateral bud fprings 
from the found part below, and becomeit 
the ftem : hence the reafon of the crook^ 
cdnpfs of the tree, whi b Mr. S^rit^^r, 

B b 3 with* 
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without attending to the caufe, has pro- 
pofed to remedy, by tying the new fhoots 
to ftraight fticks throft into the ground at 
the fide of the tree ; a method which muft 
prove both troublefome and inefFedtual. 
Asmoftof the trees are raifed from the 
feed, there is an almoft endlefs variety of 

. the fruit irt ifeapc, fi^e, and colour, 6cc. 
wJrich has afforded an opportunity of im- 
pofing on the ignorant fuch a multiplicity 
of kinds, that I hav€ feen a catalogue of 
walnuts fcnt to a curious planter from Ame-* 
rica, that contained above five-and* twenty 
different fpecies ; I fiiould rather have fzid 
different names. 

When this tree has gfown for a num- 
ber of years, it becomes much hardier,- 
and refifts the fevereft colds in futh fitua« 
tions as are tolerably fheltered ; there they 
bear plentifully, and in good fdafens the 
fruit acquire pcrfcA maturity. Walnuts 
are mod healthfome when green ; for then 

^ they can be freed from the ikin that covers 
them, which it is not eafy to feparate, if 
Ae fruit are once dried, in v^hich ftate 
they are imported from abroad. The fkiri 
or cover of the fruit is a bitter af^ringent^ 

7 and 
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mid apt to occafion pains of the throat to 
thofe that eat them. 

The beft way of raifing walnut-trees is 
to plant the largcft fruit you can get in the 
places where they are to remain ; keep 
the young trees free from weeds about diie 
ilem for a few years, or till they over* top 
the weeds, and then they may be left to 
(hift for themfelves. 

It is geqefally alledged, that walnuts 
trees fucceed but indifferently after being 
tranfplanted. tiowever, (liould any plan- 
ter incline to give them a place in the fruit*- 
garden gr ^r^hardj they no^y have theii: 
branches divided by pruning, and be train- 
ed :i(i like inanner as fritit-trees, till the 
ihape is conforn^ed to th^ place of his^ 
plan that they occupy. After all, I ann 
afraid that the fruit of tb« wainut-tr^O 
wiil \>o precarious in iDofl places of Scot.^ 
land, ' j^ 

I l^five fepB tbeoi planted alternately 
with frqit-^tr^tw for feveral acrts pf $in qr- 
chard, as a^fq in kitcb<?n grounds« nei||[ie( 
of which pr^^ices ^^fprvc to be tq(iitate4» 
fpr f^eafoqs tl^ajt will projt^e fpo obvipqs to tb< 
inte^ig6nttQ neod to )>« ina4e .aidOtipD of* 

B b 4 The 
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The chcfnut-trcc may be raifed for the 
fake of the timber, or planted for the fake 
of variety among foreft-trccs ; but we need 
never reckon on the fruit, as not even the 
beft feafons bring them to any tolerable 
perfection in Scotland. Where it grows in 
a loiv, (heltered, warm fituation, it make« 
a fine tree. 

C H A p. XV. 
Of Hazel -Nuts. 

T N order that the planter may have it 
^ in his power to treat his friends with 
all kinds of fruit that are to be found in 
Scotland, I have added this chapter with 
a view to inform him, that by the induftiy 
of the gardeners, we may poflefs a variety 
of hazel-nuts, fomc of which are efteem-- 
ed.to be good kinds of fruit. The largeft 
kind is called philberts, and the kernels 
are reckoned delicious when eaten green. 
There are two other kinds of hazel-nuts, 
that are fmaller in fize than the philberts : 
the (hell of the one is of a red colour j that 
of the other is of a white. We are told, 

that 
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that the bed kinds of thefe trees are fuch 
as have beeiv grafte d in Ho lland, This is 
one of thofe prejudices that are without 
any foundation ; for trees grafted from the 
kinds that were originally procured in Hol- 
land, muft be equally good with thofe that 
were imported. 

The philbert-trees are not very beauti- /- ^ 
ful : they are very hardy^ tho* they bear J'^'^tf' 
but indifferently. All of the kinds ought ^^*-^^ ^ 
to be carefully fireed from fuckers ; if theic 
are negledted but for a (hort time, you will 
have thick buflies inftead of trees. 

The fruit of the philberts, in my opi« 
nion, are not preferable to the hazel-- 
nuts that are commonly gathered in the 
woods. 



CHAP^ 
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CHAP. XVL 
Of Mulberries* 



TXT" £ ihall be^a with theie, being the 
^ ^ firft article of the fourthclafs, which 
^e have denominated faidl fruit. Mul- 
berry-trees have been cultivated by anci- 
cients and moderns of almo£k every coun«- 
tryt where they could or can fucoeed. 
The trees are very neceflary to all fuch as 
breed filk-worms i but we only mean, in 
this place, to coniider them as. fruit*tree$; 
Pliny fays, that the unfolding of their 
leaves in the beginning of fummer, is a 
proof of the cold weather being over; and 
from his works has this miftake been 
copied by almoft every writer on bo*- 
tany and gardening fince his time. The 
truth of the matter is, a cold feafon re- 
tards their appearance ; but we have often 
very pinching injurious weather after their 
foliage is fairly expanded. 

We can procure from the nurferymen 
three kinds of mulberry-trees^ diftin- 
guiflied by the colours of their fruit, 
which are black, red, and white. Mul- 
berries 
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berries ripen very well in good feafons in 
Scotland, vvhen the trees are planted on a 
wall in good afpeds, or in warm fituations 
even in the open air. 

The black mulberry is a good bearer, 
after it has grown to five or fix feet high 1 
but the while feldom bears till the tree is 
old : it makes the haodfomcft tree of any 
of the kinds. We can fay little of the red, 
as it is not often to be met with. 

All the, kinds may be raifed from feed 
by fuckers , which the trees fend oflF in plen« 
ty ; or by layers, w hich readily take root : 
, they may alfo be grafted on each other by 
approach, which promotes their bearing* 
A light rich foil, a warm fituation, and 
^ood afpedt, is neceffary for the fuccccding 
of thefe trees i and fhould the curious 
planter incline to make trial of a greater 
variety of them than what we have mkde 
mention' of, he may procure fevcral other 
kinds i which, tho' natives of Virginia, yet 
thrive in our foil and climate. 

The feeding and rearing of filk-worms 
by the leaves of thefe trees, is an agreeable 
amufement to fuch as are fond of natural 
hiftory, 

CHAP. 
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CHAP. XVII. 
Of Goofeberries. 

« 

np H E S E fruit arc generally known in 
*"" Scotland, and are agreeable to aloioft 
every taftc : they arc^ bcfides, very health- 
fome when ripe; but a? for the unripe 
fruit, as they are commonly made into 
tarts, they deferve no fuch charader. I 
fhall defcribe only a few kinds, which I 
take to be the befl; and as they make their 
appearance in fucceffion, fo the planter 
may enjoy one or other of thefe kinds for 
many weeks. Beiides thofe, I intend to de- 
fcribe many other varieties or kinds of 
goofeberries that are commonly cultivated. 
N^. I. Green gaikins a rc the earlicft of 
any. They are large and fmooth, of a de- 
licious fweet taile, and an agreeable flavour : 
the bufh has few prickles, and is a con * 
ftant and good bearer. 
^^". 2. Nutmeg goofeberry is large, 
fhaped like a nutmeg, of a dark red colour 
when ripe : the fkin is fmooth, and the 
juice is very agreeable to the tafte. The 

bufli 
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bufti has not a great deal of prickles^ and 
is a tolerable bearer. 

N^. 3. The yellow goofcberry is not (b 
large as either of the above nnTround and- 
fmooth ; when ripc» its juice is exceedingly ' 
fweet, and very pleafant. The bufh is eafi- 
ly trained^ it grows regularly, makes a 
beautiful appearance^ and is a conflant and 
great bearer. 

N^* 4. White goofcberry is very large 
and fmoothy it is very juicy, and its tafto 
not unpleafant. The bufh grows regulkr- 
]y, and is a good bearer. 

N^.5. Thcrou gh round red goefeberry is 
thecommoneftofany: itsjuiceisof a pica- 
fant acid tafte. The bufli grows irregular- 
ly, and. the branches have frequent prickles 
on them : it is a good bearer^ 

N^. 6. The Jmooth red poofcbcrry is 
fomewhat fweeter in its tafle than the 
rough-red, and the bufli is not fo prickly, 
neither is it fo good a bearer. 

N^. 7. The bpttle*gQofcberry i s a black 
or dark-rdd berry, of a long form, fmooth, 
and almoft tranfparent. Its juice is diffe* 
rent in tafte from that of any of the above, 
and is very agreeable. . The buih produces 

but 
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but few branches, the prickles are rare : it 
is a bad bearer. 

N^. 8. The rough, or Paiher j jowny 

fellow goofeberry, w hich is wry kte of 

ripening, in good ieaibos i$ a tolerable 

fruit, but in bad feafons is watery and four, 

«r infipid^ The bufli is dwarfilh, ha» 

ttiany prickle«» aiid is a great bearer . 

Q)smJAp^ ^The beft method ot propagating ai|y 

/^^-^ *! ^©f the above kinds, is to make choice of 

^^^A-'^^^ a bearing branch with a long ftraight 

ftem ; cut it off floping from the budiy 
and thruft in the cut end five or fix inchei 
into the foil, on a north afpeded border. 
This may be done any time in the jead 
Septembe rs in the month of Od&bqr« 
er even till d>e beprjnnin ^ of ApriL Co- 
ver the ground about your cuttings with 
litter or dungi and watfer theia next 
ipring and fummer, if the weather H 
very dry. Such of them as have gttMva 
vigorouily the firft year, may . be fa^^ 
tranfplanted in autumn. But fuch as 
have thriven but indifferem^, you may 
let fiand another year, and th^n they wtti 
be provided with good roots, and fucce^ 
furely when planted* 
- In 
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. la tFainiiig of tb^m, tccp your bufh 
to a fipgle ftcm> for a foot and an half^ or 
two foot high from the furfacc of the 
ground : leave only a few regular branches 
at equal diftances on its head. If vigo-* 
sous (hoots make their appearance whe« 
the tree is young, and are ill placed, 
break them off from the tree ; which is 
eafily done, by pulling tj^em in a diredion 
from the branches, or item, where they 
take their rife. If, on the contrary^ they 
are well placed, and can contribute to 
forming a well-fhaped head, encourage 
them* Be fure always to keep the heads 
of your bu(hes fo thin, that the branches 
do not cover or crofs one another. Shorten 
none of the branches, uulefs when they 
ftiaggle too far, or hang down their ex- 
tremities. The mamier of clipping thdr 
heads with a pair of hedge fcifTars, whicli I 
have feen put in practice, renders their hcadb 
too full of wood ; the fruit become faiall» 
and are gathered with difficulty ; whereas, 
when the bu(hes are trained . afi I luure 
direded, thty look handfome, beac pleA«- 
tifully, and the fruit ace hrge aqd wett 
tailed i they are alfo gathered With eafe. 

The 
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The borders on which goofeberries are 
planted^ fhould be laboured after the fame 
manner as has been directed for the bor- 
ders of fruit-trees; and dunging them 
once in two years, will make the buflies 
grow vigoroufly» and render the fruit much 
larger. 

If any planter is fond of raifing new 
varieties of this fruit, they may be obtain- 
ed by fowing the feeds and rearing the 
plants till they come to bear, when every 
buih will produce a new kind of goofe-* 
berry ; I do not fay a good kind. 

CHAP. XVIII. 
Of Currants. 

IF we credit Mr. Anderfon oil Com- 
merce, they were firft planted in Eng- 
land in the year 1533 5 but this is proba- 
bly a miftake. The juice of the currant, 
tho' it is acid, yet is very pleafant^ cool- 
ing, and refreihing, proper for allaying 
third ; and both its tafte and flavour are 
excellently prefervcd in jellies. Of thefe 
fruit wc have four different kinds, all of 

which 
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which deferve to be planted on account of 
their good qualities. They are the Jarge 
white curran t^ the r ed currant ^ the y^lfiSfT 
currant^ aiS3^thc bl ack currant* The black 
are^ preferred by feveral perfons to the three 
precedin|; kinds, as they believe tha^ 
they are more healthfome. Their juice 
has indeed more fweetnefs, and lefs acidi- 
ty. All of them are to be propagated, plant- 
ed, and treated as goofeberries« 

The accelerating and retarding the cur« 
rants feems to be of no ufe, as they can 
^ kept through the whole year, either 
preferved, or in jellies. The fruit of all 
the kinds grow much larger when the 
bu(he$ are planted on walls. 

Many other kinds or varieties of this 
fruit may be procured, but they refemble 
ione another very near in the tafle; and tho^ 
the bulhes or fruit may vary in fome things, 
yet they are not worth the multiplying. 



Cc CHAP. 
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CHAP. XIX. 
Of Raipberrle^. 

nr HERE arc three kinds of this fruit 
to be met with in Scotland : they 
arc only diftinguifliablc by the colours of 
the fruit, which arc iC£l> whitCy and j^el- 
Jow> They are all much alike in good- 
ncfs ; their juice is fweet and agreeable, 
by a peculiar flavour wliich they poflefs : 
by adding fome of their juice to that of 
currants^ in making jcl]y» it heightens 
the flavour of the currant-jelly, and ren- 
ders it pleafanter to moft people's taftc. 

The bufhes (hould be planted at fuch 
a diftance from one another, that the 
ground may be eafily delved , or dunged 
Vipf \yf gf) the rows 2 ;ind only a finglcplaQt 
fhould 'Td« permitted to fpf ing up from a 
particular root. The bufli produces its 
wood in one year to the proper height, 
and bears fruit the next year, after which 
it dies down near to the root; fo that there 
is always in fummer and autumn a young 
flioot of wood along with the bearing buih. 
And vehencver the fruit are gathered, the 

2 old 
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old (hoot (hould be broken off, or cut 
down near to the furface of the grounds 
and only one of the young (hoots left for 
bearing fruit the fucceedrng year. By this 
managementt and keeping the ground clean 
between the rows, the fruit will be large 
and good^ provided the plantation is made 
on a north afpeQ> 

C H A !>• XX. 

Of Strawberries, 

THE planter Will (ind in Scotland 
five different kinds of this excellent 
fruit. The low creeping bufhts that produce 
four of the kinda, are very hardy: and will 
'o( per and bear in alnfioft every foil and 
(\tu ation, if they are properly planted and 
managed, _ At the (kme time, it is certain, 
that the richer the glebe, and the warmer 
the afpeft, the earlier, larger, and better 
will the fruit be. As this fruit is agreeable 
' to all taftes, I (hall defcribe each of the 
kinds particularly, and add fome ufeful oS- 
(ervations to dir^dt fuch gentlemen as miy 
' poffibly have attended but little to the 
(ubjeft. 

Cc 2 N^I, 
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N^, f 18 the red wood ftrawbcmL. The 
^aU plants of this kiod are to be fpuod 
in ^reat plenty in the woods^ generally on 
dry grounds where they bear without any 
eulture. They thrive very well whea 
tranfpUnted into the gardtfn» and bear to«- 
lerably. ' They are the earlicft ripe of aoy 
of the kinds : they grow .pretty large^ and 
become flat on the oppofite fides^ and 
pointed » as they approach maturity ; and 
when they have acquired this, they are of 
a dark ^ red colour : their fubftance is 
melting, and their juice has an agreeable 
fweetnefs, joined to a good deal of acidity* 
N*^. 2 . is the Virginian ibrawbeccy ^ 
They. are of a light red colour when ripe, 
if they were expofed to the fun ^ but of a 
pale red or white colour, if they grew in 
the (hade. Their ihape is nearly round, 
except where they are joined to the foot- 
ftalk : they are large and juicy, of a finie 
flavour, and delicious tafte. The buChes 
of this kind are eafily known by their Urgft 
fmoothy ihining leaves j th^ are great 
bearers^ and in fuch general efieem, that 
^ey are etery where to be met with. 

N^. 3 is the white wood ftrawberry. 

They are round, of a good flavour, gnd 

.6 pleafant 
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pleafant (harp tafle : they begin to ripen 
ibon after the Virginian, and continue to 
yield ripe fruit to the middle of September^ 
or later : when the feafbn is favoufable> 
you may gather ripe fruit from them till 
the month of November. They afford 
but few fruit at a time« but produce maokf 
through the feaibn : their Hrft fruit are the 
• fweeteft; for as the yetf advfinceSj the 
acid becomes more copioqs^ ajad their 
Juice more watery and infipid. 

N^. 4 is the Polottiao, or Haut^bog. ft 
is by fonae people called the Burgundy 
ftrawberry. This is a larger fruit than any 
that have yet been defcribed : it is general 
ly (haped like aumber i, of a purple 
colour when ripe : its juice is fweet^ and 
of a moft delicious vinous tafte, an4 
icharming flavour* Its fruit are raifed on 
a high ftem above the rough leaves. When 
they approach maturity^ they fhould be* 
lied to flicks to fupport them, for they 
turn heavy and fall dowa, and are either 
eaten or Aimed by fnails, or both ; or they 
are fpoiled by the foil, become mouldy, and 
rot. 

N^' 5 j fijhe Chili ftrawberry^ The un- 
common fize of the fruit would recom- 

Cc jj mend 
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mend this ftrawbcrry, did not the baren« 

nefs of the plant, and indifFcrence of the 

fruit in Scotland, render it little efteemed. 

% /I j\ ^^Strawberries (hould have a rich good 

> /foil, and the buihes be planted in rows 

"> ^*^ **^ two feet diftance from each other : the plants 

ftx ujtU^ may be placed at one foot diftance in the 

rvi^' rows: the ground fhould be frequently 

laboured, and the richeft manures, fuch as 
iheeps-dung, afh^s, &c. (hould be laid on 
the ground in autumn, after the crop has 
been gathered, and the young plants pul- 
led up and taken ott : this ought to be 
delved down early next fpring. Let Uti^ 
ground be conftantly kept free from weeds, 
and fufFcr only one or two buQies to grow 
on the fame fpot, keeping them always 
clear from runners. If you incline to have 
large fine fruit, reduce thofe that are found 
on the flenis, to a fmall number foon after 
they are fet, and pull off late flowers when-* 
ever they appear. By this management 
hautboys will become very large and 
fine I nor is it e^fy to conceive any thing 
more delicious than thjs fruit is, where they 
are perfedly ripened ; for in richnefs of 
t^ft^f n<o^ even pine-apples can contend 
with them. 

Having 
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Having now fini(hed what I had to of- 
fer on fruit-trees, &c. it feems proper to 
add one chapter niore on ^ the method of 
knowing when particular kinds of fruit 
are ripe, the gathering them» and the bed 
manner of preferving fuch kinds till: they 
become ripe, as acquire maturity aftejr 
they are taken from the trees. This, I 
am apt to believe, may prove of fome uti- 
lity ; as feveral planters, tho' they have a 
regifter of the kinds of their fruit-trees, 
yet are but little verfed in the nature 
of the fruit-trees, pr the times of their ri- 
pening. I have known fome people^ from 
their ignorance of .the above articles, con- 
demn fruit-trees of very good kinds^ be^ 
caufe they had confumed the fruit, while 
they were yet crude and immature ; where- 
as, had they known the proper marks of 
ripenefs, and preferved their fruit till they 
appeared, they would have been well plea- 
fed with the kinds, and carefully cultivated 
their trees, inftead of rooting them out^ 
which they did. Unripe fruit, even of the 
hefl kinds, are unpleafant. 
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CHAP, XXL 

Of theMarksof Ripenefs ; with the Manner 
of Gathering and Prcfcrving Fruit. 

TT may b« ohferved, that all fummef 
^ fruit, of whatever kinds, ought to hang 
on the trees, or continue on the bu(he$, till 
they are perfectly ripe: for fhould the 
planter take thetn from the trees, &c. be- 
fore maturity, in hopes that they will ri- 
pen afterwards, he will deceive himifelf ,- 
for they will neither acquire the proper 
flavour, nor the agreeable tafle of fucib as 
ripen on the trees, &c. 

Sect. I. It maylikewife be taken np^ 
tice of, that the iftate of maturity in which 
the early kinds of fruit are in perfedion, 
is of very ibort duration. In fome kinds, 
it is confined to k fingle day : in others, 
perhaps, to a couple of days ; and in ftw 
kinds is it extended beyond three or four 
days. The above bbfervation is equally 
true, whether the fruit are permitted to 
hang on the trees, or are carefully taken 
pff, and laid up in the confervatory. 
Not but that they may be ufed for a 

longer 
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longer fpKt of time 1 bat how fenfible 
are we of the )of8 of tgfte, and flavour, iix 
all the fftfits of this feafon that are paft 
their prime ? How infipid a faded cherry, 
that has loft its colour 1 How taftejefs a 
fhrivelled plum, or meally pear ? How 
foon do the early peaches exhale their de«- 
lightful flavour, and lofe their briflc taftes ! 
Strawberries perfume the air when tho- 
roughly ripened, and along with this, 
are deprived of their relifh. Goofeberries 
foon wallow and fade, by which their tafte 
is fpoiled. 

Sect, II. Nature having prepared a 
charming entertainment for us in'the fum« 
mer fruits, (he exhibits them in a very 
agreeable manner, and tempts us to con- 
fume them without lofs of time ; but if 
we delay to embrace the offer, (he con(igils 
then to corruption, part of their fubftance . 
is diflipated thro' the atmofphere, and the 
reft configned to the fdil^ where it be- 
comes fubfcrvient to her various purpofes, 
in noUri(hing of vegetables, &c. But that 
the planter may be able to difcern when 
each kind of fruit is for his ufe, we 
fliall begin with ftone-fruit, the ear- 
lieft of which are cherries : but as it 

would 
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would prove tedious^ tho' inftru^ve* to. 
give the marks of maturity in every parti* 
cular kind of fruity fo all that is here pro- 
pofcd is only to give fome general obferva* 
tionsy and fometimes to point out their 
utility^ in particular inftances« 

Sect. III. Tho' the May cherry is oi' 
fmall account, yet the colour and fize will 
greatly afliil us in knowing when this 
and the different kinds of cherries are 
ripe. ^ 

The dark red colour and heart- (hape of 
the May duke cherries, are certain (igns of 
maturity ; and if they are permitted to 
hang long on the trees after thefe appear^ 
they lofe their flavour and tafte ; firft turn^ 
ing mouldy^ and afterwards rotting. 

The fevcral colours in heart cherries 
£bould be particularly ftudied» and the times 
of their ripening noted down; for all of 
them are fo delicious, that it is well worth 
while to watch their maturity, that they 
may be eaten in perfe&ion. A (bining.of 
their ikins is no deceitful token of naatu- 
rity, and is to be obferved in the black, as 
well as the red and white : the laft nam^ 
ed kind, when ripe, looks gs if it were 
tranfparcnt^ The 



\ 
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The red (hining Kcntifli cherries, and 
black morclla s, are certainly ripe. If w6 
once know the proper fize, the peculiar 
(faape, and colour of any kind of cherry, wc 
ihall find but little difficulty to know when 
it is in its ftate of perfedtion. 

Sect. IV. The ftate of maturity in 
many kinds of plums, is difcoverable by 
the yellow colour of the fkin, which all 
the white and green kinds acquire when 
ripe ; as alio by a kind of tranfparency, 
which becomes vifible in their fubftance, 
and a foftnefs that is fenfibly felt by pref- 
fing them gently near the pedicle or 
Aalk. 

The coloured kinds are known to be 
ripe, by the charming velvet of their (kins, 
in fuch as are naturally powdered : in 
others, we judge by the ihining and yel- 
low caft of their fkins, joined to the yield- 
ing of their fubftance, in the manner that 
has above been made mention of. . Al- 
moft all of the kinds ftick to the tree while 
ripe, tho' they ^eafily yeld to any impulfe^ 
and quit it when gently pulled, or when 
the tree is (haken. In taking plums from, 
the trees, they o\]ght to be gently handled ; 
for whep bruifed, they foon become a prey 

to 
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to corruption, and nibbing off the pow« 
der fpoils the beauty of their appearance; 
It is not eafy to paint, even in inaagina-* 
tion, any thing more beautiful than fome 
kipds of plums; or conceive any thing 
more delicious than others, •.« 

Sect. V. Some kinds of peaches, 
when full ripe, have a very pleafing foiell^ 
Moil of them fall from the tree ; and their 
ripenefs is difcoverable by the f^mc figos 
that we have taken notice of in plums. 

Nedarines and apricots may be known 
to be ripe, as plums and peaches. 

Small fruit are ripe when they have ac- 
. quired their proper fize and colour, are ibft 
and taftefuL 

Strawberries are furcly ripe, when tbe^ 
come clean from the foot-ftalk, have % 
high favour, are foft and mellow. 

Sect. VI. Summer pears are known 
to be ripe by the yellow colour of their 
coats, the fubflance yielding to the im? 
predion of the thumb, their falling from 
the trees, and the peculiar flavour pf each 
kind when tafted. This, perhaps, will be 
better exprefTed by the word reli{h s but 
it ought to be attended to, that this qua* 
lity iti pears is variable, according to the 

ieafon. 
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fcdfon. When the feafon is warm and dry, 
the flavour is exalted ; when it is wet and 
coldj the reliili is fo much debafed^ as to 
become Sometimes vapid. If we do nor 
watch over fummer pears, and confume 
them when ripe, they grow meally, rot 
ill the heart, or turn infipid* 

Sect. VII. Summer apples, befides the 
marks of ripenefs which they have ia 
common with pears, emit a peculiarly 
agreeable fmell, when in a ftate of ma- 
turity. Both the above kinds of fruit> 
fca. VI. and VII. fall from the trees when 
ripe, or are eafily made to fall, by {bak- 
ing the trees. 

Sect. VIIL Autumnal pears and ap« 
pies £hould be permitted to hang on th« 
trees till they are in a ftate of maturity > 
but thp early frofls that happen in the 
autumn, fbmetimes tempt us to take the 
lateft kinds from the trees before they are 
compleatly ripened ; and yet we find in 
experience, that fuch fruit acquire matu- 
.rity, and become agreeable. In this, our 
. dread of miichief from frofl is, perhaps, 
iniaginary i for, from what; I have obferv* 
ed, I can aflert on good grounds, that un^ 
lefs the froft is very intenfe, it is incapa- 
ble 
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ble of injuring fruity fo long as they hang 
on the trees. This clafs of fruit changing 
. into yellow, turning foft, and fome kinds 
^ feeling moid on the fkin, are fure fign» 
of their being 6t for eating ; nor is it eafy 
to fay with how much pleafure they are 
confumed. The above marks admit a 
great variety; and the planter (hould be ac- 
quainted with the degree that is proper to 
each* In vain will he exped to find the 
fame degree of foftnefs in the pears that 
are naturally hard, as the faint John, &c. as 
in the Beurrie, late Scots cornuck, &c. The 
hxtit holds true with regard to apples. The 
good pears of this feafon periift in a ftate 
of ripenefs for fcveral days ; nay, feme of 
them, perhaps, for. weeks before they turn 
meally, or rot : but in the times of their 
lading, there is perhaps as great a va*- 
riety as in the kinds. 

Sect. IX. Autumnal apples, when 
ripe, look fleek and plump, fmell very 
agreeably, yield to the impreflion of the 
thumb, and are pleafant to. the tafte. 
When they fade, or are in the decline, 
they look dry and wrinkled ; or if they 
fall a prey to corruption, it commonly be- 
gins outwardly ; fo that it is eafily difco- 

vered ; 
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trcred ; and any fpoiled apples fhould be 
diredly removed^ left they infed): their 
neighbours. 

Sect, X. It is a common cuftom tO: 
take winter pears and apples from the 
trees early, on account of bad weather, 
as fevere frofts, &c. None of this clafs ac*- 
quire maturity while they hang on the 
trees, but become ripe in lying by us, 
againft a ftated time, according to the ap-- 
pointment of the Author of nature. To fa- 
vour their progrefs in ripening, the fol- 
lowing cautions have been put in prac- 
tice : To take them from the trees when 
dry ; to lay them carefully in a heap, fo 
as that none of them may be brufed ; 
then they place them in a warmer part of 
the confervatory, and cover them clofe to 
keep up their perfpiration ; which confin*- 
ing the moiflare will efFedl. They (hould 
continue in this ftate for feveral days -, for 
by means of this, they throw off the wa- 
tery part of their juices, which brings them 
fooner to their ftate of pcrfcdlion. After 
they have fweated enough, they may be 
fingly taken out, wiped dry with a cleaii 
cloch, and expofed for a few days to. a 

warm 
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warm dry air ; thea lay them carefully nip 
in a clofe clean place, vrhere moift aui 
foetid or offenfive particles can find no ac-» 
cefs to them. A pure air can neyer hurt 
fruit ; but a moift oine loaded with putrid 
particles, &c. may greatly iaj,ure them i 
for that they jeadify imbibe thefe, is evi- 
dently proved from the tafte which fom» 
of the fruit acquire, and the iiiddei^ ad« 
vances of putrefadlion in others ; for txQ 
fooner does an apple or pear begin to roit in 
a heap, but it infers its neighbours : hence 
the neceffity appears, of carefuOy looking 
after your fruit, and timeoufly removing 
all fuch as are foiled* 

Sect. XI. Every planter fliouLd be 
acquainted with the precife time of ripen- 
ing of every particular kind, that he m^y 
know when to look after them i in ordex' 
that, with the leaft trouble, he may ex«> 
adly difcQver the time when they are in 
a ftate of maturity. 

Unluckily, directions for this cannot' 

eafily be given, as it admits of a gre^t 

'latitude, advancing in fome places and cir-* 

'cumftances, while it is retarded in others : 

th^ intelligent in nature will eafily difco- 

vcr 
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ver what caufes hurry on» and what im« 
ppde the advances of ripenefs ; I need not 
point them out. 

Sect. XIL It is obvious to every ob* 
ferver, that a warm feafon forwards ripe« 
nefsy and a cold one retards its progrefs. 
If the feafon is dry sts well as warm^ its 
productions will prove very early : if it is 
moift as well as cold^ they will be late. 
The various combinations or degrees of 
each will have their effcA in the ratio of 
their intenfenefs and duration ; and the 
caufes above fpecified will a(ft in every 
xircumftance and fituation^ as above : they 
are univerfal agents throughout all nature, 
to which every form is fubjeded. 

Sect. XIII. But before we conclude 
this chapter, it feems, proper to ob- 
ferve, that tho' we have cohfidered ripe« 
. nefs as that particular ftate in which fruit 
appeared to us to be in the higheft perfec- 
tion ; that is, when they were moft agree- 
able to our taftes ; yet it ought to be confi- 
dered as a mere relative term; for every in- 
dividual has an undoubted right to pleafe 
his palate, and confume his fr)jit in the ftate 
that is moft agreeable to him. For the fake of 
^vcry lover of frui^ we (hall in general de» 

P d • fcribe 
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fcribc their progrcfe, after thejr have acquired 
their proper fize, till they arrive at what wc 
have confidered as their (late of rtpeneis > 
and then take notice of v^at changes 
they undergo in their decUnfC^ till they are 
dcftroyed by corruption* 

Sect. XIV. All kinds of fruit, while 
HO ripe, are hard and four ^ but thefe qua^ 
lities infenfibly difappear as they approach 
maturity ; and in fome kinds are alnaoft 
entirely loft in their ftate of ripenefs, when 
they are only a foft profufion of fweets, 
Ih this ftate they continue but a, fhort 
whiles after which they gradtzally loJk 
both tafte and flavour, and either turn pu-* 
trid^ or dry into rottennefs. In other kind^ 
the fubftance only turns breaking,, and ac-- 
quires a fine flavour and fwjeet tafte in 
their higheft perfection : tb^fe, when pre- 
jfervcd in a .dry place, rather turn acid 
than putrid. A third kind mellows into 
ibftnefs, tho' it ftill retains no fmall (hare 
of the acid : the decline of thefe is iimi-^ 
lar to that of the firft. From the above^ 
and feveral obfervations that have been oc- 
cafionally made, and confirmed in many 
inftances, we would eftablifh the follow- 
ing maxims: That the pionenefs of any 
^ • fruit 
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fruit to putrcfadtion, in the ftatc of ripe- 
* nefs; is in the dired ratio of the copi*- 
oufncfs of its juice^ and the foftncfs of its 
fubftancc : That, on the contrary, the du-* 
ration of any fruit, '^aftcr it is ripe, is in 
an inverfe ratio to the above ; that is, it 
will be in the direft ratio of the folidity 
and drynefs of its fubftancS. Many other 
maxims might be laid down, were we fure 
that they would prove acceptable to out 
readers ; biit as this is doubtful, wc fhall 
rather endeavour to adapt our obferva- 
tions to their tafte ; in doing of which, a 
writer feldom proves difobliging to the 
reiderl 

Sect; XV. Is any perfon fond of fruit 
that have a firm fubftance and an acid 
tafte? let him confume the foft fweet 
kiiidsy while they are only beginning to 
advance to ripcnefs. Is be fond of the 
peculiar flavour and proper tafte of 
pears aiid apples, &(i. ? theie.arc fole- 
ly to be found in the fl:ate of maturity. 
Does lie prefer fwcetneft to flavour, and 
ibftnefs to firmnefs of fubftance ? he 
may confume his fruit when they are in 
the decline. The preceding dired:ions will 
hold good in all kinds of fruit, tho* they 

D d 2 are 
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are only defigned for fuch fruit as make 
their appearance in the defert : as to pre- 
pared fruity fire and fugar properly applied^ 
will fuit them to all taftes. 

Sect. XVI. Confidering our ieaibns ia 
general^ it will be prudent in unfavourable 
fituations to plant few trees that bear 
late fruit. I have feen great blunders of 
this kind committed, where the proprie«- 
tors had planted late kinds of French 
pears and' apples i the confequence was, 
that tho' the trees fometimes bore^ the 
fruit never ripened. 

Sect. XVII. It will poflibly be objeded 
againft the preceding Treatife, that the lift 
of fruit is too fmalK . This is not owing to 
ignorance of more kinds, or even good kinds : 
I could have added a far greater niiilsiber 
of very good fruits, of almoft every kind 
that I have treated of $ but the kinds which 
I have defcribed, will, I hope, be thought 
fufHcient, when the reader confiders that 
my plan was chiefly defigned to ofier 
feme ufeful inflrudions to fuch gentle- 
men as may chufe to have a fruit-gardeuj^. 
in order to enable them to raife, plant, 
and manage their trees. 
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Sect. XVIIL Some honed farmer 
may, perhaps, be puzzled to make a proper 
choice of the pears and apples that I have 
recommended in the preceding Treatife ; 
and others, who have little time to fpare, 
or no inclipation to ftudy fruits, may pof- 
fibly wiih for further information : and 
befides, as every one prefers the bed 
kinds of fruits, I (hall, for the fake 
of the indolent curious, take the trouble 
to make out a lift of fuch pears as appear 
to me to be the befl for private ufe ; and 
tifterwards add a catalogue of fuch kinds 
of pears as I have fcen in Scotland, and 
are proper for being planted in orchards, 
&c. from each of which the planters may, 
at their leifure hours, feled what kinds 
plealib them beft 

Good Pears, placed according to the Order 

of their ripening. 





, 


''!> 


Summer. 


Autumn. 


Winter. 


Little Mufeat 


French Comuck 


Swan's Egg 


Crawford 


Robine 


Green Sugar 


Jargonelle 


French Bergamot 


Brier Bufh 


SufDmer Berga- 


Late Scots ' Cor- 


Achan 


mot 


nuck 


Winter Thorn 




Ddj 


Seota 
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Summer. 


AUTUMN. 


WlNTE»i 


Scots Cornuck 


Orasge Bergamot 


Ambittte 


Lady's Thigh 


EngUfh Bergamoft 


Clwifcry 


Mufked Llan- 


Dean Pear 


yk:gole«re 


quette 


Swifs Bergamot 


. St. Oeraiain. 

» ■ ♦ • 


Siunmer Good 


Long green Pear 


Round Win- 


Chriftian 


Mufcat Flcury 


ter 


Mufcat "Robert 


Grey Good Wife 


Colmar 


Scots Bergamot 


Muir-Fowl Egg 


Saint Martid 


Little Ruflelct 


Skinleis Pear 


Winter Good 


Longoville 


Bcurrc 


Chrimao. 


Hanging Leaf. . 


Monfieur John 
Crdlkn 


t 




Msirquis*^ Peftf. * 


« 



The above kinds arc a)! good pears^.^ 
tho' fomc of them are preferable to others^ . 
I might have added more kmds, which. I 
think good ; but I leave to my reader 
the pleafure of finding them out in the 
catalogue that is to be added ; in which J[ 
have given many kfnds of pears, under 
the names they commonly bear. I might 
have particularised the good kinds, and 
pointed out the bad; but as the judge- 
ment that is paffed on thegoodnefs of fruit, 
is only founded in opinion, I leave it to 
every gentleman to determine for bim^ 

fclf. 
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felf. Some perfons only approve of fweet 
fruit : others defpife them, and prefer aci- 
dity to fwcetncfs. The flavour of mufk in 
pears delights many curious Jovers of 
fruity and diigufts others. Soft and ten<^ 
der pears arc fought after by many, while 
the hard and breaking are preferred by 
fevcrai : yet it would not be difBcult to 
point out particular pears of each kind 
that are generally agreeable. Mufcat Fleu- 
ry's, Achaixs, Beurres, and Robines, may 
fufEce for an inftance. Such as are pleaf- 
cd with fomewh^t of fournefs in pears, 
may confume the fweet kinds before they 
come to perfe£t ripejiefs : and thofe who 
prefer hard pear s, may eat the buttery 
kinds while immature. 

Mu£kinofs in pears is, in the opinion 
of many, the higheft and beft relifh. This, 
tho' different in feveral kind5, is agreeably 
to theip in all. Perhaps it might, in fome 
ipecies, be called aromatic with moi:^ 
propriety : but I ceafe to purfue this fub^ 
jedt any farther at prefent. After I have 
carried on a careful examination of aa 
many kinds of pears as I can come at in 
Scotland, I propofe to give a figure and 
dcfcription of every particular kind. Here 
8 the 
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the reader will obferve, that this under* 
taking can only be finiftied in a num- 
ber of years : the author, in the mean 
time, will think himfelf obliged to any 
gentleman, or gardener, who ihall fend 
him a few of any good kinds of pears 
that are not in the following catalogue^ 
The proper time to fend them, will be 
when they are nearly ripe ; one of them 
being wrapt up in paper, with the name 
infcribed, and the charader of the tree 
added with regard to its growth and 
bearing, in the (hape that it is trained, 
whether in the fruit-garden or orchard. 

In Scotland, pear-trees generally thrive 
and bear welL We have many good kinds 
unknown- to our neighbours, and even to 
cur nur&ry-men. What folly is it to 
continue to fend to England or France for 
pear-trees, when our own kinds equal, if 
not excel, their choiceft ones in goodnefs ? 
I know that in oppofition to the above, it 
is alledged by feveral of our planters, that 
cur heft fruits are only Englifh and French 
kinds difguifed under Scots names. This 
is true, with regard to a few of them. I 
thought it more generally true, than I 
find it in experience s and if thefe gentle* 

mea 
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men will m^e, a caftf ul fcrutiny of the 
kindSf as I hay? 4onc» and compare them 
with the fruit that are defcribed in the 
English and Freoph lifts of pears» thejr 
will be convinced that many of our pears 
are originsdly Scoi^ kinds.. This might be 
proved ; but I forbear to give inftances^ 
and (ball proceed to the Catalogue^ where 
the kinds will be placed nearly in the or<* 
der of their ripening* , 

* ■ 

A List of Pbajrs, the greater Part of which 
are placed exa^y in the Order in which 
thfff ripened in the Year 1 762. 



• • • » . 

Pear James' ' ■ ' 
Cnwfcnl ' "' ' 
LittteMulkl'i^ 
Wine Peat' ■' ' 
5 ForrowC6# ! ' ■ 



t t 



Pf lock's IV . , 

Green Pear of Piakcy 

JargoiieUc 

Red Admiral 

Little Miifcat- ' 



15 StStoa 
FalfeOfowdi 
Ldig-ftalked Blaa- 
qtMttf . 

Mulbcd Bknquette 

SpMrCornuck 
ao Ciiifl^ ^adaine 

Mag^coe 

Sum^r Bonchietteii 

Sauch 

Hanging Leaf 
25 Grey Cornuck 

Mufcat Robert 
. B<miaori 
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Yellow rottfld Autumn 

Pear 
Grey Honej 

30 Golden ELnap 

Early Achan 

Longoville 

Little Ruflelet 

Scots Bergamot 
35 Keatber 

Red round Autunm 
Pear 

Watery Pear 

Vinous Pear 

French Cornuck 
4.0 Chapman 

Skinlefs Pear 

Ruffet Pear 

Great Ruflelet 

EUhin Haft 
45 Summer Bergan^ot 

Rofe Pear 

Orange Bergamot 

French Bergamot 

Late Scots Cornuck 
ro Robine 

Mufcat Flcurjrj 

Vicar 
Dean Pear 
Swifs Bergamot 
55 Englilh Bergamot 
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Monfieur Jean 
VerteLoAg 
Muir-Fowl Egg 
Grey Good Wife 
60 Pound Pear 
Creflsui 
Beurre 
Marquis 
Swan's Egg 
65 Achan 
Brier Buih 

Ambrette 
Chaflery 

Virgoleufc 
70 Saint Germain 
Good Lewis 
Spaniflx Bonchretita 

Saint Andrew 

Saint Auguftin 
7^ Winter Citron 

Winter Bergamot 

Oblong round Winter 
Pear 

Round Winter Pear 

Green Sugar 
80 Wardens 

Colmar 

Saint Martial 

Winter Good Ghriftiatt 

Round conical Pear 

The 
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The above kinds of pears arc fiifficient 
to fatisfy thofe who are fond of poflcfling 
great variety of pears, that all the kinds 
may be planted any where. in Britain, if 
the foil is proper and the fituation favour- 
able ; and where the trees grow with vi- 
gour and bear plentifully, there will be 
an ample annual produce fufficient to en- 
tertain the planter and his friends for a 
great part of the year 5 and to enrich him, 
provided he plants the proper kinds in 
orchards, or in (ingle rows in fields : for 
many kinds of pear-trees, when allowed 
fufficient roon) to extend their branches, 
become large, afiume a regular conical 
fhape, afford a beautiful profpedt when 
covered with flowers or fruit, and yield 
plenteous and profitable crops. 
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